














OUR PAST IS PROLOGUE 





G. B. Stern 


And DID HE 
STOP and SPEAK 
TO YOU? 


“Whether one is given to hero 
worship or not, he will be at 
once fascinated by these won- 
derful sketches.” 

The Critic 


“The dominant impression is 
of boisterous fun, practical 
jokes, hoots of laughter... her 
sketches are vigorous, enter- 
taining.” 

New York Times 


$3.75 


Translated and Edited by 
M. F. Toal, D.D. 


THE SUNDAY SERMONS 
OF THE GREAT FATHERS 


Vol. | Vol. Il Vol. il 
Hand $4.50 Deluxe $7.50 


“Every sincere Catholic should find them 
profitable. Here is spiritual reading at 
its divine source: Scriptures and the 
Father. Here is a meditation book at 
the highest level.”’ The Critic 





Rudolf Schwarz 
THE CHURCH INCARNATE 


“Architects who hope to produce great 
churches should read and reread this 
translation...laymen deeply intercsted 
in churches would profit from third 
reading — and fourth and fifth.” 


Catholic Review 
Chicago Book Clinic Award 
Midwestern Book Exhibition Award 


$7.50 


William Ready 
THE POOR 
HATER 


**.,. remarkable achievement is 
William Ready’s The Poor 
Hater...Mr. Ready deftly 
manages a stirring blend of 
fiction and fact.” 

America 


‘There are so many fine things 
here that you must read it. If 
you like fiction of the best 
kind this is the book for you.” 


The Critic 
“This is a bountiful, bardic 
novel, lilting and singing, 


sweeping the reader along in 
splendid mellifluous measure.” 


Best Sellers 


$4.50 





Jean Danielou, S. J. 


THE LORD 
of HISTORY 


“It is certainly the most ‘im- 
portant’ new book I have read 
this year.” 


William Clancy - Commonweal 


“... Wwe can only express grati- 
tude to him (Danieloy) for en- 
riching us at this period when 
a Catholic biblical theology in 
English is in its infancy.” 


Worship 


“...Should be read by every 
Christian.” 
Editors, Jubilee 


$5.00 


At All 
Bookstores 


Joseph Breig 
THE FAMILY AND 


THE CROSS 
wore profound Spiritual truths often 
overlooked. St. Joseph Magazine 


Society of Typographic Arts Award 
Illustrated Family Life Library 


$2.00 











Translated by 
William J. Young, S. J. 
FINDING GOD IN ALL THINGS 


“A bold invitation to live a richer life 
of contemplative action.” America 


“A special appeal for that growing 
spiritual reading public among our better 
educated Catholics and lay apostles.” 


The Critic 
Library of Living Catholic Thought 


$4.50 





Paul Claudel 
A POET BEFORE 
THE CROSS 


Introduction and 
Translation by 
Wallace Fowlie 


“His prose is intensely poetic, 
and the soaring courage of his 
metaphors lifts the reader's 
mind like the wind lifting a 
lagging kite... Here is a truly 
great translation.” 


New York Times 


. intense, moving, symbol- 
rich meditations.” 


Chicago New World 


Midwestern 
Book Exhibition Award 


$6.50 
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Important New Books 





Alive in Christ 
Meditations for Young People 


By Ralph Campbell, S.J. Medi- 
tation material for young people, 
based on the liturgy of the Church 
and the Spiritual Exercises of St. 
Ignatius. The meditations are pre- 
sented in brief, self-contained para- 
graphs, and written in a simple, col- 
orful and direct style. $3.75 


The Trial of Jesus 


By Dr. Josef Blinzler. Translated 
by Isabel and Florence McHugh. 
“This is a meticulous work of ex- 
egesis which measures the juridical 
character of the trial of Jesus. Every- 
thing is worked out with brilliance 
as well as objectivity. It is the best 
and most complete of the studies of 
the trial of Jesus.” Ceslaus Spica, 
O.P. $4.78 


The Little Breviary 


Translated and edited by the Nuns 
of Stanbrook. This Breviary, in Eng- 
lish throughout, is an abbreviated 
form, retaining the essential struc- 
ture, however, of the Roman Brev- 
iary. The parts recited or sung by 
the various members of the choir— 
cantor, hebdomadary, etc.—are clear- 
ly indicated, as are liturgical ges- 
tures appropriate to the text. The 
scriptural passages are in the trans- 
lation by Msgr. Knox, and many of 
the prayers are taken from the lat- 
est edition of the Latin-English 
Missal (O’Connell-Finberg). Printed 
in red and black throughout, the 
book is 4%” x6%” in size, and 
bound in black: imitation leather 
with red edges. Slip-cased and 
boxed. $15.00 


Christ at Every 


Crossroad 


By Francois Desplanques, S.J. 
Translated by Germaine R. Serve. 
The author of Living the Mass here 
presents an excellent book of medi- 
tations for lay people. A selection of 
the Thomas More Book Club. $2.75 


The Twenty Ecumenical 
Councils of the Catholic 
Church 


By Clement Raab, O.F.M. A clear 
and detailed history of the twenty 
past Church councils. In an easy 
style, the author gives us the im- 
portant aims, deliberations, and de- 
cisions of each of the councils, from 
Nicaea to the Vatican. $3.50 
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- Ricuarp F. Smits, §.J., is Assist- 
ant Dean of Saint Mary’s College, 
Kansas, and Editor of Review for Religious, 
Born and reared in Topeka, Kansas, Father 
Smith entered the Jesuit novitiate at Floris- 
sant, Missouri, upon graduation from high 
school. After studying languages and litera- 
ture there, he spent three years at St. Louis 
University studying philosophy and science. 
His next assignment was teaching Greek and 
English literature at St. Louis University 
High School, where he also coached debat- 
ing and the rifle team. After four years of 
theology he was ordained in 1950 and, having earned a licentiate in the- 
ology, he went to Rome, where he obtained a doctorate in theology at 
the Gregorian University. ; 

In addition to his administrative duties at St. Mary’s College, which is 
the Divinity School of St. Louis University, Father Smith teaches in the 
Department of Apologetics and the Department of Scripture. When time 
permits he gives lay retreats and Cana conferences. 

In this issue he continues his review of the recently published volumes 
of The Twentieth Century Encyclopedia of Catholicism which he start- 
ed in the December-January issue. 
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Question: Mopedia of Catholi 


**An auspicious feat in 
Catholic publishing... 


a source of understanding Es 






- Oo 7 99 
and inspiration. ”’-ss:2ca 


The Twentieth Century 
Eneyclopedia 
of Catholicism 


HENRI DANIEL- ROPS, Editor - in - Chief 


Member of the French Academy; author of Jesus and His Times, 
This is the Mass, and over 70 other books. 


150 VOLUMES 


The unique monument to Catholic scholarship and faith—covers every aspect of 
Catholic belief and thought. International in scope—comprehensive in concept, it 
is the reference work for all Catholics. 


“There should be a copy of it in every rectory and parish library.” 
—AUGUSTINE KLAAS, S. J. Catholic Review Service 








Awarded the Thomas More Association Medal 
for the most distinguished contribution to Cath- 
olic publishing during 1958. 
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Statesman-priest, 
soldier, scholar, 
Vatican emissary to the 
capitals of the world, but 


ABOVE ALL 
A SHEPHERD 


POPE JOHN XXIII 


By Uco Groppi and JuLius Lom- 
BARDI,. An intimate and revealing por- 
trait of the man who guides nearly 
500,000,000 souls, a dramatic account 
of the events that led to his election, 
and a valuable summary of the tasks 
and challenges now facing him. With 
24 historic photographs. $3.95 





A wealth of fine reading 
from the world 
of Catholic thought 














Storm Out of 
Cornwall 


By S. M. C. A colorful and absorbing 
novel about the Cornish uprising of 
1548, when the English Crown forced 
Cornish Catholics to substitute the 
Book of Common Prayer for the 
Mass. $3.75 


KA Memoir of 
My Sister, 
St. Therese 


By SisTER GENEVIEVE OF THE HOLY 
Face. Intimate notes on St. Thérése 
that her sister made during her life- 
time, statements she prepared for the 
beatification and canonization, and 
reminiscences she has recorded since. 

$3.50 


Now at your bookstore 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS 


In Canada: 








Thomas Nelson & Sons 
(Canada), Limited 











Letters to the Editors 


WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 

Granted that some of the advertisements in 
women’s magazines are pretty nauseous (I 
have not looked at Esquire recently to see 
how the men are faring), wasn’t Dan Herr 
hitting a bit below the belt in his April-May 
column when he chose the advertisements in 
three fashion magazines for his horrible ex- 
amples? These are not general women’s maga- 
zines and they are read (or glanced at under 
the dryer) by a mere ten per cent of the 
women who read general women’s magazines 
such as Good Housekeeping, McCall's and 
Ladies’ Home Journal (according to circula- 
tion statistics from the current edition of 
Ayers). This ten per cent, especially the read- 
ers of Vogue and Harper’s Bazaar, represents 
a rather hard shelled and sophisticated group 
who can be depended upon not to take the 
effusions of Madison Avenue too seriously. I 
think that if Mr. Herr would examine the 
advertisements in the general magazines he 
would find a few good things to temper the 
bad. Give us girls a break, Mr. Herr. Don’t 
make out the American woman, 1959 model, 
to be any worse than she is. Perhaps she takes 
all this advertising in stride and is doing her 
level best to uphold what is best in our civil- 
ization and culture. And who perpetrates the 
Madison Avenue advertisements, anyway, men 
or women? You never know—you never know. 

Crara J. Krrcuer 
Newark, N.J. 


RUSSIAN ART 
After reading Mr. Giese’s article “Contem- 
porary Russian Art” in the April-May issue 
one realizes very clearly why religious art as 
found in churches stays modestly behind sec- 
ular developments. The lady in charge of the 
Russian display of officially prescribed artistic 
proscription simply echoed the reasons alleged 
for the continual tolerance in ecclesiastical 
use of photographic realism. 

Only a secure culture can tolerate art, only 
a culture with some perception of its own 
littleness can successfully patronize art. Art a 
culture must have or die. Puritanism was de- 
stroyed when the Puritans banned art. How- 
ever, let us not look with a smile of satisfac- 
tion at those endless non-photographs of peas- 
ants going to or from their work. Anyone who 
can trace an ancestral line to the Mayflower 
traces it through a long ancestral preparation 
for the anti-intellectualism of our land, and 
the preparation has been an effective one. 
Persons who rejected Puritan theology did not 
escape its heritage of contempt of the beau- 
tiful and the exquisite. Generations of Rus- 
sians, after Communism falls, may be condi- 
tioned to the love of photographic realism in 
the presentation of anti-Communist themes. 
The whole rich tradition of Russo-Byzantism 
may be as surely lost as were the traditions 
untransmitted by the Puritans. Merrie Eng- 
land was more than a Maypole or the Cross 
in the Flag, and even these were abolished 
and desecrated, and Holy Russia was more 
than an icon, but Communist counter-art may 
some day make an icon in Kiev as rare as 
weekday Vespers in an American Catholic 
church. Had Anglicanism remained dominant 


in the American Colonies such Vespers migh 
have been common. It is because of the 
State Psalm Book that we have novenas y 
oddly named perpetual. 

The real tragedy of Russian Communist ay 
is that Russians do not yawn at the produ. 
tions of the artists. That lady who spoke tp 
Mr. Giese spoke a great deal of truth. Whe 
Communists speak lies it is a more or leg 
normal misfortune. It is when they tell the 
truth that stars really begin to fall in heaven, 

Jutius Frascu Harmon 
Pontiac, Mich. 


The last line in Mr. Giese’s interesting artick 
“Contemporary Russian Art” (“If we belier 
that art somehow reflects the spirit and ip 
tellectual life of a country or time then yw 
can only regard Russia’s contemporary art a 
a symbol of many hidden problems”) might 
apply with equal force to a large segment of 
the art being produced in countries of the 
West . . 

Joun Onrse 

Chicago, Ill. 


MRS. CHRISTOPHER 
The April-May issue of The Critic containing 
the review by W. J. Igoe of Mrs. Christopher 
came just as I had finished reading the book. 
His most enthusiastic review was a surprist. 
Not that I didn’t enjoy the book. I did. I 
was delightful, even exquisitely written. But 
the book did not seem to sustain the high 
tone of the opening sections. Like the gar 
den four-o-clock, it bloomed early and ther 
slowly, slowly faded. Suddenly in the midfons 
dle of the book the author seemed dreadfully, 
anxious to be done with it and husteig” 
through the remaining pages, leaving bare§Ros 
sketches behind. 1 
I join Mr. Igoe in his sorrow on Elizabeth 
Myers’ death. Perhaps had she lived shef*S 
might have produced a genuinely great bookfto 1 
the flashes of this greatness in Mrs. Chrivf. 
topher are tantalizing and supremely enjoy 
able. Xp 
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Nancy K. GALLAGHER 
Chicago, Il. bad 
THANK YOU, THANK YOU ove! 
Please keep Mary Louise Hector writing fag, 
you. Your magazine will cease to please m 
if she does not contribute her outstanding t 
views of children’s books. n 
ErHNA SHEEHAN 
Flushing, N.Y. 


When I had read your April-May issue, ! and 
thought I ought not to let the occasion go 
without writing to say how much I enj 
it. The magazine seems to grow progressivelipar, 
better. Looking back it seems to me In 
Critic has come a tremendous distance. | | 
Curiously enough the articles I like bet{eon 
in this issue are two not listed on the covet iy 
namely, “The Lost Innocence of Childhool F 
and “Calypso.” The first is very penetrating—™ 
the second definitely off the common 
Both are fresh and appealing. the 
L. V. Jacks ; 
Omaha, Neb. a li 
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“|. A Report on American Culture 


e high 
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1 the The August/September issue of The Critic will pre- Contributors to 
e mid 


safulh sent the texts of the addresses om at the symposium “A REPORT ON AMERICAN CULTURE” 
usted] 4 Report on American Culture,” June 13 and 14, at 
z barfRosary College. 
. The aim of the seven outstanding artists, critics, schol- 
d sets and authors who will take part in this symposium is LEO BRADY e JEAN CHARLOT 
: bookfto report on the entire spectrum of American cultural 
= life. Each will speak for the broad field of cultural 
xpression he represents, assessing both its level of at- PAUL HUME . RICHARD BREEN 
HER Fainment and its short-comings, its artistic, sociological 
ad moral implications, to the end of presenting an 
werall critique of American culture set in a Christian 
my2me of reference. 
















GUSTAVE WEIGEL, S.J. 


CHARLES BRACELEN FLOOD 


JOHN SHANLEY 
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ing} A subscription to The Critic will bring you annually, 


bead The De Oem 210 W. Madison Street 
in six big, well-illustrated issues, over 800 reviews of tL LL Chicago 6, Illinois 











ye he most important and most talked of books of the 

; year. You will read articles by leading Catholic authors Please enter my subscription for 
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; gad scholars—Evelyn Waugh, Christopher Dawson, John C1) one year ($3.00) 1 two years ($5.00) 
go” Extend my present subscription for 
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ssivtlbrable stature have been contributors to The Critic. Subscriptions outside the U.S.A. 


50 dditional 
“Th each issue you will find Dan Herr’s sparkling and + per your eiiiiions 
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FATHER RAYMOND 


the beloved Trappist author 
of YOU and other best sellers 


now presents a superb new book... 


THIS IS YOUR TOMORROW 
...AND TODAY 


A magic blend of the personal, vivid 
truths of the Glorious Mysteries 
with the inspiring story of how 
Father Raymond’s brother, who 


was dying of cancer, reacted to 
his startling command, 


“Live gloriously!” 


$3.95 At your bookstore. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 
406 Bruce Building 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
















































By CHRISTOPHER DAWSON 


ATHOLIC CULTURE 


= PROBLEM OF Catholic culture in America is one of the 
vital issues of our time and one which has been the subject of 
the most diverse opinions and judgments. The Catholic 
Church is the most ancient institution in the Western world 
with the longest history and the most unbroken tradition be- 
hind it. /Yet in this last age it has produced a new growth 
which has sprung up unexpectedly on an alien soil and in an 
unfavorable climate but which nevertheless shows most re- 
markable signs of vitality. If it continues to grow as it has 
done during the last hundred years it is going to change a 
lot of things not only in America but in the world at large. 
And therefore it deserves the study not only of Americans but 
of all Catholics and most of all Catholic historians. 

What makes this development so paradoxical is that it is, 
% to speak, the by product of the social and political expan- 
sion of Protestantism in the New World and that today the 
inluence of the Catholicism of Protestant America has come 
tooutweigh in importance the Catholicism of Catholic Ameri- 
ca. From the beginning, from the time that Columbus land- 
ed in. the Bahamas, the Catholic Church played a leading 
part in the discovery and settlement of America and this not 
only in South America but in the North also—from Florida 
to California and from the mouth of the Mississippi to the 
Great Lakes. But all these centuries of effort and missionary 
achievement did not create the American Church that we 
know. The conquerors and the explorers, the missionaries 
and the converts, represent one side of the Catholic history 
in the New World, but it is the other side that is responsi- 
ble for everything that we think of as American Catholicism 
and that side is represented by the Church of the Catholic 
immigrants who entered the purely Protestant culture of the 
English colonies and the States that were their successors, 
gradually creating a diaspora, a network of Catholic minori- 
ties throughout the whole of the United States. This move- 
ment extended with the Western advance of the American 
:§ Ration and as it advanced it incorporated and swallowed up 
B the older Catholic communities which owed their existence 
to the other older movements of French and Spanish origin. 

The one exception to this process was the little colonial 
Anglo-American Church of Maryland. Its numbers were nev- 
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Christopher Dawson is the 
Charles Chauncey Stillman 
Professor of Roman Catholic 
Studies at Harvard Universi-- 
ty’s Divinity School. 


in America 


er large and throughout the colonial period its existence de- 
pended entirely on the ministry of the Jesuits of the English 
province of whom some 186 came to America in the first 140 
years of Maryland’s existence. But its importance is out of 
proportion to its size since it provides a vital historical link 
with the native English tradition of Catholicism and with the 
native American tradition of English culture and at the time 
of the Revolution it gave Catholics a modest share in the 
foundation of the United States through the participation of 
some of its representatives like the Carrolls. 

Apart from this narrow thread of historical continuity with 
the English colonial past, American Catholicism owes every- 
thing—even its existence—to the immigrants—first to the 
French who left Europe and the West Indies at the time of 
the Revolution, then to the Irish and the Germans and final- 
ly to the Poles and Italians and Czechs and Hungarians and 
Ukranians who continued to swell the tide of foreign migra- 
tion to the age of the World Wars. 


important both from the religious and the social point of 
view. In spite of their intense loyalty to Ireland and to one 
another, they were the element that adapted itself most rapid- 
ly and completely to the American way of life and they 
brought with them from their native land that tradition of 
solidarity between priest and people which has been the com- 
mon characteristic of American and Irish Catholicism. 
Many of the features in American Catholicism which dis- 
tinguish it from continental European Catholicism are really 
as much Irish as they are American. In Europe there was, 
generally speaking, an alliance between the Church and the 
Catholic State, and between the clergy and the conservative 
ruling class. But the Irish immigrants had brought with them 
from the old country a profound distrust of the Protestant 
government and usually an open hostility to it. And on thes 
other hand there was a close social alliance between the 
common people and their priests who were of the same blood 
and class and culture and who had taken the place of the 
ruling class as the social leaders of the people. Thus the 
democratic character of American Catholicism which is the 
first thing that strikes the foreign observer is not entirely a 
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product of American conditions, but owes its basic charac- 
ter to its Irish inheritance. 

It is true that this Irish tradition underwent profound 
changes in America. It lost its native language and with it 
the rich inheritance of Gaelic peasant culture. But this was 
the necessary price that the Irish had to pay for their suc- 
cessful adaptation to American society, since the fact that 
they were English speaking gave them a great advantage over 
all the other immigrant groups. At the same time they trans- 
formed themselves from a peasant class into an urban prole- 
tariat, and they did it so thoroughly that in the course of the 
nineteenth century they became the predominant element in 
most of the great American cities. By carrying out this revo- 
lutionary process of social transformation, the Irish created 
the new social pattern of urban Catholicism which was 
adopted by almost all the subsequent immigrant groups with 
the exception of the Germans. These later immigrants— 
Poles, Italians, Czechs, Hungarians, Lithuanians and Ukran- 
ians—were, like the Irish, uprooted peasants who became city 
dwellers in the New World and who found in the life of 
their Catholic churches and parishes and schools the moral 
protection and the element of spiritual continuity which 
enabled them to survive in their new environment. 

This is perhaps the most important factor which distin- 
guishes the social tradition of American Catholicism from that 
of the Old World. In Europe it was the peasants who re- 
mained most loyal to the Church and who provided probably 
the greatest number of religious vocations, while in the great 
cities the Church had to face the growing opposition of the 
forces of anti-clericalism and irreligion. But in America the 
situation was just the opposite. The whole strength of the 
Church lay in the cities—especially the great cities of the 
East and the Middle West, while the rural districts, apart 
from the areas of German settlement in Northern Ohio and 
elsewhere, were solidly Protestant and in many cases main- 
tained all the anti-Catholic prejudices and delusions of the 
past. This situation was all the more significant because the 
earlier American culture was predominantly a rural one. 
When the movement of Catholic immigration started the 
American urban civilization did not exist. American Cath- 
olicism has grown up with the American cities, so that the 
place of Catholicism in modern American culture, which is 
now an urban one, is even more important than its numbers 
and its dates of origin would lead one to suppose. 

In spite of this, we must admit that throughout the nine- 
teenth century, and indeed down to the age of the World 
Wars, the social prestige and the cultural achievements of 
American Catholics.were very modest. Catholics were an un- 
derprivileged, disregarded minority and the Catholic Church 
was the Church of the poor and the strangers. All through 
the middle decades of the century Catholics were exposed to 
a campaign of misrepresentation and abuse which sometimes, 
as in Boston and Philadelphia, reached the pitch of open per- 
secution in the burning of churches and convents. Yet in 
spite of it, the progress of American Catholicism went on 
without a break. Unpopularity and lack of privilege may have 





This article is the address Christopher Dawson delivered on 
the occasion of the twentieth anniversary celebration of the 
Thomas More Association and the presentation of the Thom- 
as More Association Medal to Hawthorn Books, Inc. 
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been unfavorable to the development of an intellectual cyl. 
ture, but they strengthened the social solidarity of the Church 
and the loyalty of the Catholic people to their religious lead. 
ers. In the midst of economic hardship American Catholic 
built up their own social and educational institutions until 
the American Church became the most highly organized and 
well equipped religious body in the United States. 


: THESE circumstances it would be ungenerous to re. 
proach American Catholicism for not producing scholars and 
philosophers and men of letters. It was the Church of the 
poor, and the starving Irish peasants who fled from the famine 
or the uneducated peasants from Central Europe who came 
to America to work in the mines and factories could not 
hand on a tradition of Catholic intellectual culture that they 
had never possessed. Everything had to be built up from the 
foundations and the present state of Catholicism in the Unit 
ed States is a proof of the greatness of their effort and the 
solidity of their achievement. By the end.of the nineteenth 
century under the leadership of Cardinal Gibbons American 
Catholicism had established its position securely as an integ 
ral element in the life of the nation and American Catholics 
were becoming increasingly aware of their strength and of 
the new opportunities which were being opened to Catholi- 
cism by the civilization of the New World. 

Hence the spiritual and intellectual leaders of American 
Catholicism—men like Father Hecker, the founder of the 
Paulists, the famous Archbishop of St. Paul, John Ireland, 
and Bishop Keane, the first rector of the Catholic University 
—were foremost in the advocacy of American ideals and the 
defense of the American way of life. They held that the free- 
dom of Anglo-Saxon institutions was in practice more favor- 
able to the progress of Catholicism than the outmoded pat: 
terns of the European Catholic state and that the democratic 
Catholicism of the New World was destined to be the Cath- 
olicism of the new age. But this optimism proved to be some 
what premature. It provoked a controversy between conser 
vative and liberal Catholics both in America and Europe 
which resulted in Leo XIII’s letter to Cardinal Gibbons con- 
demning “opinions which some comprise under the name of 
Americanism” with special reference to Eliot’s life of Fe 
ther Hecker which had been the center of the controversy, 
especially in France. 

It was a strange and inconclusive controversy, since the 
Americanists of America, as represented by Archbishop Ite 
land, denied that such opinions had ever existed among them, 
and the Americanists of France like the Abbe Klein, de 
scribed Americanism as a theological phantom. The confi 
sion arose from the fact that the Americanists were no theo 
logians and the anti-Americanists knew very little about 
America. The fact was that a new Catholic society and way 
of life had. emerged as an integral part of the great new 
American democratic civilization, sharing the same character 
istics—the same weaknesses and the same strength. It was 4 
living reality, not a theory. Where its critics and admirers 
both went wrong was in attributing to it an ideology that it 
did not possess. For there was in fact no such thing as Amet: 
canism; there were only American Catholics. It was not until 
ten or twenty years after the Americanist controversy was 
over that American Catholicism began to acquire full cul 
tural consciousness. 
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For it was only after the closing down of European immi- 
gration fter the First World War that the barriers which 
separate'| the immigrants from the native American were 
gvercome and real social and cultural unity between the two 
dement: in the population was finally achieved. The results 
of this have become increasingly visible since the end of the 
Second War and this finds expression in three different di- 
rections. First, the Catholics have ceased to be regarded as 
Irish Americans and they have become simply American 
Catholics—and this was just what Cardinal Gibbons and so 
many of the Catholic leaders of the past had been aiming at. 
Secondly, Catholics have gained a new economic and social 
status. hey are no longer an underprivileged proletariat, as 
they were more or less throughout the nineteenth century, 
and have become largely a middle class community. ‘This 
involves a certain loss, since the fact that the American 
Church was predominantly the Church of the poor was a 
source of spiritual strength from the religious point of view. 
But seen in relation to American culture, the achievement 
of economic success is such an important source of social 
prestige that it was difficult for Catholics to take their full 
share in American life without it. And thirdly, the last 
twenty years has seen a great advance in Catholic education 
and a growing awareness of the importance of intellectual 
values and of the need for a Catholic culture. 


This was the greatest weakness of American Catholicism 
in the past, owing largely to the lack of economic opportu- 
nity and to the lack of any cultural tradition among most of 
the immigrant groups: and even today it is commonly said 
that Catholics do not take their proportionate share in the 
intellectual life of the nation. But against this we must set 
the remarkable achievements of American Catholic education 
-three and a half million children in the elementary schools, 
700,000 secondary school pupils, and 300,000 students in uni- 
versities and colleges—a record of voluntary effort which I 
believe has no parallel elsewhere in the world. 


No doubt the results on the level of higher intellectual 
culture are disappointing, but so they are in American secu- 
lar education where the vast expenditure of money and ef- 
fort over the last thirty years has not produced a correspond- 
ing advance of higher culture. But the creation of this mas- 
sive educational system is in itself a great achievement and 
it should be regarded as the necessary condition and prepa- 
ration for the American Catholic culture of the future. The 
fact that Catholics are now demanding a higher standard of 
cultural achievement as we see in books like Msgr. Tracy 
Ellis’ essay on American Catholicism and the Intellectual Life 
and Professor O’Dea’s book on The American Catholic Di- 
lemma is itself a sign of progress, and it seems to me as cer- 
tain as anything can be that Catholic higher education is 
bound to advance and expand until it changes the whole as- 
pect of American Catholic culture. For as education reaches 
acertain point of development, it opens up new and wider 
cultural horizons. It ceases to be a utilitarian parochial effort 
for the maintenance of a minimum standard of religious in- 
struction and becomes the gateway to the wider kingdom of 
Catholic culture which has 2,000 years of tradition behind 
it and which is literally world-wide in its extent and scope. 
The name of this Association to which I am speaking today 
shows that American Catholics are fully aware of this tra- 
dition—that they feel that they can claim fellowship and spir- 
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itual relationship with a man like St. Thomas More who in 
a different country and in a remote age stood for exactly the 
same cause and the same tradition of culture for which they 
stand today. 

In the past owing to adverse circumstances American Cath- 
olics were deprived of this cultural heritage and forced to 
exist as outsiders on the periphery of a dominant Protestant 
culture. Nevertheless they were the legitimate heirs of a much 
richer cultural inheritance than anything that American 
Protestantism knew, and now that they are free to enter their 
inheritance, they will ultimately be able to exert an increas- 
ing influence on American thought and culture. It is obvious 
that this is an infinitely more important issue than the ques- 
tions of political influence—of whether there is any chance 
of a Catholic being elected President and so on—questions 
which have a certain journalistic appeal but which only touch 
the surface of Catholic life. It is the cultural issue that is the 
vital one, for it is only by a communication of culture and 
the meeting of minds that it is possible to make Americans 
realize the true nature of Catholicism and the real signifi- 
cance of Catholic values. Throughout the greater part of the 
nineteenth century it is safe to say that American Protes- 
tants knew less than nothing about all this. What they 
thought they knew was a caricature—a stereotype imposed by 
centuries of religious controversy and prejudice. And even 
today this state of ignorance is by no means fully dissipated, 
as one sees by the big sales achieved by Mr. Paul Blanshard’s 
books only a few years ago. 

Now it is easy to understand, if not to forgive, the mis- 
understandings which inspired the Know Nothing move- 
ment a century ago. The New Englanders, for instance, had 
their own highly developed regional culture, based on the 
old Puritan tradition and the new Unitarian ideology, and 
it was natural that they should resent the incursion of vast 
hordes of uneducated Catholics, speaking what was almost 
a strange language and worshipping, so to speak, strange gods. 
But all this is ancient history. The descendants of the immi- 
grants today are as American as the descendants of the Pil- 
grim Fathers, and the American Catholics of the present age 
are an educated people who have learned to adapt themselves 
to the American way of life without sacrificing their own 
religious and intellectual tradition. It is true Catholics are 
still a minority in a traditionally Protestant culture, but we 
are a very strong minority—far larger and stronger and better 
organized than many Catholic majorities in the Old World. 


Why then do we not possess a higher intellectual prestige 
and a stronger cultural influence in this country? It must 
surely be because Catholics have not yet learned how to use 
their latent cultural resources. If the thirty or forty million 
Catholics in this country were aware of their cultural 
strength, there is no power in the land that could equal them. 
The only conclusion we can draw is that American Catholi- 
cism is a sleeping giant, or perhaps rather that it is a giant 
that has not yet learned to speak. As our recent critics have 
pointed out—and they are for the most part friendly Cath- 
olic and American critics—we are still inadequately repre- 
sented in proportion to our numbers in the world of scholar- 
ship and learning, and perhaps even more in the intermed- 
iate world of public information and communication—the 
world in which American public opinion is formed. No peo- 
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Bin HE AUTUMN of last year, Allen Tate has been in 
England on a Fulbright Commission. During the Michelmas 
rm, he held a lectureship in poetry at the University of 
Oxford, ollowed, in the Spring term, by one at Leeds. He 
has also lectured in London at the American Embassy in 
Grosvenor Square and at the University of London, where, 
on both occasions, I was fortunate to meet him. 

One of the most famous Southern poets, once associated 
with the Fugitive group, Allen Tate needs no introduction 
to the American reader. A professor of Literature at Minne- 
ta, Mr. Tate has good claim to be considered as one of the 
alf-dozen best critics living and writing here or in the 
States. (My other five, on a snap quiz, would be T. S. Eliot, 
R. P. Blackmur, Lionel Trilling, Herbert Read and Edmund 
Wilson..) His poetry has never been an open book; there has 
ilways been a lonely and savage core to it; and Vivienne 
Koch, a Kenyon critic, described him some time ago as “a 
lugitive from the Fugitives,” a Romantic in Neo-Classical 
disguise. 

The Old Cause of the South, and other defeated loyalties, 
acount for much of what Mr. Tate himself has termed the 
‘locked-in ego” in his verse, a sense of “cut-off-ness” from 
the world. In an essay he wrote on his own black despond- 
ent “Ode to the Confederate Dead,” he spoke of poetry as 
‘mn indirect effort of a shaky man to justify himself to hap- 
pier men.” Meeting Mr. Tate, with his sallow, courteous, 
finely wrinkled face, one realizes that here is a man who 
has suffered the poetry which he has written. His verse has 
nat been squeezed out smoothly like tooth-paste or face-cream 


Rerrointn WHITE came to see me last April, a week after 
her sixtieth birthday. One reason for our meeting was this 
‘interview,” although when she arrived I had no set questions 
prepared. With such a writer, I thought, it might be best to 
neet her in terms of her own technique; to take a leaf out of 
ier own novels and let the conversation create its own pat- 
tm. “Tell me some modern American writers who impress 
jou,” I began, remembering her forthcoming visit to the 
United States in the autumn. 

“I have a tremendous admiration for Eudora Welty, for 
‘ott Fitzgerald’s The Great Gatsby, for Djuna Barnes’ Night- 
wood. I like John P. Marquand. Hemingway, only the early 
mes. Do you count Julian Green as American? There isn’t 
‘aovel, play or journal of his I haven’t read, re-read and 
tudied with passionate interest. But I'll have to catch up on 
the American moderns before I go.” 

“What about the American classics?” 

‘Tm well and truly soaked in Henry James of course. Oth- 
wise, bad gaps. Melville, only Moby Dick. Hawthorne, 
only The Scarlet Letter. I’ve just embarked, fascinated, on 
Tom Sawyer...” 

A beginning had been made, and before long we were talk- 
ing about the most famous of her own books, Frost in May, 
which came out just over twenty-five years ago. 

‘I still get fan letters, you know. It seems to have caught 
the imagination of all sorts of people. Not only contempo- 
ties but older and much younger women write to ask if I 
was a girl at schooi with them. I suppose you might say that 
itnow has three generations of readers.” 
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from a tube but has been ironed-out under pressure—a dark 
self-knowledge, intractable with meaning. Readers acquainted 
with Mr. Tate’s verse will have traced there the violent marks 
of conflict, the running losing battle with the Christian reli- 
gion fought out for many years in the writer’s mind. Sonnets 
at Christmas (1934) with its hints, first of acceptance, then 
resistance, was followed eight years after by More Sonnets 
at Christmas whose opening poem is torn apart with the ex- 
plosion of rejection and denial: 


Again the native hour lets down the locks 
Uncombed and black, but gray the bobbing beard; 
Ten years ago His eyes, fierce shuttlecocks, 

Pierced the close net of what I failed: I feared 

The belly-cold, the grave-clout, that betrayed 

Me dithering in the drift of cordial seas; 

Ten years are time enough to be dismayed 

By mummy Christ, head crammed between his knees. 


This war to the death between Christ and rejection, pro- 
longed with such harrowing in Mr. Tate’s verse, was the 
more curious in that his prose writings had defended, for 
many years, the Christian faith. As far back as 1930, in an 
essay on Religion and the Old South, he had championed 
Christian values, praising the social coherence which the 
Church had helped to establish. From the beginning, Mr. 
Tate appeared to have had no doubts as to the organizational 
importance of religion. Christendom bequeathed to men a 
common moral language; it provided a vocabulary where- 
with to reach agreement. For him, the only question was, 
“Is Christianity true?” (Continued on page 70) 


“What made you write it? When did you begin it?” 

“I wrote the first two or three chapters when I was sixteen 
and put them away in a drawer. Years later, one night, I 
was going through my things and I found these fragments 
and showed them to a friend of mine. He said that I must 
persevere, that I must write a chapter a week and bring it 
to tea each Saturday and read it to him. In a few months it 
was finished—and I’ve never written a book easily since, 
though at the time I was working full-time in an advertising 
agency. Everything came with the first draft and there were 
practically no crossings out. Quite unlike The Lost Traveller 
which was written with hard labour and misery over a pe- 
riod of some fifteen years. I had to draft the first chapter thir- 
teen times and every other one was written and re-written 
so often that it seemed impossible ever to finish it.” 

“Why do you think that one book came so easily?” 

“I suppose because my life in a convent school made such 
a deep impression on me that, in nearly twenty years of 
brooding on it, it had crystallised out and unconsciously 
written itself.” 

“What happened when you had finished your first book?” 

“Desmond McCarthy had printed two of my stories in his 
Life and Letters and a publisher had approached me, asking 
to see any book I might write. They thought my novel too 
slight—as did several others—until eventually it was taken by 
Desmond Harmsworth, who had just started a publishing 
business. The venture was short-lived but it was a lucky one 
for me.” 

“What were the reviews like?” 
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“Amazingly good. I had my one and only intoxicating little 
taste of fame. But it was a queer, unreal feeling as if they 
were writing about someone else’s book.” 

“What about the Catholic papers?” 

“They were kind too. In fact the one bad notice I had, 
came from a Church of England newspaper.” 

“What was the reaction of the convent you called ‘Lip- 
pington’ and its Order, ‘the Five Wounds’?” 

“In 1933, it was violent. There was even talk of a libel 
action but the Jesuits championed me and said the book was 
one that should be read, not suppressed. I fear some of the 
older nuns—though they could not be kinder to me person- 
ally—are still hurt by it. They never mention the book to me. 
But younger ones have told me that it has helped them to 
understand the children they teach.” 

“Do you think that books like yours and those of Greene 
and Waugh have led toward a franker approach to sex in 
Catholic publishing as a whole?” 

“In England ... . possibly. But only indirectly. I think 
that it would have come about anyhow.” 

“Do you think that the novelist, like the poet, is an un- 
acknowledged legislator of the world?” 

“Up to a point, yes. Obviously a novel with any power of 
life in it affects the reader's consciousness, makes him aware 
of things he was not aware of before. It can be like a drop of 
red ink that faintly colours a whole glass of water. But the 
reader forgets; all that is left finally, till he re-reads the book, 
is a vague, diluted impression. A novel can’t make the same 
sharp, permanent impact as a poem. It dissolves in retrospect. 
But a poem can lodge in you like a radium needle and keep 
on affecting your spiritual tissues.” 

“Has any poet made that sort of violent impact on you?” 

“Yes indeed. Francis Thompson . . . when I was twelve! 
My parents gave me his poems, at school, for my First Com- 
munion. I walked about all day, reading them, absolutely 
dazed. Some weeks later, the nuns confiscated them, but 
not until I’d learned very many by heart. Not only the 
“Hound,” but the long odes, “An Anthem of Earth,” “Ode 
to the Setting Sun” and many more. Two things were an 
absolute revelation to me. One was the possible analogy be- 
tween the saint and the poet.” 

“And the other?” 

“Until I was seven, when my father became a Catholic, 
he had brought me up on the Greek myths. He was a classi- 
cal scholar and wanted me to share his love of all that world. 
So I did, only too well. And suddenly Francis Thompson 
restored me all my ‘old gods’ in a new light, symbols, pre- 
figurations of the Christian mystery. I realized, for the first 
time, that Catholicism wasn’t narrow and exclusive but wide 
and inclusive. I can’t tell you the sense of release. I’d been 
trying so ludicrously hard for five years to curb my thoughts 
and imagination in case I slipped into heresy!” 

“Would you say your father’s conversion was an ‘intel- 
lectual’ one?” 

“He was most definitely intellectually convinced. He spent 
two years studying all the arguments for and against. But 
he always felt his final conversion was a grace.” 

“I see that in one of your journals you quote from Keats: 
‘Man should not dispute or assert, but whisper results to his 
neighbonr’.” 


(Continued on page 73) 
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Nathaniel 


Renoir’s Gabrielle upon the wall 
with all life’s pathos welling in her eyes 
and sunrise melting at the morning windows 


mock the mantel clock for whys and nows 
and filching of a second. 


This evanescent sunrise lights her shadows, 
lights a moment eyes that once had beckoned 
and been answered: 

lightless now, pathetic 
in the sunlight on the wall 
and the mocking of the clock, ticking. 


Modern, simple, elegant good taste. 
I am too wealthy to be wasteful; form 
and functionality are my criteria. 
A small but heavy N of blended gold 
and silver marks the ash trays mine, 
Nathaniel’s. 
Roses in a crystal throat, Gabrielle 
upon the wall, and teakwood old 
and polished: 

much, but not enough 

to indicate I care. My cognac is superb. 


That clock upon the mantel 

mocks my Gabrielle, my roses and my glass. 
And sunlight melting at the morning windows 
stalks the motes of dust with more persistence 
than waiting stars 

or rain. 


And I have little hope. 

Not hope as modern poets mean, 
equating moonlight and the midnight air 
weariness from sex and ancient despair 
with mystic rapture. 


Men who neither love nor care, 
men who never loved, could never care 
are not my spokesmen. 

I have loved 
and love no more and will not love. 
I am above such petty trifling. 


And I have little hope. 


There have been times, 

O there have been times indeed 

when a handful of lightning almost came to mean, 
and a panther’s eye by moonlight was a javelin 
through my heart, and even truth seemed part 

of possibility. 

But I see no possibility. 
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Havir2 little hope 
in Char. es Cathedral, the telescope 
at Palor:ar, the cleansing qualities of salt or soap, 
Florence of the Medicis, an absolution from the Pope; 
having ‘ttle hope 


in stern revisions 

of plans to win the East, decisions 

at the aliar, in the operating room, the six incisions 

in Pharaoh’s skull, cigarette advertisements, previsions 
and revisions 


of Catherine or Joan; 

having little hope, and hope alone 

the seed of faith, I scorn to worship faithless at the throne 
of some clay god. I have made myself a god of flesh and bone 
and worship him alone. 


Having little trust 

in word of men, seeing where the crust 

on truth has chipped revealing sunlight in the dust, 
and knowing life is one part love and nine parts lust, 
having little trust 


in Caesar or his son, 

in toothpaste, emeralds or a jelly bun, 

and sick to death of living before my life is done, 
I wait alone in shadows, watching just for fun 

dust moving in the sun. 


‘ 


I can be lyric even in despair. 

A gram of laughter is worth a pound of prayer. 
You say that I have neither? 

I do not care. 
Ido not care that I have little hope 
though there were times, times indeed 
when javelins by moonlight pierced my heart 
when Gabrielle was more than faded eyes 
lightless and pathetic, even roses meant 
and love could comprehend 
and love was kind. There have been times. 


Love was not always a hill of steel 

precise with pain, impregnable with sorrow, 
leek and cold as the scalpel of today, 
unlikely as tomorrow. It was not always so. 


Love was a hill of clay that I had mounted 
fim beneath my feet, but yielding. 
[ know this hill. 

I have stood at the brow 
and prayed deliverance a month of yesterdays, 
biting the knuckles of my clenched fists 
hot tears shaming my coat of many colors, 
and I have wondered, to what purpose. 


One is often tempted to believe, 

for trees have never grown from seeds of reason 
nor crossbeams struck without a tree. 

And yet this love was strange, believing 
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where it could not see and asking nonetheless 
for vision. It is error waiting signs and wonders; 
wisdom rarely uses exclamation points. Visionless, 
believing, I waited on the hill. Frustrate 

in a cubicle of hell I waited. 


This hill of clay beneath my feet 

that tree made beauty by a handful of lightning 
those roses with their transient meaning, 

they cannot comprehend, cannot forgive this love. 
And to what purpose. 


And will there always be this hill, 

this tree incomprehensible, 

and I in my coat of many colors praying deliverance 
to no purpose? 

Rather trade my coat for gold, 

fleeing the hill and haunting the forest, 

fearing the intent stare and the shadow in the hall. 
Rather the absence of possibility. 


Rather sunlight in the dust. 
Roses in a crystal throat, Renoir’s 
Gabrielle upon the wall, a small 
but valued monogram of gold, 
teakwood old and polished: 
these 
are not nothing. And my cognac is superb. 


These are enough. It matters little 

that the mantel clock or sunlight melting 

at the morning windows mock the lightless eyes 
stalking dust like a moonlight panther. 


It matters little. 

To turn from the hill is to enter the forest, 
the silent wood, 

and to understand. 


Even in sunlight at the morning windows 

wind sighs in the tree and danger skulks the hedges 
and the mantel clock knows. 

Here in my initialed forest, danger skulks. 


No wind in the trees has spoken quite so clearly 
as his muted eyes 
terrible as javelins in the moonlight. 


How long we have silently understood 

one another, the panther and I, and our game 
of stalking. Sleek in the silent wood watching 
with sly, ambiguous gaze. 


Even the choiring stars have not waited so ot 
nor the rain with its humble litanies, 


for always he is there crouching in the hedges 
and always our mutual knowing that we know. 
And can our strange encounter be surprise? 
Joun L’Heureux 
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hoc é BERNARD SHAW always had something to say. 
And what is more important, he knew how to say it and 
gid it well. Perhaps he could boast, as he often did, with 
andor and a refreshing touch of his ferocious egomania, that 
he was the greatest playwright since Shakespeare. Shaw and 
Shakespeare did share something in common besides an un- 
common genius, and that was the ability and courage to ex- 
pose the weakness of man and society while leaving their 
inherent dignity intact. Their plays are good box office, an 
yltimate criterion today, but they are also more than just 
entertainment. 

In jabbing at the real foibles and the real natures of all 
ifus, they are acting as critics, leveling us to our proper pro- 
portion and reducing us to our shared denominator. A slice 
of life would never suffice as drama for the two S’s and it 
should not for us. 

All things being equal, Shakespeare and Shaw will out- 
draw an American drama usually by about two to one. And 
ince the number of people sufhiciently versed or experienced 
in the theater to appreciate the plays for technical proficien- 
y alone would not keep a cast in salary for a week, we 
must conclude that they have an almost indestructible uni- 
versal appeal. 

In the past few years, excellent productions of some Shavi- 

in stand-bys have stolen a healthy march on our own drama- 
tists, and with their warm and profitable reception, other 
producers have been encouraged to try their hand. 
The phenomenal success of My Fair Lady was not due 
wlely to Rex Harrison or the Loewe-Lerner music; those 
wncerned with the Shaw adaptation played it safe and stay- 
a with his basic play. Twenty years ago it seems unlikely 
hat anyone would have had the temerity to present The 
Apple Cart in America, but Maurice Evans, perhaps remem- 
leting his good fortune with Man and Superman had the 
tourage to bring this acidulous political commentary to Broad- 
way. And one still has recent warm memories of Charles 
laughton et al. in Major Barbara, hardly considered a mod- 
em play by today’s standards. 

Added to the company of Shaw we find Chekov, Moliere, 
len and O'Casey, all with recent plays in New York. In 
the midst of these giants our American dramatists not only 
vem to be lost but are losing ground. That our American 
dama has yet to produce a playwright of major classical 
ature seems to be a valid premise. 

The facts, however, are not all against our earnest and 
atdworking playwrights. They must compete with a Euro- 
culture which has been built, purged and rebuilt be- 
fe ours ever came a-borning. England was a wellspring of 
ition when Shakespeare wrote in the sixteenth century 
f even more so when Shaw kicked off his literary bunt- 
§. That we are trying, and not completely failing, is be- 
hd question. 

We have achieved something in the theater which must 
e a leather-like taste in European mouths. The musical 
Medy, or more recently the musical play, is uniquely 
lerican and encourages us to hope for its extension into 
tama in the future. The musical play includes productions 
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like Carousel, Most Happy Fella, The Music Man, rather 
than the transparent burlesque-type comedy with a little neb- 
ulous music thrown in to relieve a dreary, evasive plot. 

Europeans have attempted to copy, imitate and emulate 
this art form but they fail just as we seem to fail in our 
spirited but unsuccessful efforts to reproduce the stature of 
some of their drama. If the present musical play has an 
American flavor and ingenuity that cannot be matched, nei- 
ther can we seem to capture the universal imagination and 
appeal of the Shakespeare, Ibsen and Shaw triumvirate. 
Somewhere we literally are missing the point. 

There seems to be a fairly constant stream of revolt against 
the self-righteousness of Calvinism wetting the bedrock of 
our current American playwrights. Most of them will stout- 
ly defend their plays as being highly moral, showing man’s 
struggles and deficiencies in the guise of some great intangi- 
ble “experience.” But we must distinguish between “moral” 
as applied to any rational act, and “moral” in the sense of 
virtue. 

A key-hole look at life, a back-fence eavesdropping on an 
individual’s most intimate and occult acts cannot be defend- 
ed on the score that it is a part of life and has a right to be 
represented in the theater. There are many things about life 
which we do not expose to the gaze of a casual on-looker be- 
cause man is a material and spiritual entity and it is unjust 
to turn the spotlight only upon that part of him which is 
inclined to disordered passion. By its very nature the spirit- 
ual deserves more adequate representation at the hands of 
those who by their talent delineate what corresponds to real- 
ity. 

Tennessee Williams, Arthur Miller and William Inge— 
certainly the most productive and talented Americans writ- 
ing plays today—seem to refute their own moral defense of 
their plays. The perimeter of their emotions is bounded by 
a narrow concept of the fallen nature of man with precious 
little hope for anything better. There is little enough Chris- 
tian optimism in the world today and it should not be the 
task of an art form to destroy what is remaining. The atti- 
tude of their characters shows man’s mind picked clean, his 
bones stripped skeletally, the spirituality of his nature hope- 
lessly gone in a puff of passion, if it ever got a chance to 
show itself at all. 

On the other hand, no one is advocating that Rousseauism 
predominate American drama, for it is as much an antithesis 
of man’s true nature as its Calvinistic counterpart. To ask an 
intelligent theater-goer to swallow the notion that man is 
essentially good and properly sheltered will remain so seems 
to be «reasonable. Such an idea in drama would embalm 
man in a vacuous state of paralysis, neatly arranging his per- 
sonality in what amounts to cognitive concrete. 

It seems basic to some critics that an honest appreciation | 
and appraisal of man’s dual nature kept firmly in mind will 
help point the way for greater maturation in American dra- 
ma if not be the path itself. 

Graham Greene is considered by many to be a popular 
rather than a major writer, and yet his sensitive but inef- 
fectual dilemma of The Living Room struck an encouraging 
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note in the minds of those concerned with our contemporary 
drama. Perhaps it is anomalous to use a British author to 
illustrate a case in point, but one cannot readily find a re- 
cent American playwright who has come so close to utilizing 
the balance of good and evil in man. 

Despite polished performances by a cast headed by Bar- 
bara Bel Geddes, The Living Room died unabsolved of its 
defects. The reason for its demise was simply a refusal by 
most to admit first that sin exists with its consequential ef- 
fects, and secondly that any play which produces a thought 
process beyond the sensate will ever pay its way. 

Some protestations of hurt will be registered by the play- 
wrights, producers and directors of some of the fantastically 
successful productions of the past three or four years that 
continual sell-outs are not indicative of creative anemia. For 
the first time in who can remember when, shows wait for 
available houses, some even make money on the road—in 
short the credit ledger is riding high. And no one can blame 
these people for wanting to profit from their investment of 
talent, time and money. 

However, few American shows make real money unless 
the name on the marquee is big enough to guarantee the 
initial costs. In our star consciousness only a name like Ethel 
Merman could keep the audience from taking pot-shots at 
a Happy Hunting debacle, while Auntie Mame probably 
would never have lived long enough in try-outs to see her 
Beekman penthouse if Rosalind Russell had not carried the 
pay-load. 

A drama or musical is none at all if the star must carry 
the show by rising above the script, or else we must admit 
that without the leading player there would be no play. 
And the script comes first in sequence. Laurence Olivier 
brought a brilliance to Oedipus Rex that few others have 
achieved, but Sophocles will be playing for hundreds of 
years with complete unknowns while Auntie Mame and oth- 
er whipped cream dishes that soon sour will go out with old 
playbills. 


ss ARGUMENT seems to be that commercially rewarding 
dramas are for the most part neither new nor American. SRO 
signs and million dollar advance sales are for musicals, not 
dramas. The Shavian stampede is running comfortably ram- 
pant. Julie Harris achieved mature stardom in an adaptation 
of Jean Anouilh’s The Lark. The Old Vic comes back to 
everyone’s delight. And now even Juno and the Paycock is 
getting a musical treatment. And the list goes on and on. The 
big dramas, if we may use that term, all admit of a soul in 
man. 

Are we wrong, then, in asking for an evaluation of the 
moral good in man despite his defections, when Shaw, for 
example, who was most serious about our relationship to 
God and society, is making more money now with his plays 
than when he was living? Superficial readers accuse him of 
the grossest irreverence and blasphemy and yet this Puritan 
resolved more conflicts of man and society in Man and Super- 
man than Inge and Williams have in ten plays. We cannot 
argue that Shaw is now just coming into his own, for theat- 
rical history shows that Shaw has always been a money- 
maker. 

His plays are provocative “think” plays, transcending 
mere individual experiences. His works, and those of all 
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classicists, achieve the proper catharsis that most of oy 
American plays do not. An audience participates in Shake 
speare, Shaw and Ibsen, thinks as the play thinks, and dog 
not sit as mesmerized bystanders embarrassed for stumbling 
onto some person’s sin. It does not seem enough to be satis 
fied with back-yard observations on the minuscule anim. 
ity of a few transients in our drama. 

Some will object, and justifiably so, that great playwright 
are not being. produced in Europe at the present, but wha 
is important is that they have been produced at one time q 
another. This is not to deprecate the artistry of such me 
as T. S. Eliot, Christopher Fry and Terence Rattigan, byt 


they hardly approach classical stature in playwrighting. Mr.) 


Eliot has transferred his poetic genius to the play form with. 
out the same masterful results, but he does come closer tha 
the others. The number of his plays is so small that a fai 
comparison cannot be made, but at least in The Cocktail 
Party he freely discussed man’s complex composition in a te 
freshing, intelligent manner, even offering his audience the 
distasteful observation that there are people willing to atone 
for their misdeeds. His current contribution, The Elder 
Statesman, shows man’s ultimate reconciliation for his in- 
discretions, something we all must face. 

Notwithstanding some of his critics, Eugene O'Neill pre- 
sented the boldest native thrust towards a prudent examine 
tion of the soul’s ability to conquer the flesh. He did not 
always succeed (who does?) but at times he makes us pain- 
fully aware of what we should be rather than what we mer. 
ly happen to be. The duplicity and hypocrisy of man, att 
fully concealed behind a facade of respectability rather than 
honesty, was a constant theme in many of O’Neill’s plays. 
The use of masks in The Great God Brown was an ingeni- 
ous thought for American drama even though the Greeks 
were a few thousand years ahead of him. And their use was 
not only accepted but applauded, for good drama applies uni- 
versally to man and not to individuals. Again, in Strange In 
terlude, O’Neill showed his deep interest in the spirit of 
man by putting the inner thoughts of his characters into 
speech. 

The young O'Neill impressed us as the bright hope of 
Christian classicism in the theater, but as he matured pat 
of his genius seemed to give way to a pessimism which stul 
tified his earlier works. It was disappointing, then, but no 
altogether surprising, to find his latest works, the posthum 
ously produced Long Day’s Journey into Night and A Touch 
of the Poet to be picayunish, living room biopsies of his fam 
ily’s private affairs. The first paid off with the brilliance of 
Frederick March and the second followed suit because of 
Helen Hayes. Here again we can see that the application o 
individual experience must find its proper proportion in te 
lation to the universal good and man’s proper end or else t 
main a selfish peep-hole reminder of what might have been. 

All in all, the one thing remaining to man in every cit 
cumstance is his dignity and it is this which some American 
dramatists seem to deny their characters. For the sake of em 
tional impact and dramatic emphasis they are willing to pare 
away at the dignity of person, letting an acid of exposure 10b 
a man of the last vestige which distinguishes him from oth 
er animals. The dignity of man is his essence and represents 
his intrinsic worth no matter how degraded he may have be 
come through circumstances or weakness. And what is inhet 
ent in a nature cannot be abstracted, talent and genius 
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ihe pla, wright notwithstanding. To arouse sympathy for 
Blanche in Streetcar Named Desire and Madge in Picnic is 
got eno'igh, for one also feels a sense of revulsion for the 
euel th ft of their dignity by the authors. 

In Evemy of the People Ibsen spins out a universal tru- 
im that the people are not a very commendable lot on the 
whole when someone intrudes upon the selfish interests of 
ach. What is often good for the greatest number will be de- 
tered by the few who are in control and must remain there 
9 stay alive and solvent. 

Doctor Stockman suffered a plethora of abuses from Ib- 
en's “people” whom he had befriended all of his life, and 
yet, when he was on the brink of being driven from his na- 
tivity, the injuries and assaults melted away as he discovered 
gmething that many of us will spend our lives trying to un- 
derstand. Stockman faced his adversaries not as a self-right- 
eous do-gooder, but as a man convinced that the strength of 
his God-given dignity made him the strongest even though 
he stood alone. 

Despite his genius Henrik Ibsen probably never made as 
much money from his plays as has William Inge. And yet 
there seems little likelihood that any of Mr. Inge’s current 
works will be playing seventy-five years from now as Ibsen’s 
are, simply because they lack classical stature. 

Mr. Inge’s Picnic represents an intensely keyed laboratory 
examination of the appetitive machinations of several people 
ma hot day in Kansas. Weather does affect emotions but 
as it stands here it is hardly profound enough to carry it into 
theatrical repertory. Actually, nothing much is said or done 
inthe play that is not said or done individually all over the 
world when persons obey instinctive impulses. 

But this reduces man to his disordered passions only, no 
matter how accurately it depicts an American scene on a 
summer day. If scene painting is our criterion for great dra- 
ma, then Mr. Inge and company measure the full distance. 
But if it does not then we must hope that such brilliantly 
endowed playwrights will mature and project themselves into 
permanently great drama. 


The transition from Mr. Inge’s first play, Come Back, Lit- 
tle Sheba, to his latest, The Dark at the Top of the Stairs, 
isa descending spiral of technique and a loss of universality. 
What amounted to a sensitive touch in Sheba became a mere 
tactileness in Picnic, and many who were enthusiastic about 
Inge’s great potential so patent in the figures of Lola and 
Doc were disappointed when he gave way to brittle, glassine 
tteatment in his next plays. 

When the spes or hope of drama is completely absent as 
the curtain falls, the audience is uncomfortably aware that it 
has been a stick spectator at a spectaculum rather than a 
participant from its seat. No one objects to tragedy in dra- 
ma, no matter how searing and humiliating it might be- 
come, as long as there is the hope of restored or recovered 
dignity for the characters involved. It must be an unfulfilled 
playwright who is willing to let his audience leave the thea- 
ter saying, “I’m glad that sort of thing can’t happen in real 
life.” 

Mr. Inge certainly chose base and disturbing elements for 
Sheba—a frustrating struggle against alcholism; the simple 
determination of Lola to repress the obex of her forced mar- 
tiage—but after showing the facets of Doc’s intrinsic conflicts 
and Lola’s heartbreaking refusal to face reality, the author 
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rights their souls and with Lola’s last words the audience is 
pleased and ready to identify its dignity with that of the 
characters. What happened to Mr. Inge’s thinking after 
Sheba only he knows. One can only hope that somewhere 
he will regain his delicate and sensitive rapport with man’s 
spirituality or check into the Poetics of Aristotle. 


Paces wuHatT has been said it is obvious that we are not 
promoting medieval morality plays. Sheba is hardly cathedral 
fare. The criticism directed to Mr. Inge is that his grasp of 
man’s inherent dignity should have been strengthened by 
the enthusiastic reception of his maiden effort, rather than 
being left to stand like a mockbeggar in the tuigid rush of 
his succeeding plays. 

Writing two years ago in Theatre Arts, Clare Booth Luce 
listed her ten most unforgettable American plays. And mem- 
orable they were. Who would argue about Coquette, What 
Price Glory?, Emperor Jones, and Green Pastures? Yet, one 
cannot help wondering when any of these plays have been 
revived in the past decade or so, except the television pro- 
duction of Green Pastures. 

Mrs. Luce wisely omitted plays by foreign playwrights and 
selected only American ones because, as she said, “Shaw and 
Shakespeare could easily fill up the whole ten.” That seems 
to leave us with an uneasy indictment when four of Shaw’s 
plays have been on Broadway recently and the musical adap- 
tation of Pygmalion is still selling out. Our contribution for 
the most part has been stereotyped farces, infidelity and un- 
abashed obscenity. Perhaps the case is being overstated but 
it should be apparent that we know that sex exists and is 
here to stay. The jump from the hurt antagonism of the de- 
pression era to the morbid curiosity of today does not rep- 
resent much progress in our thinking or in our drama. 

The most frequently repeated excuse for hewing to a safe 
course in our drama is the prohibitive mechanical cost of 
putting a play on the boards. No one will argue with the 
truth of such a statement, playwrights least of all. It is dif- 
ficult to experiment with realities in the theater when the 
author must limit the number of his characters, plan for a 
single set if possible, and lace his script with enough physi- 
cal interest to make the reviews and advertising attractive. 
But this opens up another whole field of discussion—gov- 
ernment subsidy insuring theatrical experimentation against 
the hamstringing fear of financial failure. Most people can 
live through an artistic failure but not a financial one. There 
were failures on Shaw’s shelf, as there are on every play- 
wright’s, but one must be encouraged to write more than 
money-safe pot-boilers. But government subsidy does not con- 
cern us here. 

Since America has produced novelists of immense stature 
—Faulkner, Lewis, Hemingway—it is not unreasonable to 
hope that the same can happen to our gifted playwrights. 
No one respects the contributions of our American drama- 
tists to our culture more than those who want the best for 
our theater. Perhaps it is the excessive pride we Americans 
take in doing all things in the best possible way that lead¢ 
us to criticize, hoping to encourage. 

But all that we have been. saying here is best said by Ten- 
«nessee Williams, himself, writing to Time in defense of one 
of his plays. 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Mountolive, by Lawrence Durrell. 
318 pp. Dutton. $3.95. 


I" 1s becoming increasingly clear, in 
this third volume of a proposed tet- 
ralogy whose central theme “is an inves- 
tigation of modern love,” that Lawrence 
Durrell has already proven himself one 
of the few civilized novelists writing to- 
day. And by the term “civilized,” one 
does not mean that he has merely 
eschewed the proletarian image of man 
as projected upon us in the Thirties, or 
that he has become the chief chronicler 
in the Fifties (as Marquand on US. 
mores) of the social comedy of man- 
ners—although Mountolive itself, at its 
remarkably sustained higher levels, is 
very much a comedy of manners. But it 
may be said that Durrell is a civilized 
writer because he is not afraid of com- 
plexity; he is not afraid of intelligence; 
he is not afraid to deal in grays, instead 
of the black of human depravity or the 
white of improbable sanctity. 

This is not to imply, however, that 
Durrell possesses the finest possible 
awareness of what one must call a moral 
consciousness—although this, admitted- 
ly, is a dangerous assertion to make, 
since the total structure of his work still 
awaits the fourth part, Clea, which 
must, of course, bear the burden of con- 
clusive evaluation. But as it stands now, 
in the present light of Mountolive, Dur- 
re!l does not se2m to have advanced be- 
yond the majority of his fellow-novelists 
in distinguishing between the eros and 
agape in the image he presents of mod- 
ern love (and why “modern” love?), 
thus inadvertently adding to our con- 
temporary confusion. And yet perhaps it 
is too much to expect in reality, as well 
as in the literature created from it, that 
everyone should be automatically pre- 
sumed to exist in the same idealistic 
milieu. What is to be justifiably expect- 
_ed, however, is that the novelist’s por- 
trayal of human relationships should be 
based upon more substantial motivations 
than are apparently involved in even so 
clever a work as Mountolive. 

The earlier assertion that Lawrence 
Durrell has the capability of dealing in 
shades of gray was not meant in:any way 
to characterize his considerable powers 
of descriptive (or, more accurately, 
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evocative) writing. Few writers, in fact, 
can even come close to matching him in 
the dazzling sensuous quality of his 
prose. But his talent in this respect often 
runs to excess, and the poetic compul- 
sion too often results in merely affecting 
a lush and over-similied prose. At his 
best, however, and that is very nearly 
most of the time, Durrell has restored a 
sense of artistic awareness toward the 
form of the novel that has not been 
much in evidence since the days of 
Henry James. Moreover, Durrell has ac- 
complished this with an astonishing de- 
gree of complexity (see Justine, Bal- 
thazar), derived from a method of ex- 
perimentation not accessible to James. 
At any event, with qualifications duly 
noted above, Lawrence Durrell is now 
but one step from completion of what 
may eventually be considered one of the 
significant artistic creations of our time. 
Tuomas P. McDonne.y 


Providence Island, by Jacquetta 
Hawkes. 239 pp. Random House. 
$3.50. 


— eytann reads the first few pages 
of Providence Island is caught. It 
is a spellbinder, an adventure story with 





Lawrence Durrell: ‘‘Modern love’’ 


a novel idea, philosophical overtong 
civilized style and humor. It is som 
what reminiscent of Nevil Shute’s eay}. 
er books, when he was more intereste 
in unusual extensions of human experi 
ence than he is nowadays. 

Actually it is an old literary trick t 
invent a community completely Cut off 
from human contact, as in the case of 
Atlanta, Utopia and, more recently, |s 
landia. Always the imaginary communi. 
ty is visited by sensitive characters from 
our own world, who are able to compare 
ways of dealing with the whole range of 
human problems. Usually, our own 
methods come off second best. 

And this is what happens when 4 
group of Oxford scientists land on Provi- 
dence Island to investigate a find of 
“upper Paleolithic blade culture” in the 
South Pacific, where it has no right to 
be. A pilot who made a forced landing 
during the war had picked up some 
flint weapons and tools identical with 
those made by European prehistoric 
man. Although the island was supposed- 
ly uninhabited, the expedition found a 
handful of strange people living in an 
extinct volcanic crater, where they and 
their forebears had lived since prehis 
toric days. They have never invented 
writing and have no written documents, 
but their literature and _ history have 
been handed down by word of mouth 
for thousands of years. 

This folk history recounts how their 
ancestors had migrated from Europe to 
avoid aggression, which the gods had 
warned them was death to the human 
spirit. In place of weapons, they devel 
oped defensive mental powers, through 
which they were enabled to bemuse 
their enemies, communicate wordlessly 
with their friends, cultivate infinitely 
superior relations with lovers, and so on. 
Even without modern conveniences, the 
prospects are so attractive that two mem: 
bers of the expedition elect to stay be 
hind when the rest sail for home. 

The author uses the underplayed Eng 
lish fiction style which is so effective 
with its quiet charm and warm under 
standing of personality. She also has 4 
deft way of sustaining suspense without 
goading the reader to impatience. This 
is her first novel, but not her first book. 
The others are the fruit of her career as 
an archaeologist. The notes on the dust 
jacket suggest, however, that she has ak 
ways been more interested in the phile 
sophical implications of archaeological 
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investigation rather than in scientific 
facts themselves. She is a second cousin 
of Gerard Manley Hopkins, and is mar- 
ied to |. B. Priestley. 

Orca M. PEeTerson 


Command the Morning, by Pearl S. 
Buck. 317 pp. John Day. $4.50. 


NE APPROACHES a new novel by a 

Nobel Prize winner like Mrs. 
Buck with reverence, remembering the 
tiumph of her early works. In Mrs. 
Buck’s case, The Good Earth was such 
a triumph, and there were others along 
the same general line, all with Oriental 
subject-matter, all of varying impressive- 
ness. So it is a traumatic experience to 
rad this latest work. Reverence gives 
way to incredulity, and incredulity to 
amazement, that a skilled and talented 
writer could produce so inept and un- 
convincing a story. 

This is a Western-hemisphere novel, 
and one that deals with the central 
event of the twentieth century: the de- 
velopment and manufacture of the atom 
bomb. The fly-leaf of the book informs 
us that Pearl Buck “has read everything 
on the subject” and perhaps she has, but 
the result is a sterile, unconvincing sto- 
y of the lives, intellectual and sexual, 
ofsome men and women involved in the 
Project.” There is Burton Hall and his 
wife Molly: Burton, the head of Los 
Alamos project, and Molly his foolish, 
bby, maternal and devoted wife. 
There is Stephen Coast who works for 
burton and suffers terrible, Quaker 
pangs of conscience about the use of the 
bomb, and his wife Helen, who is gay, 
attractive and jealous of Jane Earl. Now 
Jane is that (to Mrs. Buck) strange 
anomaly, a lady scientist, “tall and slim 
and cool,” who is perhaps the most ro- 
mantic and unlikely figure to step foot 
into modern popular fiction. Stephen is 
attracted to Jane, as is Burton, who ad- 
dresses her as “Tall Girl” unremitting- 
ly, and who weaves into his scientific 
jargon and gruff, erudite considerations, 
invitations to her, in the coarsest terms, 
0 go to bed with him. 

It has often been noted how unsuc- 
‘ssful most writers are when they try 
0 portray great writers in their novels: 
the evidences of the “great writer's” skill 
ate always so poor. Here as well, this 
weakness ruins the attempt to create be- 
livable scientists. Merely to drop words 
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like isotopes, Fermi, energy, heavy wa- 
ter, thermodynamics, and Fermi again, 
again and again, is not to create scien- 
tists on the page, just as it is not enough 
to talk familiarly and knowingly of 
“The Boss” (FDR) or (so help me!) 
the “Little Boss” (Truman) to establish 
an atmosphere of authentic closeness to 
the Great. 

So it happens that nothing has 
worked out for Mrs. Buck. Her intent, 
to make out of the highly dramatic ele- 
ments of world and human history a 
novel of valuable social and human 
comment, is never realized. What is 
worse, from the point of view of the in- 
nocent reader who comes to her with 
the plain desire to be interested and en- 
tertained, what she has done is to make 
great men seem faintly ridiculous, great 
events, of lesser importance, and an in- 
tensely significant piece of history a vast 
stretch of pretentious writing and bor- 
ing reading. 

Doris GruMBACH 


Death in That Garden, by Jose 
Andre Lacour. Translated by 
Humphrey Hare. 310 pp. Rine- 
hart. $3.95. 


eee is a readable, even exciting, sto- 
ry of power and _ suspense, the 
strength of which is its plot and setting, 
and the weakness of which is its cliche 
of character and theme. 

The author, a thirty-nine-year-old Bel- 
gian novelist, playwright and translator 
writing in French, has been compared 


with Graham Greene, Camus, Mauriac 
and Joseph Conrad. But I believe that 
Lacour is primarily a Gothic novelist. 
As such he deals best with violence, 
whether of incident or of reader reaction 
to his incidents, and is best when he is 
doing or describing rather than when 
he is reflecting on the ironies of ex- 
istence. 

His mise en scene is a living hell of a 
South American jungle, Dantesque in 
the vividness of its heat, smells, dirt, de- 
cay and dangers. Greed and a lust for 
power have lured most of the jungle 
damned to this hell. The specific attrac- 
tion is diamonds. When the government 
sends the military to prevent further 
prospecting and thereby to satisfy its 
own greed and need to display arbitrary 
power, a riot of rebellion and anarchy 
breaks out. One of its results is that an 
oddly assorted band of fugitive-adven- 
turers is forced to flee the mining town, 
not down-river to freedom and safety, 
but up-river to the even more primitive 
jungle and another kind of captivity. 
They are the pursued, but they also are 
the pursuers—of still more wealth and 
ultimately of death. 

It is this jungle flight which provides 
the main story line of the book, the 
most horror, the best Gothic writing. It 
is also these people, outcasts led by mis- 
fits fleeing other outcasts and misfits in 
the ironic exchange of one hell for an- 
other, who supply most of the book’s 
cliches. 

These include the inevitable ex-Nazi 
playing the Wehrmacht officer with as 
little success but with as much power- 
happiness in the jungle as in Hitler’s 
Germany; the inevitable European Jew 
whose search for a new life in a terra 
incognita of friendship and wealth leads 
him to the same old ghetto; a Spanish 
soldier whose egoism inevitably leads 
him to madness and the belief that he 
has become the miserable wretch he had 
recently tortured; a deaf-mute child and 
her grasping, lecherous, drunkard fa- 
ther who seek togetherness along the 
Amazon; and, most inevitable of all, the 
prostitute with the heart of gold and a 
childlike dream of romantic love. 

If you are looking for a priest around 
these parts, he’s here too: a Bavarian 
missionary to the natives whose mission 
turns out to be (he calls it predestina- 
tion!) spiritual advisor to the fugitives. 
His cliche of action is that he helps the 
bad guys against the good guys; of dia- 
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logue, that he always sounds like Fran- 
cis of Assisi; and of motivation, that, 
having “lost his belief in the mercy of 
God,” he must find it again in the jun- 
gle inhabited largely by hate merchants, 
murderers, thieves and fallen women. 

Simply to name these people is to 
know them. And that is their fault. 
They are not believable. Yet, the aston- 
ishing story is shockingly good because 
power is the forte of the author: power 
studied as subjects, power as the design 
of the fiction, power of the descriptive 
and narrative style. Sin in effect, not in 
motivation, he handles very movingly. 
But the subtleties, like conscience, and 
the niceties, like love, he has no gift for. 
It behooves Lacour, of course, to love 
the good and to hate evil; the art of his 
fiction, however, is truer to the harsh 
reality of evil than to the meretricious 
attractions of jungle do-goodism. 

The publishers, by the way, have not 
done well by this book. They provided 
a good translator, yes; but the art work, 
the quality of the paper, the binding and 
the typography are quite cheap. Lacour 
deserves better. 

James G. Murray 


Tidings, by Ernst Wiechert. Trans- 
lated from the German by Marie 


Heynemann and Margery B. Led- 
ward. 302 pp. Macmillan. $4.50. 


i LATE Ernst Wiechert (1887- 
1950) spent five months in Buchen- 
wald concentration camp and then en- 
dured years of enforced silence for 
backing Hitler’s foe, Pastor Niemoeller. 
After the Buchenwald days, Wiechert 
was kept under observation by the Ges- 
tapo and forbidden to publish his works, 
but he continued to write. He lectured 
in the U.S. in 1949 and died a year 
later at sixty-three. He had authored 
some sixty books, including poetry and 
essays as well as fiction, none of it well 
known in the U.S. Out of his soul-stir- 
ring experiences he fashioned his post- 
humous novel, first published in Ger- 
many in 1953. 

This is the story of three brothers, 
landowners in a small patriarchal com- 
munity, and of their struggle to rebuild 
their lives after the shattering experi- 
ences of Nazi terrorism. The eldest re- 
habilitates himself through works of 
charity. The second brother seeks sal- 
vation through the channel of husband- 
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ry. But the third, Amadeus, finds yo 
such panacea. War and imprisonment 
have choked his trust in people and jp 
life. Man has lost his ties to tradition 
and it is the goal of Amadeus to find 
his way back to early Christianity and 
with his two brothers to stand symbol 
cally in similar relationship to the 
Christ Child as did the Three Wig 
Men of the East 2000 years ago. 

Author Wiechert’s work possesses an 
impressive complexity that stems per 
haps from its milieu of the forest and 
fen country of the Baltic region that js 
in a sense more Slavic than German, 
The tale has also a portion of poetic 
beauty and as one critic has mentioned 
it is clearly written from the heart. But 
for the most part, the expression through- 
out lacks skillful restraint and is too 
sentimental to qualify as a high artistic 
achievement. What matters more, the 
novelist seems to place all hopes in the 
Child as such and to rule out other in- 
tegral portions of the Christian message, 

This surely is not the highest level 
work, nor is it cheap stuff, either. It suf 
fers from a tiresome obscurantism and 
in places a too sentimental prose. But 
it does offer some truly impressive char 
acterizations and it clearly represents a 
sincere, determined effort to find the 
way back to the Stable, which may b 
well worth while if only as preliminary 
to learning what the Child did in later 
life. 


JosepuH H. SHERmAN 


Four Stories, by Sigrid Undset. 
Translated from the Norwegian 
by Naomi Walford. 2454 pp. 
Knopf. $3.75. 


HE AUTHOR of Kristin Lavransdater 
is well known for her epic, sweep 
ing historical novels. But what is little 
known about her is her sensitive work 
in a more narrow form: the novella. The 
novella—perhaps the most overlooked 
and ignored of literary forms—has a 
tracted writers of stature and yet yields 
such a meager output. One can think o 
perhaps three great ones: Death in Ver 
ice, The Dead, The Beast in the Jungle. 
And now Naomi Walford has done 
a great service by translating into Eng 
lish for the first time, four early works 
by Miss Undset. 
Selma Broter tells of a small, lost life 
in a style reminiscent of Joyce. But thet 
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is no ‘cpiphany,” no sudden _break- 
through of light. This touching story is 
of a spinster office worker who lives vi- 
cariously in her sister's broken life and 
in the !ove affair of two younger co- 
workers. The interplay of the normal, 
happy lives and the drab empty life of 
the spinster creates a tension and a poig- 
nancy Which is almost unbearable. On- 
ly the brevity of the form saves it from 
pathos. 

Simonsen makes a sharp-etched pic- 
tue of an old man who is forced to 
leave his illegitimate child and move to 
mother town. The evocative pang of 
heartache, again, just as in Selma Bro- 
ter, is well maintained until the end of 
the piece. Yet the work never descends 
into pathos, or strains into melodrama. 

Miss Smith-Tellefsen portrays Cwith 
a Freudian aura surrounding the main 
character) a completely unfulfilled wom- 
an, unconsciously in love with her ex- 
employer, placed firmly in a servant's 
satus by her new employer (a wom- 
an). Thjodolf tells another poignant 
tale. A sailor’s childless wife takes a ba- 
by boy into her home as a ward. The 
child’s real mother appears and the 
chain of interlinked events moves to 
the climax. . 

Miss Undset’s careful and gentle por- 
ttaits of souls in frustration, caught up 
in the misery of the human condition 
never become obtrusively ironic, and 
never pathetic or melodramatic. The 
closest parallel in recent times is Kath- 
eine Mansfield—and she dealt mostly 
in shorter works with the drama of the 
human spirit rising triumphant over mo- 
ments of frustration, soul-wrench and 
poignancy. 

This volume is a welcome addition to 
aform which has been too long over- 
looked. 


Eucene McNamara 


The Kingdom Under the Sea, by 
Henri Queffelec. Translated from 
the French by Len Ortzen. 223 
pp. Pantheon. $3.50. 


 etnetigy writes a story of the sea 
must inevitably face the fact that 
he has chosen a complex subject indeed. 
For the man who wrests his living from 
the sea lives an existence of intricate 
titcumstances. For days he is isolated 
ftom his family and the comforts of the 

re. During those same days he labors 
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in the society of sailors who individually 
are as lonely as he. Their own safety and 
the livelihood of those at home depend 
upon the code of honor that binds these 
craftsmen. The sailor must thus be a 
man of integrity. Yet each sailor is pit- 
ted against incalculable forces: the sea 
that yields up her fish and the elements 
that render the taking perilous. But it 
is his love for those at home that makes 
the sailor’s life worthwhile. 

Such are the circumstances that Hen- 
ri Queffelec has ably and sensitively 
faced in The Kingdom under the Sea. 
Yet he has made the sailor’s life bleak 
indeed by depriving the principals of 
the essential elements of love. Jean Mo- 
denou, skipper of a Breton fishing ves- 
sel, discovers a fishing ground which he 
intends to keep secret from his rivals. 
His wife, Madeleine, is difficult and de- 
manding. This is the second marriage for 
both, and it was the death of past mates 
which spiritually isolated both Jean and 
Madeleine before their marriage, and 
which now makes it almost impossible 
for them to find an understanding. 

Jean is absorbed in his newly discov- 
ered fishing ground, and he becomes the 
envy of his competitors. Madeleine, 
proud and moody, neglected by a hus- 
band who fears to come home to her, 
engages in an adulterous affair with 
Goaster, one of Jean’s crew who in the 
meantime has betrayed the secret of the 
fishing ground. Taking justice into his 
own hands, Jean forces Goaster to jump 
into the sea because he has betrayed the 
code of both man and the sea. It is at 
this “moment of truth” that the entire 
spiritual difficulty is reconciled for 
Jean, and partially because of what the 
seducer has told hir, he now truly un- 
derstands Madeleine. 

The material of the novel is well 
handled. There are some admirable 
scenes: Jean searching for the betrayer 
of the secret fishing ground; the pathe- 
tic description of Goaster’s room; Jean’s 
visit to the cemetery where his former 
wife and child are buried, and the final 
confusion of the execution on shipboard. 

The style is quite another matter. In 
an attempt to heighten the lyricism and 
at the same time to vivify Jean’s feel- 
ings, the author emphasizes the stream 
of consciousness. This fact, combined 
with some awkward shifts in point of 
view, elipses and fragment sentences, 
annoys the reader, especially when it in- 
trudes upon the clarity of extended des- 


criptions of fishing operations. Some of 
this weakness may be the fault of the 
translator, who perhaps has attempted 
to render the mood of the original too 
exactly. At any rate, the prose rhythm 
of the translation leaves much to be de- 
sired. 
Dantret T. MircHecy 


Memento Mori, by Muriel Spark. 
224 pp. Lippincott. $3.95. 


Satan and Cardinal Campbell, by 
Bruce Marshall. 205 pp. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. $3.50. 


ye oF Miss Spark’s novels previous- 
ly published in this country (she is 
a young British writer) were generally 
recognized as “unusual,” “interesting,” 
“promising” or “original.” Unfortunate- 
ly all of these normally fine words are 
used by reviewers as a euphemism for 
“she’s a good writer but her novel 
doesn’t come off.” 

This time Miss Spark does much bet- 
ter, but still in the last two pages her in- 
tricate path of a plot, which has taken 
many an unexpected turn and many a 
delightful twist, comes out nowhere, 
and the reader cannot help but feel dis- 
appointed even though until then he 
has been reading with pleasure. Perhaps 
it is that her subject, old age, and her 
characters, all of whom are over seventy 
years of age, allow of no other solution, 
but the intricacies of the plot that the 
author has constructed lead the reader 
to expect more. 

Memento Mori, despite the ultimate 
plot failure, is still something worth 
reading, especially for those with a taste 
for the bizarre. Like Evelyn Waugh’s 
The Loved One, it has the shocking ef- 
fect gained by honest, open discussion 
of a subject that most of us in this en- 
lightened age have tacitly agreed not to 
discuss or think about except in tran- 
quilizing and deceiving cliches. “Being 
over seventy,” one of Miss Spark’s char- 
acters says, “is like being engaged in a 
war. All our friends are going or gone 
and we survive amongst the dead and 
the dying as on a battlefield.” But still, 
as Don Marquis’ mehitabel has said and 
as Miss Spark’s novel proves, “There’s a 
dance in the old dame yet.” 

Satan and Cardinal Campbell, Bruce 
Marshall’s latest novel, is a disappoint- 
ment. The story of Donald Dunwhinnie 
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Campbell from the day of his ordina- 
tion until his death as a Cardinal, it 
contains much of Marshall’s amusing, 
revealing dialogue but an equal amount 
that is so far from what it is attempting 
to caricature that it loses all connection 
with reality. The same is true of Mar- 
shall’s clerics, at least his American ones: 
for each time he ticks one off with 
deadly accuracy, an equal number of 
times he goes wide of the mark and be- 
comes more irritating than amusing or 
enlightening. The American reader is 
inclined to accept as accurate Marshall's 
pictures of the Church in Spain, France 
and Italy (the Cardinal travels; the 
plot does not) until he reflects that per- 
haps they are as basically distorted as 
the picture of the American Church. 

If the reader is not going to quibble 
about whether this is a novel or 200 
pages of generally entertaining dialogue, 
he will find some pointed exhortations 
concerning the necessity for charity, 
some amusing instances of its lack and 
some sobering examples of its reality in 
the Church established by Jesus Christ 
but depending on human beings for its 
members. 

Paut K. Cuneo 


: 


Trumbull Park, by Frank London 
Brown. 432 pp. Regnery. $3.95. 


AKE NO mistake about it, Trumbull 
Park is a good book. The fact 
needs this emphasis at the start, because 
Mr. Brown’s novel is of the “protest” 
type in which, more often than not, the 
author substitutes righteous anger for 
talent. 

It is not so in Brown’s case, even 
though he is flamingly angry and is far 
from being a polished writer. His story 
is bluntly factual and his people are dis- 
turbingly real. The Negro families stick- 
ing through the siege of hatred in Trum- 
bull Park, a government housing proj- 
ect on Chicago’s far South Side, are not 
just symbols of injustice but solid, be- 
lievable men and women. They meet, 
in fact, what may be the ultimate test of 
fictional characters: you wish that you 
could meet them in person. 

Brown’s theme is not only an indict- 
ment of the savage and cowardly mobs 
that surround the first Negro families to 
move into Trumbull Park; not even pri- 
marily of them. His real targets are poli- 
tics and public indifference; the Chicago 
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police department, whose main purpose 
seems to have been keeping the mobs 
coming while preventing actual blood- 
shed; and the shadowy financial figures 
who, he says, fomented the riots for their 
own purposes. (In Brown’s view, the 
mobs were kept stirred up in order to 
“prove” that Trumbull Park couldn't 
succeed as a publicly-financed develop- 
ment. If the government gave up, private 
interests could take it over in time to 
profit from the expected influx of labor- 
ers on the St. Lawrence Seaway project. 
True or not, the idea is uncomfortably 
plausible.) 

The story is told by Louis (Buggy) 
Martin, who moves to Trumbull Park 
with his pregnant wife and two small 
children to get away from a rotting 
South Side tenement. In bald, undeco- 
rated, convincing prose—and also with 
some humor, surprisingly—Buggy tells 
of the Negroes’ wearing ordeal with con- 
stant bomb explosions, jeering mobs, 
hostile police protectors and their own 
internal frictions. 

Among especially gripping chapters 
are those detailing a neighbor's frantic 
battle to get his wife, in labor, through 
the mobs to a hospital, and Buggy’s cli- 
mactic decision. 

If it does nothing else, Trumbull Park 
will give many white readers an uneasy 
feeling that they've been missing the 
point in glib discussions of “the Negro 
problem”’—that the Negroes, besides 
having and presenting problems, are al- 
so people. 

Dan Tucker 


Cadenza, by Ralph Cusack. 224 pp 
Houghton Mifflin. $3.50. 


eo novelists have been among the 
more successful followers of thei 
famed countryman Mr. James Joyce jy 
exploiting the stream of consciousnes 
technique: Samuel Beckett; “Flany 
O’Brien,” whose At Swim-Two-Bird; 
deserves to be better known; and now 
Ralph Cusack. 

Desmond (family name undivulged), 
the eccentric protagonist of Cadenza, js 
typical of the perambulating, uncep. 
tered man of modern fiction: helpless, 
hopeless and completely lacking in spir 
itual orientation—a Dublin beatnik. He 
staggers out of a Dublin dentist’s office, 
wanders about the streets, in a fashion 
more than a little reminiscent of Joyce’ 


Daedalus; and finally takes up perme 
ne r-sidence in a dilapidated railway 
Ce Vith the connivance of a sta- 


tioi »loyee, who provides him with 
some food and a great deal of drink, he 


rides back and forth between Dublin 








and Dundalk, on the tracks of the late 
lamented Great Northern Railway 
Company. Well remembered scenes 
along the line call forth memories of 
childhood and youth—days in Dublin it 
self, in the lake country of Westem 
Scotland, in towns of Southern France. 
Time, in the conventional sense disap 
pears—past and present merge, separate, 
and merge again; but, most significant 
ly, there is no future. 

Much of the writing is wild, uncor 
trolled, only too often merely unintelli 
gible; but there are passages of genuine 
sensitivity and beauty. A small bo 
watches, from a cottage window, the 
steamers on a Scottish loch; the same 
boy finds delight in the sea in all its 
moods and in the charm of wild things: 
birds, flowers, trees. “All birds that dont 
sing make me hungry; all birds that do 
make me sad.” There is a magnificently 
poignant episode in which an old cor 
cert musician, a violinist, attempts a f 
nal “comeback” with a great symphony, 
an attempt which ends in disaster 
tragedy. 

In common with many of today’ 
Irish literary men, Cusack is violently 
and irrationally anti-clerical. Set agains 
the passages of quiet charm are mafj 
which border on obscenity and othe 
which are built up of sheer horror. Ont 
cannot conceive of Cadenza ever becott 
ing a popular novel; but its technique 
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its strangely well patterned narrative, 
and its poetic qualities will earn it an 
wdience. Caviar for the general, per- 
haps, but in many ways an important 
hook. Shocking, violent and obscure, it 
is frequently difficult to read; specialists 
and students of the novel will find it a 
rewarding and challenging experience. 
STEPHEN P. Ryan 


By the North Gate, by Gwyn Grif- 
fin. 255 pp. Holt. $3.95. 


1rH THE hard violence of a Gra- 

ham Greene entertainment, if with 
kss moral clarity, By the North Gate 
lls a strong tale by an angry colonial. 
lf it weren’t for such bald accounts as 
that of Philip Magnus in Kitchener: 
Portrait of an Imperialist, we might be 
less inclined to accept the military fic- 
tion here. As they stand, we can do so. 

In the old decaying fort of Belele, 
built centuries ago in northeast Africa 
by the Portuguese and recently aban- 
doned by Mussolini, a British Mule 
Company of native troops is garrisoned 
under command of the most dominating 
figure of the book, Major Nicholaas de 
Goltz, a veterinary officer and giant of 
aman, half-Boer, half-Griqua, who has 
enforced sadistic control for ten years 
oer an area larger than England and as 
desolate as the moon. 

Serving in de Goltz’s offices are three 
young soldiers, a lieutenant from South- 
en Rhodesia and two Italian NCO’s, 
ill three lost in their youth in this harsh 
world which they had no part in the 
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making and in which only self-preserva- 
tion makes sense. Opposed bitterly to de 
Goltz’s influence and faced with serious 
nationalist agitations is a newly as- 
signed Civil Affairs Officer, a major of 
the old military caste, punctilious, 
scheming, anxious to secure his private 
ambitions and to gain a lucrative Unit- 
ed Nations mandate for the territory. 

If By the North Gate is a novel of 
near defeat, if the British regular army 
does serve as a kind of scapegoat, if the 
Civil Affairs Officer is humiliatingly re- 
tired and the UN mandate lost, all of 
this is probably close to fact. It should 
help to offset our all-defying reluctance 
to identify ourselves with persons or in 
situations even slightly different from 
our own—one of the proper functions of 
the well-told story. 

That this one is told well cannot be 
argued. Control and economy, seldom 
melodrama, mark the novel’s grim devel- 
opment. Before it ends Major de Goltz, 
anonymously dead beneath the desert 
sands, has come to symbolize the un- 
healthy marriage of the worst of Eu- 
rope and of Africa. Over the whole, the 
crumbling walls of Belele remain sym- 
bols, in Griffin’s words, for “the loosen- 
ing grasp of a discredited civilization” 
on the dark continent of Africa. 

Only “the blind forces of self-preserva- 
tion” are given credence in the novel's 
crashing close. With a mongrel dog 
called Stanley, only one of the young 
soldiers survives to be succoured in 
French Somaliland by a wily staff-ser- 
geant who had spent forty years until 
his late retirement from Belele stealing 
a nest egg from the British Quarter- 
master Corps. This sardonic twist is 
worthy of a Swift. Indeed, there is in 
By the North Gate much of Swift's sav- 
age indignation. In its competent real- 
ism, it is probably rather close to the 
zeitgeist of unhappy Africa in this un- 
happy day. 

Hersert Burke 


The Devil at Four O'Clock, by Max 
Catto. 248 pp. Morrow. $3.50. 


ax Catro’s The Devil at Four 

O'Clock is a fine story. It is full of 
suspense, adventure, and exciting situa- 
tion. The Devil stirs under the little Pa- 
cific island of Taluha and in his rage 
blows the island out of existence. Most 
of the inhabitants leave successfully. 


When a reporter tries to draw aside the 
veil of secrecy surrounding the final 
hours on the island, he finds a story of 
heroism and humanity involving an 
Irish priest, three convicts, and twenty- 
eight leper children whom they try to 
rescue from certain death in molten 
lava. 

When Father Doonan says, “I have 
felt the Devil pass under my feet,” he is 
referring to an earth tremor which her- 
alded the oncoming eruption. He is con- 
cerned because he has just left the isola- 
tion hospital with its children and their 
attendants. They are lepers but he loves 
them. As the need to leave the island 
becomes urgent, the priest tries in vain 
to encourage some of the men to climb 
the mountain and bring the children 
down to safety. Finally three convicts 
anxious to erase part of their sentence 
agree to accompany him. The four para- 
chute to the mountain-top hospital. 

The scheme of this story is larger 
than the account of these unfortunates 
forced to evacuate under terrible condi- 
tions of raining fire and lava. From Pi- 
late washing his hands, and the rejec- 
tions of Christ, to the hill of Calvary, 
we see under the passion of an Irish 
priest the passicn of Christ and the ap- 
parent futility of it all. 

The Devil a Four O'Clock is a well 
integrated story with plenty of excite- 
ment. The tale is written in a vivid and 
realistic manner. Along with its pun- 
gent quality there is some tenderness, 
but above all there is no attempt to 
judge those who may be too concerned 
with their own problems to think about 
others who need help they could give 
but do not. 

Rosetta Birrcu 


Spinster, by Sylvia Ashton-Warner. 
242 pp. Simon and Schuster. 
$3.75. 


b ov CENTRAL figure and narrator of 
this unusual novel is Anna Voron- 
tosov, infant mistress in a New Zealand 
school. As the author has spent many 
years in just such a position, it may be 
assumed that background details are-au-. 
thentic; however, Mrs. Ashton-Warner 
is not a spinster, but took up her teach- 
ing career after marriage, and her in- 
sight into a spinster’s reaction to daily 
problems may not have equal authority. 

Miss Vorontosov is an intense, artisti- 
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cally gifted person who has come to 
teach a picturesque brood of Maori, 
white and “new race” children, leaving a 
beloved but rejected suitor in some un- 
specified European city. She asserts re- 
peatedly that her work is more impor- 
tant to her than men, and is sincerely 
dedicated to teaching. Yet she requires 
a bracer of brandy daily before she can 
face her work. The reason for this morn- 
ing depression is that her progressive 
and unorthodox methods are frowned 
upon by the inspectors who value an or- 
derly ciassroom above the encourage- 
ment of creativity. Anna’s spinsterhood 
is imperiled and her work hindered by 
the wooing of a young and somewhat 
unbalanced fellow-teacher. Remarkably 
(for this is a modern novel) she does 
not succumb to his lovemaking, but her 
refusal seems based on distaste rather 
than on moral grounds. 

Anna’s pet project is her reading plan 
for Maori children, who do not respond 
well to the imported primers. Her key 
vocabulary, made up of words which 
provoke an immediate reaction, includes 
such unlikely primer material as “beer,” 
“butcher knife,” “jail,” “kiss.” A friendly 
inspector encourages Anna’s efforts and 
shows a personal interest in her, but 
when the next ratings are issued, she is 
still on the lowest level, and she is ready 
to give up her career. 

Spinster is remarkably effective as a 
day-to-day account of a complex and 
frustrated personality. Particularly well 
conveyed is the chaotic but happy at- 
mosphere of the classroom where piano 
lessons, dancing, art work and sewing 
lessons are going on, as well as the usu- 
al reading and writing. There is humor 
and tenderness in the portrayal of the 
little Maoris, and the contrast between 
life in the native settlements and the 
culture being imposed by the school sys- 
tem is brought out deftly. 

Marcuerire GALLAGHER 


Alas, Babylon, by Pat Frank. 254 
pp. Lippincott. $3.59. 


seen would happen if a sneak H- 
bomb attack left us, at best, fifteen 
minutes to retaliate? Whole archives 
must be filled with the calculated guess- 
es of officialdom. By stating his own an- 
swer in terms of regional fiction, Mr. 
Frank has been able to concentrate on 
human beings and to avoid those sta- 
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tistical and sociological approaches that, 
however necessary, are seldom focused 
on you and me. 

Choosing the small river town of Fort 
Repose in Central Florida, the author 
comes up with a cast of contemporary 
Americans whose chief interest may well 
lie in the fact of their normality. Randy 
Bragg, hedonistic scion of an established 
local family, is warned of the probabili- 
ty of attack by his brother, Mark, a 
colonel in the Strategic Air Command. 

Mark’s wife and children reach Fort 
Repose shortly before the attack, which 
annihilates virtually every large city and 
port in Florida. The pattern is national: 
there are clear and contaminated areas, 
with widespread destruction of power 
and utility centers. Washington, D.C., 
and most of our leaders vanish, leaving 
Mrs. Vanbruuker-Brown, a lesser Cabi- 
net member, to preside over a former 
world power stripped of its economic 
and technological wealth. When the last 
battery-powered radio at Fort. Repose 
dies out, the communications blackout 
is total. : 

Randy comes alive and assumes lead- 
ership, with the aid of an ex-admiral, a 
doctor, and a coterie of Negro and white 
assistants. They must provide martial 
law, food and medicine in their now 
post-industrial community. The banker 
suicides out, the diabetics and aged per- 
ish, the criminal element has its hour. 
But the ordinary, unofficial people rally: 
the Negro farmer, the wives and chil- 
dren, the Western Union operator 
bereft of her former role. (The librari- 
an, be it noted, remains useful as a li- 
brarian.) 

There’s the usual love interest and a 
smattering of shallow psychology. Yet 
courage and humor predominate, and 
the dignity of the individual is pre- 
served. Alas, Babylon is not a great nov- 
el. It may not tell us much we haven't 
already known or surmised. But it re- 
mains an eminently readable book, one 
that might well be read by all of us. 

Cuartes G. Gros 


No Leave for the Captain, by Ger- 
hard Rasmussen. Translated by 
Mervyn Savill. 154 pp. Crowell. 
$3. 


ORALITY tales in the natural order 
may be fatalistic like Heming- 
way’s The Old Man and the Sea, or 


sentimental like Gallico’s The Snoy 
Goose. No Leave for the Captain 
neither, yet excels in purpose and crafts 
manship. Noting happily that it wop 
the Danish Gran Prix, one concurs with 
the blurb that “Into this tightly written, 
compact novel the author compresses an 
immense amount of excitement.” 

The novella is based on facts of them. 
selves dramatic; to them, the author tells 
us, Sir Winston Churchill refers “some. 
where in his writings.” Rasmussen 
seems to have respected these facts; if 
he had not, it would scarcely have mat 
tered. For the author has given us, not 
a documentary nor a taut bit of journal: 
ism, but a parable of courage and in 
tegrity in which thought and action 
coalesce, and from which a moral fit 
for mature consideration emerges. 

During a period of heavy World War 
II shipping losses, a dangerous new 
mine on the English coast of the Chan- 
nel has already taken the life of one of 
Britain’s most expert de-activators with 
out disgorging its secret. When two 
more wash ashore the only solution is 
to let a brace of top experts work on 
them simultaneously, communicating 
step-by-step over their field telephones. 
If either is blown up, the other will 
know of at least one hazard to avoid 
That both may be sacrificed in vain is 
axiomatic. 

The war effort and the lives of count: 
less thousands aboard Allied ships are 
involved. So are the lives and destinies 
of Jack Harrison, Mike Kingston and 
their small inner circle. Jack and his 
wife Gillian, whose brother and parents 
have already died in the war, have jus 
celebrated the baptism of Mike and 
June’s baby when the news breaks. 
Mike’s father is a steady drinker who 
owes his status on active duty to the 
war emergency and kindness of his st 
periors. Captain Kingston, for once s¢ 
ber at Dunkirk, acted honorably ther, 
but failed; no one survives to prove this, 
and the captain is legally but not mor 
ally exonerated. Top expert of them all 
he is not trusted with the mines. The 
suspense develops and the novella’ 
meaning comes in good time. 

The Snow Goose was superbly recort 
ed by Decca. The Old Man and the 
Sea, was filmed. Recorded or filmed, 
televised or broadcast, No Leave for the 
Captain could be as effective as it is im 
print. And that’s high praise. 

Cuar.es G. Gros 
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The Sensualists, by Ben Hecht. 256 
pp. Messner. $3.95. 


gN Hecurt has written his first novel 
B in twenty-five years. In the interim, 
[ understand, he has been a highly paid 
green writer and, I believe, the years of 
that discipline are evident in this prod- 
uct. Essentially what is dished up here 
is a cross sterilization of two standard 
movie plots: the beautiful wife who 
fghts to regain her unfaithful spouse 
with such success that he has.to fight to 
win her back, and the beautiful wife 
who turns detective to prove her hus- 
band did not commit murder. 

In an attempt to make this tripe pal- 
atable the author has used almost all the 
spices of popular culture: sexual sophis- 
tiation and perversion, dope addiction, 
§pillane-like violence, an O’Henry-type 
ending and even a religious bit. The 
trouble with all this; aside from its bad 
taste, is that it doesn’t jell. I think the 
reason for this is that the author has 
grown to: depend on the authority that 
can be given a situation in a medium 
that is primarily visual and fleeting. For 
example, although there are only two 
primary women characters, I had to keep 
checking to see which name identified 
which cipher. In short, the author not 
only cannot conceive a believable wom- 
an; he cannot even create a distinguish- 
able one. He has learned to create char- 
acter by casting stars. 

The fact that the action of this story 
turns on a search for a murderer puts it 
in the class of the murder mystery but 
it never becomes even slightly exciting 
or mysterious. It just lies there empha- 
sizing that the whole mess is nothing 
more than a fictionalized movie scenario. 

The single most serious flaw in this 
book is the author’s careless use of lan- 
guage. For example—in the religious bit 
the heroine goes to see a bishop, calls 
him Father, tells him she wants to be- 
come a novitiate, and the bishop replies 
that he wants to consider her problem 
without abstraction. Now it well may 
be that this religious episode is not sup- 
posed to be Roman Catholic and the re- 
ligion the author had in mind would ex- 
pect a bishop to be addressed as Father, 
4 novice to call herself a novitiate and 
% on, but what, I honestly cannot con- 
ceive is a religion in which a bishop who 
writes theological works uses abstraction 
when he clearly means distraction. 

Joun TERMEULEN 


June-Jury, 1959 
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Jacket illustration for “The Rape of the Fair Country” 


Days that were hell on earth while they lasted 


The Rape of the Fair Country, by 
Alexander Cordell. 335 pp. Dou- 
bleday. $3.95. 


7 were two families of ironmas- 
ters in South Wales when the Indus- 
trial Revolution began there in the 
1820's, the Crawshays and the Baileys. 
This book tells of the plight of the land 
and the workers under them, and it is 
such a harrowing and lurid tale that the 
descendants of these magnates have pro- 
tested. They were unwise, for this book, 
with all its savage indignation, is merci- 
ful towards them. They gutted South 
Wales like a herring and their unbridled 
laissez-faire policy, their greed, almost 
brought the country to Revolution then, 
in 1839, and again almost a century 
later, in 1926. 

After World War I a depression came 
over all of the works in Glamorgan and 
eventually the whole area was labelled 
as a Distressed Area, British understate- 
ment of a macabre kind. Whole towns 
were dead, families living on a govern- 
ment dole, under the slag heaps and the 
shafts, beside the still furnaces. Men 
grew up, married and were buried on 
the dole. I saw troops with naked bayo- 
nets patrol the streets of Cardiff, heard 
the Riot Act read by a chief constable 
on horseback, before the police charged 


with their batcis against the rebellious 
poor. It was the Great Charter march of 
1839 that this book tells of, that started 
all the trouble that was to last right 
down until the beginning of the Second 
World War. 

It seems those days are gone forever, 
but they were hell on earth while they 
lasted. They happened in America, too, 
in the early days of coal mining, and to 
hear John Llewellyn Lewis tell it, with 
the hwyl on him, is like reading the 
more articulate and decent parts of this 
good book. For good book it is, despite 
the mannered Welsh accents, the ca- 
rousing and turbulence that would be 
Goya-esque if not so overwritten. All 
the characters, and the theme, are more 
of the How Green Was My Valley saga, 
but it is darker and more terrible than 
that, and all the truer. 

There have been few books on Wales 
at all, that have gotten past Cardiff, 
even written in English, but this book 
is going to start a trend; they are Liter- 
ary Guild choices in the making, so the 
Crawshays and their kind might as well 
grin and bear it, and hope all the truth 
will not come home to them, about the 
babies working, and the women hauling, 
the sabers rattling. 

W. B. Reapy 
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By ELEANOR CULHANE 


Mystery 


Bookshel 


Pein Curistiz, the grande dame 
of mystery fiction, has concocted another 
superb account of a criminal in action, 
this time within the bosom of the Ar- 
gyll family, whose mother had been 
murdered two years before the opening 
of the story. One of her sons, Jacko, had 
been convicted of the crime, and had 
died in prison. However, Mrs. Christie 
produces a character who has been out 
of touch with civilization since the night 
of the crime, and who upon his return 
provides the late and unlamented Jacko 
with an unimpeachable alibi, which 
forces the police and the family to re- 
examine the facts of the case. Although 
an experienced reader can spot the solu- 
tion well in advance, Mrs. Christie’s 
gift for making the melodramatic seem 
plausible and for unerring soundness of 
characterization have never been dis- 
played to better advantage. ORDEAL 
BY INNOCENCE (Dodd, Mead, 
$2.95) is the only mystery story recom- 
mended for Catholic libraries this 
month. 

For the adult reader, especially the 
connoisseurs of crime fiction, there are 
numerous suggestions. A most entertain- 
ing and unusual one is THE CHI- 
NESE BELL MURDERS, by Robert 
van Gulick (Harpers, $3.50). A student 
of Oriental languages as well as a dip- 
lomat, Mr. van Gulik has taken three 
plots of ancient Chinese detective stories 
and re-worked them around the charac- 
ter of Judge Dee, a magistrate who lived 
in the seventh century A.D. Through 
the eyes of this itinerant justice we get 
a fascinating glimpse into the everyday 
life of a walled city of ancient China, 
where police methods may be barbaric 
but where psychological insight into 
human behavior is hearteningly acute 
and girls have melodious names like 
Pure Jade and Apricot. 

Another story with an exciting and 
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exotic background is MURDER IN 
NEW GUINEA, by John Vandercook, 
in which Bertram Lynch, a retired Brit- 
ish secret agent, and Robert Deane, a 
Yale professor of history, again join 
forces in a manhunt conducted among 
the aborigines who live at a Stone Age 
level and occasionally practice cannibal- 
ism. The repercussions of the Atomic 
Age on the Stone Age beat anything 
television has to offer on a summer 
night. (Macmillan, $3.50). 

Nicholas Blake, one of England’s 
most proficient mystery writers, is back 
again with PENKNIFE IN MY 
HEART (Harper, $2.95) and uses a 
device recently put to good use by Patri- 
cia Highsmith in Strangers on a Train 
when he has two potential murderers de- 
cide to exchange victims, so that the 
first man kills the other’s uncle, and 
the second murders the first man’s wife. 
Except for the basic agreement to dis- 
pose of each other’s unwanted relatives, 
which seemed unconvincingly worked 
out, this novel is a first-rate study of a 
weak, unstable and eventually con- 
science-ridden man who hates his wife 
enough to cause her death and inexor- 
ably becomes aware that he loves her 
after he has had her killed. 

Charlotte Armstrong’s latest volume, 
DUO (CCoward-McCann, $3.50), con- 
tains two faultlessly constructed short 
novels. The Girl with a Secret is Alice 
Redfern, a young bride temporarily 
abandoned by her secret agent husband 
in a house filled with forbidding in- 
laws one of whom seems to be a crimi- 
nal. Incident at a Corner explores the 
origin of false charges against a school- 
crossing guard that he is molesting chil- 
dren. Both of these stories are bulging 
with people you can meet in any sub- 


urb, and both have pleasant and ex- . 


tremely conventional romances. 
For the readers who love British po- 





licemen, lawyers and judges, Harper 
two recent publications. Inspector Mg 
tineau returns in a new tussle with fhe 
Granchester underworld and tracks , 
wily criminal who is determined to kj 
him. (MAN IN AMBUSH, by May. 
rice Procter, $2.95). Michael Gilbert ip. 
troduces a particularly appealing police 
officer who follows his hunch that the 
criminal charged with a crime is not the 
true murderer and combs a reservoir for 
evidence on his own time. As usual, the 
London court system, in which judges, 
barristers and police specialists all come 
to know each other very well indeed 
through repeated encounters in court, is 
depicted with great awareness of this in- 
terplay of personality which makes a 
British courtroom so rich a background 
for dramatic action. (BLOOD AND 
JUDGMENT, by Michael Gilbert 
Harper, $2.95). 

THE SAINT MAKER, by Leonard 
Holton, seems at first glance a natural 
choice for Catholic readers since it con 
cerns a priest who finds in his church 
the severed head of a woman. But any 
semblance of Father Bredder, the priest 
in this story, to Father Brown exists only 
in the publisher’s mind. The basic plotis 
run-of-the-mill, and the author's in 
sights into Catholic belief and custom 
did not ring true to this reader. (Dodd, 
Mead, $2.95). 


ri ANYONE who enjoys the shivery 
knowledge that a maniac murderer is 
lurking in the shadows of the room, 
there are a bevy of gruesome books this 
season. Robert Bloch does a superlative 
job in PSYCHO, the story of a psy 
chotic motel owner living in very pre 
carious adjustment in a sheltered world 
and locked in mortal combat with his 
mother. This is a guaranteed hair-raiset 
with a shocking but psychologically val 
id ending (Simon and Schuster, $2.95). 
THE SMASHER, by Talmadge Powell 
(Macmillan, $2.95) is a very creditable 
first novel about a man’s search for the 
enemy who has killed his wife with an 








automobile and is threatening his child. 
And Dolores Hitchens in THE 
WATCHER creates a_blood-curdling 
villain who causes the deaths of young 
sters whom he finds transgressing the 
moral code. (Doubleday, $2.95). 
Three rather unusual selections round 
off the pick of this season’s crop. Whit 
Masterson’s real villain is a shipment of 
(Continued on page 64) 
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BIOGRAPHY 


Pope John XXIII, His Life and 
Character, by Paul C. Perrotta, 
O.P. 270 pp. Nelson. $3.50. 


Pope John XXIII, A Life of the New 
Pope, by Andrea Lazzarini. 145 
pp. Herder and Herder. $3.25. 


John XXIII Comes to the Vatican, 
by Francis X. Murphy, C.SS.R. 
242 pp. McBride. $3.95. 


Above All a Shepherd: Pope John 
XXIII, by Ugo Groppi and Julius 
$. Lombardi. 223 pp. Kenedy. 
$3.95. 


r THE months which have elapsed 
since his election as Supreme Pon- 
tiff of the Roman Catholic Church on 
October 28, 1958, Pope John XXIII has 
astonished the world by the dispatch 
with which he has demonstrated his 
modernity and his grasp of affairs, ma- 
trial and spiritual. Seventy-eight years 
dd, he does—and he gets done—an amaz- 
ing, unbelievably-varied amount of work. 
Upon it all, rests the impress of his char- 
acter and genial personality. 

Four interesting biographies, recently 
published, stress different facets of Pope 
John XXIII’s life and character. Each 
biographer has produced an impressive, 
full-length portrait of the widely-experi- 
enced, kindly, urbane and deeply spirit- 
ual Peoples’ Pope, as the contemporary 
press has begun to call him. 

Paul Christopher Perrotta, O.P., in 


‘BPope John XXIII, His Life and His 


Character surrounds the life-story of the 
new Pope with detailed information of 
the procedure during a papal conclave, 
of the protocol of ceremony so familiar 
at the Vatican and of the papal titles, 


‘fhonors, prerogatives and powers. The 


book is not only a biography; it is also 
avery readable story of the papacy, its 
history and its ceremonials. 

In the chapter, “Why They Elected 
Him” Father Perrotta swerves from the 
historian’s role to conjecture the possi- 
bility of two camps within the conclave 
and of a compromise candidate, then fi- 
nally concludes “these are human rea- 
ns based on a mixture of fact and sur- 
mise. . . the truer reason is the divine 
me. It was God’s Will.” The very se- 
ttecy of the conclave precludes any cer- 
lainty as to what went on behind the 
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closed doors. Pope John XXIII in his 
first audience with the Press remarked 
pointedly: “Attempts have been made to 
pierce through the secrecy of the Con- 
clave, but I do not find a line of truth 
in any of these stories.” “I know that 
the efforts of the journalists have been 
formidable,” he added, “but the silence 
will be even more strongly preserved.” 
For anyone unfamiliar with ecclesiasti- 
cal procedure and ceremony, Father Per- 
rotta’s biography will be helpful. 

Pope John XXIII, by Andrea Lazzari- 
ni, literary editor of L’Osservatore Ro- 
mano, stresses the career of Angelo Ron- 
calli, the man. An excellent journalist 
and editor. Dr. Lazzarini opens his bi- 
ography with a scholarly description of 
the ancient land of Bergamo, so rich in 
Etruscan heritage and in its sturdy inde- 
pendent peasantry to which Pope Juun 
XXIII proudly lays claim. Especial em- 
phasis is given to Don Roncalli’s work 
as secretary of the famous Count-Bishop 
Giocomo Radini-Tedeschi, and as the 
apostle of youth in the Lombard areas. 
These years formed a richly fruitful 
preparation for the delicate diplomatic 
missions which Angelo Roncalli was 
called upon by Rome to undertake later 
in Bulgaria, Greece, Turkey and France 
before the fateful journey from Venice 
to Rome to be elected Pope. In his clos- 
ing chapter, the author includes the first 
beautiful address of his Holiness John 
XXIII to the City and the World, spok- 
en on October 30, 1958. Most valuable 
assets to Dr. Lazzarini’s biography are a 
series of amusing anecdotes of the new- 
ly elected Pope which are given in the 
Epilogue, and the informative explana- 
tory notes and illustrations. The biogra- 
phy is simply written and intimate. 

Father Francis Murphy, Professor of 
Patristic Moral Theology at the Acca- 
demia Alfonsiana in Rome has happily 
caught the spirit of the kindly affable, 
keenly intelligent and subtly humorous 
churchman who came from peasant 
stock of Bergamo to the Chair of Peter. 
In his study Pope John XXIII Comes to 
the Vatican, Father Murphy details the 


Pope John XXIII: ‘Peoples’ Pope’’ 
Frontispiece from “Pope John XXIII: 
A Pictorial Biography,” by Eric Pecher 
(McGraw-Hill, $4.95) 





background history of Angelo Guiseppe 
Roncalli, the ecclesiastical preferments 
in which as papal nuncio or apostolic 
diplomat, he served in Sofia, Athens, Is- 
tanbul, Paris and as Cardinal Patriarch 
of Venice, and finally the aplomb with 
which he surprised a waiting world by 
ascending the throne of Peter and choos- 
ing the name John, unused by any Pope 
for over 500 years. Chapter headings 
such as “A Man Named John,” “Dio 
Mio Angelino,” “God’s Traveller’ and 
“10 Avenue President Wilson” are in- 
triguing. The book is readable and en- 
tertaining. It includes twelve illustra- 
tions of the Holy Father at different 
phases of his life. 

In his opening address as Patriarch of 
Venice, Cardinal Roncalli told his peo- 
ple: “Do not look upon your Patriarch 
as a man of politics or a diplomat. Look 
for a Shepherd of souls who exercises 
his office among you in the Name of 
Our Lord.” At his coronation, he re-it- 
erated this theme: “We have at heart 
in a very special manner, Our task as 
Shepherd of the entire flock.” Father 
Ugo Groppi who served for eight years 
in the Vatican Secretariat of State and 
Dr. Julius Lombardi, Professor of Ro- 
mance Languages at Seton Hall Univer- 
sity, Newark, New Jersey, have empha- 
sized this aspect of character. Analyzing 
experiences and talents which Angelo 
Roncalli brought to the various missions 






































to which he was assigned, the authors in 
Above All A Shepherd focus attention 
on the young priest who later as Apos- 
tolic Delegate served the Church in 
places where she was confronted by 
problems of staggeringly perplexing 
magnitude. 

Chapters dealing with the Middle 
East, the Parisian situation complicated 
by the bitterness over the Vichy regime, 
and the Venetian Patriarchate are espe- 
cially valuable for their careful sum- 
mary of the political and religious situa- 
tions. It required tact, understanding 
and diplomacy of a high-hearted spirit- 
ual shepherd of souls to deal with the 
bitterly hostile, violently anti-clerical 
parties and their representatives. As a 
case in point, the authors note Cardinal 
Roncalli’s genial sympathy and relations 
with Edouard Herriot, ex-President of 
the French Council—a cordial friendship 
which must have been a telling influ- 
ence when the dying Edouard Herriot, 
with Cardinal Gerlier, Archbishop of 
Lyons, beside his bed, made his peace 
with God. 

The biography ends with a pertinent 
observation on the repeated questions 
of whether John XXIII will act as a 
“political” or a “religious” Pope, wheth- 
er his views are leftist or rightist. Such 
questions can be asked “only by those 
who see the Church as an earthly insti- 
tution or whose desire, more or less hid- 
den, is to yoke him to this or that ideolo- 
gy.” One thing is clear—“John XXIII 
intends only to be Pope, that is, the just 
and loving Father of all.” 

Sister M. Amprosz, B.V.M. 


Memoirs of a Renaissance Pope, 
The Commentaries of Pius Il. 
Translated by Florence A. Gragg. 
Edited by Leona C. Gabel. 381 
pp. Putnam. $6. 


£ ie Memorrs of Pius II, copied by 
John Gobellinus in 1464, bore the 
copyist’s name as author when they were 
printed in 1584, under the patronage of 
the Archbishop of Siena, a relative of 
the Pope. The original was not discov- 
ered until the late nineteenth century, 
when Pastor came upon it in the Vati- 
can library (Codex Reginensis 1995). 
This manuscript gives definite proof of 
a proposition advanced as early as 1630, 
that Pius, not Gobellinus, was the au- 
thor. Many of the most interesting and 
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revealing passages in the Vatican manu- 
script were omitted in the 1584 edition. 
The present edition, made from the Vati- 
can manuscript, restores these omissions 
in italics. 

The student of history will find much 
that is fascinating in this eye-witness 
commentary: back-stage details of the 
Council of Basle; the tight-rope tension 
of politics within Italy, and between the 
Holy See and Germany, Hungary, Bo- 
hemia and France; the intrigues that 
disgraced papal elections; the Pope’s 
dogged efforts to organize a crusade; his 
incisive comments on such dominant 
figures as Francesco Sforza, Sigismondo 
Malatesta and the Cardinal of Arras. 

But perhaps the greatest focus of in- 
terest for the general reader is the Pope 
himself, in whose complex personality 
one finds not only the worldliness of the 
Renaissance prince but also great simpli- 
city and candor—and considerable faith 
and devotion. Even in his rather disso- 
lute youth he made and kept a vow to 
go on pilgrimage barefoot to the nearest 
shrine, should his life be spared on a 
stormy voyage to Scotland. Fulfillment 
of his vow took him over ten miles of 
bleak Scots country and cost him a life- 
time’s martyrdom with gout—an afflic- 
tion he accepted without self-pity. 

As Pope, he arranged splendid reli- 
gious ceremonials, such as the brilliant 
Corpus Christi procession at Viterbo. 
The Sacrament was carried by Pius him- 
self, between pavilions elaborately deco- 
rated by members of the Curia: one pre- 
senting a fountain of white wine, with 
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a perfumed altar, and statues whic, 
seemed to laugh and sing; others drany. 
tizing the Resurrection, the conflict of 
Michael with Satan, the Assumption of §f word 
the Virgin, the Crucifixion of Chrig 
Boys “with voices like angels” sanp 
hymns along the way, or recited elegix 
verses. “Such was the honor paid by 
Pius to the most divine Sacrament ¢ AP 
the Body and Blood of our Lord Jesu * 
Christ.” In other words, this Renaissance 2 
prince presented to his Lord the kind of 
spectacle he himself would find most 
delightful. 

The pleasure that Pius takes in his 
own gifts and achievements is so in- 
genuous as to disarm criticism. When 
news of his election to the papacy 
reached his see city, he recounts, “. ., 
there was no one who did not rejoice, 
You might have seen not men only but}: 
the very animals and the buildings of, 
the city exulting.” The Diet of Ratishon, 
hé tells us, listened to his two-hour dis 
course so attentively that “not once did 
anyone clear his throat or take his eyes 
from the face of the speaker.” Proud of 
his descent from a noble Roman family, 
he likes to associate himself with his 
legendary namesake, Aeneas, whose epi-§; 
thet, “pius,” he adopts as Pope. After re 
storing peace to Siena, he remarksJ; 
“What had a little time before been the 
city of Mars all at once became the city, 
I will not say of Venus, the mother of 
that ancient Trojan Aeneas, but of 
Peace and Quiet .. .” 

Skeptical alike of the evidence of a 
trologers and the disinterestedness of 
princes, he reproves Borso of Modem 
for failure to attend the Council d 
Mantua on the pretext that the stan 
were unpropitious. “The Pope rebuked 
him for heeding pagan nonsense . -. 
and he accused him of inventing all this 
to avoid coming to the Congress.” 

Though not guilty of such flagrant 
acts of nepotism as some of his al 
leagues, he made his nephew Frances 
cardinal at twenty-three, and casually 
refers to appointing as prefect of Bols 
na “a relative on his mother’s side.” Yet ont 
he seems to have considered earnest\f{ thro 
the qualifications of candidates for im that 
portant positions. He sought to rewatlg kno 
merit where he could, in the typically quir 
Renaissance belief that “Nothing is such s 
a spur to virtue as the hope of its rewatll{ pani 
in honor.” 

The Memoirs are capably translatei§ igh 
and edited.’ Although this edition, tog ad 
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» plete, the omissions are care- 
cated in the Table of Contents, 
ir nature is described in the Fore- 


evER Mary Purirepa, B.V.M. 


A Pear! to India, The Life of Rober- 
to De Nobili, by Vincent Cronin. 
297 pp. Dutton. $4.50. 


— biography of an Italian Jesuit 
immediately challenges comparison 
with the author’s previous biography of 
ust fr. Matteo Ricci, The Wise Man from 
iE he West. They have much in common. 
fach is the story of a missionary trying 
reach a people whose civilization 
‘+ Bould hardly have been less like his own. 

‘HEach faced the double problem of sift- 
ing superstition from custom in the prac- 
tices of his adopted country, and of con- 
yincing the ecclesiastical authorities of 


‘dis Fhe validity of his method. In this last 


neither was quite successful. Each book 
gets off to a slow start but warms up 
when the hero reaches his new country. 

Fr. Roberto De Nobili, S.J. €1577- 
$9 1656) was aman of great gifts, outstand- 
‘fing in charity and linguistic ability. He 
was fortunate to find, when he arrived 
in India, a superior who had already 
decided that his priests must do more 
than evangelize tie coasts; they must 
penetrate inland. Father Roberto went 
futher. Not content with ministering to 
wutcasts, he determined to be accepted 
‘iby the highest caste, the Brahmins, even 
though this would mean living, dressing, 
ating and washing as they did. 

The book is an account of how he 
arried this out, of his successes and fail- 
wes; of the opposition he met from In- 
‘Hdans and how for the most part he over- 
ame it; of the odium theologicum that 
his experiments aroused within the 
Church; of the converts and followers 
‘that he made. It is a tale well told and 
itale worth telling. So much of it re- 
mains applicable today. It brings out the 
Eastern respect for sanctity expressed in 
‘ntemplation and wisdom rather than 

ugh many activities, and it shows 
that not merely good will but genuine 
lnowledge and understanding are re- 
jg quired of the missionary. Father Rober- 
s mission was preceded and accom- 
panied by great inteilectual labors. 
Many of his ideas were based, and 
tightly based, on St. Thomas Aquinas; 
and no one should think it paradoxical 
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From “A Pearl to India” 
De Nobili in dress of Indian holy man 


that one of the offshoots of the Summa 
Theologica should be this life of great 
charity. Nor do all these principles ap- 
ply only in missionary countries. Are 
they not equally true in meeting with 
non-Catholics at home? 

This is an enthralling book, warmly 
recommended to readers of all ages. It 
deserves a better binding. 

Tirmotny Horner, O.S.B. 


My God and My All, The Life of 
St. Francis of Assisi, by Elizabeth 
Goudge. 316 pp. Coward-Mc- 
Cann. $4.95. 

Bes “Little Poor Man of Assisi,” St. 
Francis, has captured yet another 

heart. This time the heart belongs not 

to so prominent a man of letters as G. 

K. Chesterton, nor to so dedicated a fol- 

lower of the Poverello as Bishop Hilarin 

Felder or Father Cuthbert or Father Isi- 

dore O’Brien, but to a British novelist— 

a non-Catholic at that—who is justly 

famed for many fine books. Elizabeth 

Goudge’s life of St. Francis adds to her 

stature as a writer and will win her 

many new friends. 


My God and My All, a title borrowed 


from the famous little prayer of St. 
Francis, aptly sums up his life. The 
book re-tells that well-known life with 
its reversal theme of “riches to rags.” 
We read of a humble little man who 
captured the heart of thirteenth-century 
Europe by his marriage to Lady Pover- 
ty; a man who in proportion as he gave 
up the world for the love of Christ, in- 
spired that world first to admiration and 
then imitation. The reader follows Fran- 
cesco Bernardone from his first carefree 
days as a rich man’s son through the 
bitter days of questing for and discover- 
ing the special Will of God for himself, 
the founding of Orders for men and 
women in recognition of that ideal, the 
difficulties engendered by the rapid 
spread of the ideal, and the terrible phys- 
ical sufferings of the saint’s last years. 

The reader accompanies Francis on 
his many journeys, watches the inevita- 
ble impression made by the Poverello 
on people in all walks of life: the de- 
spised leper and beggar, humble towns- 
man and proud prince, the first devoted 
companions in the Franciscan way of 
life, crusaders and sultans, bishops and 
cardinals, and the popes themselves. 
Much more than the life of an individ- 
ual, this book is the story of a burning 
ideal and of God’s wonderful ways. 

Books on St. Francis of Assisi, still in 
print, would fill many a good-sized li- 
brary shelf. This latest life by Elizabeth 
Goudge deserves a place of honor 
among them. It is not a work of scholar- 
ship, though based on the best standard 
sources. It is a work of inspiration, sen- 
sitively, forthrightly, beautifully writ- 
ten. The author herself gives the mo- 
tive for writing it: “I wanted to write it 
so much that I had to.” She adds the 
hope that “it may serve to introduce 
Saint Francis to a few who do not 
know him well and perhaps make them 
want to know him better.” It seems to 
this reviewer that the hope is well- 
founded. We warmly recommend the 
book to all. 

Eric May, O.F.M. Cap. 


Abbot Extraordinary, A memoir of 
Aelred Carlyle, O.S.B., by Petér 
F. Anson. 310 pp. Sheed and 
Ward. $4. 


B fen REVIEW begins with admission 
of double prejudice—against the bi- 
ographer; towards the subject of the bi- 
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ography, the Abbot of Caldey Island 
who, in 1916, led so many of his Anglo- 
Catholic Benedictines into the Church 
that the event is sometimes referred to 
as “corporate reunion.” Though I never 
met Dom Aelred, since 1917 I have 
known scores of persons who knew him 
personally in England, the eastern Unit- 
ed States, South America and the Paci- 
fic Northwest of British Columbia and 
Oregon. All revered him for his evident 
holiness which the author of Abbot Ex- 
traordinary would lower to hypnotic ap- 
peal and faith healing. 

In his first book of memoirs the author 
explains his own break with Caldey due 
to unfitness for life in a religious com- 
munity because of his critical spirit and 
tendency to see all his superiors as fig- 
ures of fun. Another trait is shown in 
his biography of Monsignor Hawes, 
The Hermit of Cat Island (1957)—lack 
of spiritual insight. When he praises, 
it is for the externals of architectural 
and apostolic work visible to all; the in- 
ner sources and resources seem a closed 
book to him. The materials for Dom 
Aelred’s official biography are being col- 
lected by the monks of Prinknash Ab- 
bey and the author did not avail himself 
of what would have made Abbot Extra- 
ordinary an entirely different study. 

When advance notice of this book ap- 
peared in the London Tablet, we or- 
dered a copy. It arrived the same day as 
an airmail letter containing in full Dom 
Michael Hanbury’s letter to the London 
Times Book Review protesting that pa- 
per’s review which had taken the book 
at face value: caricature. Non-Catholics 
and Catholics are indignant at the ac- 
cumulation of “trigger words” making a 
great man and a holy priest into a neu- 
rotic paranoid with the “tricks of a bril- 
liant actor.” 

At the establishment of Caldey, his 
position was unique; he was the pioneer 
and had to feel his way where there 
was no provision in the Establishment 
and no interpretation from Roman Can- 
on Law. Therefore, both language and 
insinuation are highly objectionable: 
“. +» it is easy to follow what was going 
on in the lizard-like mind of Aelred Car- 
lyle.” The vicissitudes of beginnings 
were similar to those in the foundations 
of many religious orders and his difh- 
culties should be judged accordingly. 
There is grave injustice to use the word 
“squandered” and suggest for 200 pages 
that mental unbalance was the cause of 
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financial troubles and then in a foot- 
note acknowledge that not even the Cis- 
tercians with backing from a well estab- 
lished motherhouse can make Caldey 
self-supporting. 

There is, too, false implication of “rec- 
reation of outward symbol of abbatial 
autocracy” and of extravagance when 
the author itemizes costly chapel fur- 
nishings (received before “going to 
Rome”) and expensive style of travel 
but does not state these were from bene- 
factors (religious are under strict obli- 
gation to use all gifts accepted “accord- 
ing to the intentions of the donors”). 
In Pax, Dom Michael has reduced the 
abbot’s sumptious quarters and the “ab- 
batial yacht” to true monastic status. 

Much could be forgiven the author if 
he had only brought out Dom Aelred’s 





Brother Andre: ‘‘Habitant’’ Canada 


deep spirituality. The latter part of the 
book, dealing with Canada, is less objec- 
tionable. Yet here, one token of the au- 
thor’s failure to recognize the superna- 
tural character of his subject is seen in 
references to “Ben,” not “Dom Aelred” 
or “Father Carlyle.” 
F. A. McGowan 


The Miracle of the Mountain, The 
Story of Brother Andre and the 
Shrine of Mount Royal, by Alden 
Hatch. 223 pp. Hawthorn. $4.95. 


 gresee returning from Canada to his 
home in India, a land of many 
shrines and constant pilgrimages, a lay- 
man on fellowship went to pray at the 


three shrines of Quebec. He was hori. 
fied by the commercialization. Though 
he came of a family that had received 
its faith from Saint Thomas the Apos 
tle, though his native South India dis. 
trict, as well as the organization spon. 
soring him, was particularly devoted to 
Saint Joseph, it took much explaining 
to make him believe in the holiness of 
Brother Andre who initiated the Mir 
acle of Mount Royal and is identified 
with it. 

The “true face” of this Brother of the 
Holy Cross Congregation can be seen 
only against the background of habitan: 
Canada where each parish church com- 
petes with the next in size, where Beau- 
pre sets the standard for “devotional 
architecture.” Only when Brother An- 
dre is seen in this setting, can one un- 
derstand what his life and _life-work 
meant to those who, within four years 
of his death, instituted the cause for his 
canonization. 

The author explains clearly in the 
Prologue the Church’s exact and exact: 
ing requirements for the ecclesiastical 
inquiry. Then, using as quasi-docu- 
mentary framework the process of the 
first tribunal at Montreal in 1941, he 
tells the life of Brother Andre through 
the testimony of witnesses cross-exam- 
ined by the Vice-Postulator of the Cause 
and the “Devil’s Advocate.” But the ac: 
count is more than a court report; it 
brings Brother Andre to mind as we 
knew him in life. 

Alfred Bessette, the sixth of nine chil- 
dren, was born in 1845 at Saint Gre 
goire, a hamlet half-way between Mon- 
treal and the American border. Emer- 
gency baptism was given at once be 
cause he was not expected to live an 
hour (though always in frail health, he 
died at the age of ninety-two). His early 
years could be duplicated in the story 
of many French-Canadians of the period 
—a very poor home, but a happy, affec 
tionate and devout one, until the death 
of both parents before the boy was ten: 
little opportunity for schooling but prep 
aration for the sacraments by a kindly 
priest; adoption by an uncle; unsuccess 
ful apprenticeships in various trades 
departure to the States where he found 
jobs in New England factories or o 
farms but never for long because of his 
poor health. When he returned to his 
Canadian village in 1879, he was 3 
worldly failure but had the hope of dedi 


cating his life in religion. 
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The Holy Cross Congregation reluc- 
tantly received such a sickly young man; 
his noviceship was prolonged but pro- 
fession granted because of his obvious 
capacity for prayer. In 1874, after his 
profession, he was named porter, his em- 
ployment for the next forty years. Al- 
most at once there was evidence of mar- 
vels effected through devotion to Saint 
Joseph. The record goes on to tell of 
opposition, of co-operation, of greater 
trials due to publicity, Brither Andre en- 
during physical and moral suffering, 
practicing virtues to the “heroic degree.” 

The non-Catholic author in his jour- 
nalistic style has handled the material 
not only with respect but with rever- 
ence. Therefore, allowance will prob- 
ably be made for frequent lapses from 
Catholic idiom Cwe do not “take Com- 
munion”; we would not call Extreme 
Unction “the supreme sacramental pray- 
er’; we do not say that a church has 
been “sanctified” by a bishop). Some 
translations from the French do not 
make sense (action de grace has several 
connotations but not “act of grace”). 
All in all, the biography promises to be 
as popular as the author's Crown of 
Glory. 

F. A. McGowan 


Handel, Second edition, revised, by 
Herbert Weinstock. 328 pp. 
Knopf. $7.50: 


Conversations with Toscanini, by B. 
H. Haggin. 261 pp. Doubleday. 
$4 


The Van Cliburn Legend, by Abram 
Chasins with Villa Stiles. 238 pp. 
Doubleday. $3.95. 


RY CHANCE, not design, the books list- 
ed above are about a middle-aged 
composer of a time long past, a very old 
conductor of the recent past and a very 
young performer of the present time. 
The subjects treated have little in com- 
ion except their love for and dedica- 
tion to music. 

Though this year is the bicentenary 
of the death of one of the greatest com- 
posers of all time, few books on Handel 
have appeared. The reasons? Apart 
from his oratorio, Messiah, and some 
shorter works, such as the mis-named 
‘Largo” (really an aria sung in gratitude 
for the plane tree’s shade by Xerses in 
the comic opera of that name), few of 
Handel’s masterpieces are played fre- 
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quently today. Another reason is that so 
little is known of Handel’s private life 
other than such details as that he was a 
bachelor who had no known love af- 
fairs; that he swore terribly with a 
strong Germanic accent; that he was a 
glutton and a wine-bibber; that he was 
good to his mother, whom he saw only 
on the few occasions of his visits to the 
Continent away from his adopted home, 
England; that he liked to make money 
Che lost it, too, in one operatic venture 
after another); and that he liked to 
write music, his own and the music he 
stole from other composers. 

If this last particular sounds like an 
Irish bull I cannot help it. Among great 
composers Handel was the one most 
guilty of plagiarism. But there are two 
extenuating circumstances for this; he 





Van Cliburn: “Outgoing and artless’’ 


lived in an age when plagiarism was in- 
dulged in by many; the music he bor- 
rowed, from his own earlier works and 
from the works of others, was enhanced 
in its new setting and was given the dis- 
tinctive touch of the master. 

Mr. Weinstock does not hit it off 
with Handel as well as Sir Newman 
Flower in his biography of Handel pub- 
lished in 1923. Though the former gives 
the same account of the intrigues, ca- 
bals and fascinating manners of Han- 
del’s eighteenth-century England, he 
lacks Sir Newman’s livelier prose style 
and more intense absorption in his sub- 
ject. Unaccountably, Mr. Weinstock 
neglects to mention that the wealthy 
and conceited patron of the arts, Charles 
Jennens, may not have compiled the 
splendid text of Messiah. As Newman 
Flower puts it: “. . . a half-starved little 


clergyman named Pooley, who lived 
with Jennens as his secretary, did the 
work, the credit of which his master 
stole, and he has gone down into an un- 
known grave unhonored and unsung.” 
Granted that the evidence in favor of 
Pooley is not well-founded it deserved 
being mentioned. 

Conversations with Toscanini is based 
mainly on the years from 1942 to 1950. 
The running narrative around the “con- 
versations” takes up roughly half the 
book; the other half is devoted to an ac- 
count of rehearsals and performances of 
Toscanini’s last years, to details of his 
radio and television broadcasts and re- 
cordings and, for the larger part, to a 
descriptive and critical discography of 
these recordings, which is perhaps the 
most valuable part of the book. 

The “conversations” turn out to be 
largely a monologue by Mr. Haggin 
with occasional quotes from Toscanini 
in his quaint English, these quotes dis- 
tributed here and there in the text like 
raisins in a pudding. In other words, 
there is little conversation in the precise 
meaning of the term, conversation of 
the “give-and-take” variety. 

After reading the present book I 
turned to an earlier book by Mr. Hag- 
gin, Music in the “Nation” (Sloane, 
1949), which I found more interesting 
than the Toscanini opus. As I perused 
the sections on Toscanini, I realized that 
I had already read the same stuff in the 
later book, whole slabs of material with 
striking descriptive phrases and the like. 
Like Handel, Mr. Haggin borrows from 
his own works; he might have acknowl- 
edged his indebtedness to his former 
book as long as he had decided to make 
so many wholesale borrowings. 

Mr. Haggin writes well, with consid- 
erable authority. With his musical judg- 
ments one can in the main agree. One 
would accept them more wholehearted- 
ly if they were less pontifical in man- 
ner. Perhaps “The Old Man,” as Tos- 
canini was affectionately called, uttered 
the most accurate estimate of Mr. Hag- 
gin when, in commenting on Music in 
the “Nation” he said: “He writes like 
God: he knows what is good music and 
what is bad music. I do not know what 
is good music and what is bad music; 
but he knows.” 

For one so young as Van Cliburn, the 
pianist who took Moscow by storm, the 
word “legend” in the title of the book 
about him seems _ inappropriate—so 
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young, and already a legend? That is 
hardly the joint authors’ intention. “All 
mankind love a lover,” said Emerson. 
Lover of music, of life, of people and, 
most important, lover of God, young 
Cliburn wins audiences not with his 
music alone—there are many pianists 
about as good as he—but with his out- 
going and artless personality. In our 
cynical world of today it is hard to be- 
lieve this but, in his case, it is true. 

The Van Cliburn Legnd is an ac- 
count of Cliburn’s early days in Kilgore, 
Texas; his student years at the Juilliard 
School of Music, New York; the many 
competitions he won and the one he 
lost—the Michaels Award at Grant Park, 
Chicago, 1953—before winning the big 
one in Moscow in April, 1958. It is 
more than a mere account of one youth’s 
triumph; it relates the difficulties that 
beset the young artist without a big 
name and without big-name manage- 
ment. It is a book written in a style that 
contrasts favorably with the tired prose 
of the book on Handel, the self-con- 
scious and self-satisfied prose of the book 
on Toscanini. 

It is indirectly a paean to youth who 
might hecome faint-hearted and weary 
from the struggle up the slopes of Par- 
nassus. 

V. Howarp TALiey 


The Autobiography of Charles Dar- 
win, 1809-1882, edited with Ap- 
pendix and Notes by Nora Bar- 


low. 253 pp. Harcourt, Brace. 
$4.50. 


ARWIN wrote this sketch of his life 

for his children, between May and 
August of 1876. Five years after his 
death it was published as a part of The 
Life and Letters of Charles Darwin, 
edited by his son, Francis. The wishes 
of his wife and respect for various per- 
sons named in the book necessitated the 
omission of certain portions. All subse- 
quent publications were based upon this 
edition of 1887. After the Darwin manu- 
scripts were made public, other excerpts 
were printed, but this volume is the 
first complete edition of the autobiogra- 
phy of Charles Darwin. 

There is not much that is new. A few 
names, a few sharp comments upon cer- 
tain public figures, and a rather touch- 
ing tribute to his wife are included. A 
brief history of his religious beliefs, 
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Charles Darwin: “Integrity of mind’ 


forming part of a chapter headed “Reli- 
gion” in the Life and Letters is restored 
to the autobiography. It is the implica- 
tions of this section, and the sometimes 
almost grotesque comparisons that so 
grieved his wife. Darwin grapples with 
the problems of pain, of immortality, of 
miracles, and of the possibility of a mor- 
al life without religion. The arguments 
are inconclusive but the conclusion was 
pre-arranged and he describes his pas- 
sage from nominal Christianity to the- 
ism and then to agnosticism. He seems 
never to have had faith, his hope wavers 
and he deplores his lack of charity. 

He had no use for honors and closed 
for a “pass” degree at Cambridge. Fully 
aware that he was wealthy, he fumbled 
two attempts at professional education. 
The voyage of the Beagle was his glori- 
ous hour. After his return he lived for a 
short time in London. Then wealth and 
a happy marriage completely under- 
mined his health and he retired to the 
country, where apart from all but his 
family and a few friends, he lived a re- 
mote and highly productive life. 

He was a great scientist, but hardly a 
great man. He possessed in high degree 
the integrity of mind which is perhaps 
the only scientific virtue. Although he 
could establish priority of publication of 
the thesis for the origin of species, he 
made every effort to give due credit to 
Wallace. He verified and tested every 
observation, every experiment. He was 
ideally educated. He had tk> classics for 
formal preparation; the Beagle for 
breadth of observation in natural history; 
the barnacles for training in depth. This, 


with an observant mind, buffered from 
opposition by independence and secly. 
sion, made possible one of the great cop. 
tributions to cultural and scientific his 
tory. 

We must read more than this little 
book to understand the contradiction 
that was Charles Robert Darwin, just as 
we must go far beyond The Origin of 
Species to understand its impact upon 
the world. 

Sr. Mary Cecrria, B.V.M. 


The Gold of Troy, The Story of 
Heinrich Schliemann and _ the 
Buried Cities of Ancient Greece, 
by Robert Payne. 273 pp. Funk 
and Wagnalls. $3.95. 


H” THE fantastic story of Heinrich 
Schliemann’s life been told by a 
novelist its author would have been se- 
verely criticized for depicting a “charac- 
ter” and fabricating an endless succes 
sion of implausible events beyond the 
bounds of credibility. Yet this incredi- 
ble man actually lived and the frank, 
somewhat rhapsodic account by Robert 
Payne supplies us with many interesting 
details of the life of a man who became 
a legend while he still lived. 
Schliemann was fully conscious of his 
great achievements and apparently at- 
tributed much of his success to “what a 
man can accomplish by unflagging en 
ergy alone.” His letters are replete with 
“I truly performed wonders,” “My 
achievements will never be equaled in 
the future,” “I was the most brilliant 
and astute dealer on the (St. Peters 
burg) stock exchange,” “As an archae- 
ologist, I am the sensation of Europe 
and America because I have discovered 
ancient Troy.” The most remarkable 
thing about this unabashed boasting 
was that it was fully justified. Among 
the fifteen or more languages he mas 
tered he learned the language of Homer 
“on six Sundays,” and earned a Ph.D. 
from the University of Rostock, Ger 
many, for a dissertation written in classi 
cal Greek. He learned the Turkish lar 
guage in eighteen days, wrote his own 
books in three or four different lar 
guages, proved that Troy really existed, 
discovered and excavated the “Mycen- 
ian” culture, uncovered the Cyclopean 
palace walls at Tyryns, carried on 2 
worldwide business that netted over 
forty million: dol'ars profit a year, and 
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recognizd the “Palace of Minos” on 
Crete (| :ter excavated by Evans). 

Payne is of the opinion that the leg- 
end of chliemann was grossly exagger- 
ated after his death. “A complex, devi- 
ous, pompous, ill-tempered man, with 
no natucal nobility in him.” “His rages, 
his arrogance, his embarrassing eccentri- 
cities were forgotten.” Archaeological sci- 
ence has, it is true, demonstrated that 
the five levels Schliemann unearthed at 
Troy were not the true Ilium but older 
acupations and that the golden treas- 
ures discovered at Mycenae were 500 
years older than Agamemnon but it 
does seem unfair to call him an “enemy 
of classical archaeology” and to chide 
him for his failure to apply exact archae- 
dlogical techniques when these had not 
yet been developed. It seems much more 
appropriate to assess him as Homer did 
his heroes whose story fired the imagina- 
tion of a poor German boy who 


Did not count the :os* 

Nor fret away the zeal of his hope 
Over the fruitful earth 

And athwart the seas 

But passed the light of noble deeds 
Unquenchable forever— 


Sytvester A. Sreser, S.V.D. 


J. M. Synge: 1871-1909, by David 
H. Greene and Edward M. Ste- 
phens. 321 pp. Macmillan. $6.95. 


"I once said to George Moore,” wrote 
Yeats in the Autobiographies, 
“Synge always has the better of you, 
for you have brief but ghastly moments 
during which you admit the existence 
of other writers; Synge never has.’ I do 
not think he disliked other writers— 
they did not exist. One did not think 
of him as an egotist. He was too sympa- 
thetic in the ordinary affairs of life, and 
too simple. In the arts he knew no lan- 
guage but his own.” 

“Dear changeling,” Synge wrote to 
Maire O’Neill, the first Pegeen Mike 
and the girl he loved, saying he too was 
a changeling. His Anglo-Irish family 





may have shared the theory. They had 
given five bishops to the Protestant 
church; he read Darwin and left it. 
They adored Queen Victoria; he de- 
plored the lady’s existence. They were 
fair-complexioned Saxons; Masefield, 
his friend, said he had a face like a 
blacking brush. In James Paterson’s por- 
trait, which hung in his rooms, he sug- 
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gests the primeval Celt; iron face-bones 
protruberant under a pallid hide, the 
head, thatched by pitch blue-black hair, 
held with reflective arrogance against a 
glooming western sky, he might be 
Finn Mac Cool, leader of the Fianna, 
or the High King of Ulster thinly dis- 
guised as a Victorian undertaker. 

Dr. Greene writes that Synge pro- 
posed marriage to a daughter of a “lead- 
er of the Plymouth Brethern;” with hap- 
py consequences to the theatre, she re- 
fused him and he packed his fiddle and 
left Ireland. He wanted to become a 
musician but was too reticent to perform 
in public. He wrote but was not pub- 
lished. Of English ancestry, he detested 
England and when, in Paris, Yeats ad- 
vised him to seek out the Ireland of the 
Gaeltacht, the ancient kingdoms that 
had escaped the baser cultural conse- 
quences of the Reformation and kept 
their language undefiled by politics and 
commerce, he went to the islands of the 
West. He brought note-books, found 
friends and a context for his patriotism, 
and returned to Dublin with materials 
he wove into plays that are a glory of 
Irish theater. 

It was a period of intense and sensi- 
tive nationalism following centuries of 
cruel persecution. At such times, Irish 
politicians, like their confreres the 
world over, have a talent for convincing 
the people that they are chosen, and sin- 
less. God made man from dust, but the 
editorials of Arthur Griffith, founder of 
the Sinn Fein political party, seem to 
nave been based upon a premise that He 
carved Irish men from marble and wom- 
en from marzipan. 





Pencil sketch by J. B. Yeats 
J. M. Synge: Others did not exist 


Synge saw his fellow-countrymen as 
flawed souls, sinners with a glorious gift 
of lyrical speech, contemplatives con- 
founded by the cosmos, innocents ap- 
palled by their own wickedness. He 
loved them. It is doubtful that Griffith 
loved anything but the barren abstrac- 
tion he invented and confused with Ire- 
land. But he had the gift of the gab in 
his pen and, the public enraged by his 
writings, The Playboy of the Western 
World opened to riots with Yeats defy- 
ing the mob as again he would, twenty 
years later, when the same mob, rudely 
dislodged from a similar trance of na- 
tionalism, stormed the opening of O’Ca- 
sey’s Juno and the Paycock. But good 
writing has sturdier roots than political 
hysteria; both plays survived and now 
are part of the pride of the Dublin 
groundlings, the best audience in the 
English-speaking world because, among 
other reasons, they feel so strongly about 
theater, they will riot in a playhouse. 

Dr. Greene’s biography—to which 
Synge’s cousin, Mr. Edward Stephens, 
contributed material—is an interesting 
and informative book, marred in places 
by hasty proof reading and confusion in 
its treatment of the Abbey theater. It 
fails to bring into perspective the crafts- 
man revealed in Synge’s letters to Willie 
Fay published in Mr. Gerard Fay’s The 
Abbey Theater (London: 1958). The 
Abbey Theater made Synge the drama- 
tist. In Frank and Willie Fay he found 
English-speaking actors who could or- 
chestrate the Gaelic nuances he rendered 
into English. In Yeats, he found a pro- 
tector, the greatest Irishman, maybe, of 
his generation, who stood for the peren- 
nial Ireland against decent, honest, big- 
oted, sometimes heroic, more often 
wooden-headed patriots who would have 
sacrificed the country for the Cause. 

Synge found his people in the West. 
He was a better dramatist than Yeats 
who, one suspects, ever the great poet, 
despised, in his heart, the audience. He 
was a purer dramatist, less “theatrical,” 
than the other maker of masterpieces, 
O’Casey. Paradoxically, for he was a 
pagan, he was more profoundly religious 
in his work than the other Irish drama- 
tists. He hymned Creation which he 
saw in a vision compound of awe, love 
and fear. The islanders, in their gentle 
innocence and pristine brutality, were 
enough, as men, for him; progress was 
a parasitical blight on the handiwork of 
God. Apart from that he was as unre- 
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flective as the goat that lords over Puck 
Fair in the County Kerry. 

In 1954 he came into his own when 
Cyril Cusack, leader of the Irish stage, 
and (the old drama critics, who have 
seen them all, say) the best Christy 
Mahon of all, fulfilled one of his am- 
bitions, to bring Ireland closer to Eu- 
rope, by staging The Playboy of the 
Western World in Paris. Siobahn Mc- 
Kenna played Pegeen Mike. The Am- 
bassador to France of the Irish Republic 
was in the audience and Paris rose to 
the Irish play and players and cheered 
them. A good writer’s life extends be- 
yond the grave and is a comic affair. One 
thinks of Christy’s first-act curtain line, 
the most droll, surely, in all English and 
Irish drama; 


.. . It’s great luck and company I’ve won 
with me in the end of time—two fine wom- 
en fighting for the likes of me—till I’m 
thinking this night wasn’t I the foolish 
fellow not to have killed my father in the 
years gone by. 


“Johnnie” Synge, as his old mother 
called him, was home, and wouldn’t the 
old lady have been surprised. Such 
grand company the black sheep was 
keeping, the Ambassador, no less. This 
is the first, one hopes, of many good 
(some better.) books that will be written 
about him and would have surprised 
him. 


W. J. Icoz 


So Be It, or The Chips Are Down, 
by Andre Gide. Translated, with 
an Introduction and Notes by 
Justin O’Brien. 165 pp. Knopf. 
$3.50. 


7 NO LONGER have any great curiosity 
as to what life may still bring me. 
I have said more or less well what I had 
to say, and fear repeating myself. But 
idleness is a burden to me. . .” Thus 
So Be It, or The Chips Are Down, has 
its starting point. To counter the ano- 
rexia—the want of physical and intellec- 
tual appetite—which has overtaken him, 
Gide, at the end of his life, must con- 
tinue to write; and, to put his own prop- 
er finis to his life and thoughts, he must 
write in the random, free-flow which 
seeks honesty of statement rather than 
stylistic perfection. The account rambles 
and the intellectuality is superficial, but 
Gide’s last writings—he wrote the final 
paragraphs of So Be It six days before 
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his death—are noteworthy sui generis. 

Appropriately enough for the swan 
song, So Be It presents a defense of 
those ideas and acts which made Gide 
the delight and scandal of two conti- 
nents. There are snatches here of the 
continuing polemic carried on with 
Claudel, Peguy, Gheon—the converts to 
Catholicism who had hoped to urge their 
fellow into a more acceptable camp. And 
from Gide a final plea: “Believe those 
who are seeking the truth; doubt those 
who find it; doubt everything, but don’t 
doubt of yourself . . . There is more 
light in Christ's words than in any other 
human word,” but “I do not believe.” 
Again Gide takes on the defense of 
homosexuality and of Corydon the book 
he wrote defending it. 

The reminiscences, separated as they 
are from the events by decades, are mel- 
lower now and more humorous—the barb 
has gone. Gide’s stance now is a mourn- 
ful but sympathetic “so be it” toward 
Maurras, Du Bos, Massis, and all the 
others who sought to stem his “satanic” 
influence. Perhaps the many anecdotes 
about the famous men who deteriorated 
into self-indulgent senility are in rather 
too obvious contrast to his own particu- 
lar brand of anorexia. But then Gide 
was always the poseur and such analogy 
is, after all, tempting. So Be It also re- 
veals a new kind of humor in Gide’s sur- 
prising interest in shaggy dog stories; he 
even retells a few of his favorites. 

If So Be It appears to brood, to lack 
that fullness and beauty of language 
Gide knew so well how to achieve, if it 
is repetitive and scanty, chalk it up, 


Andre Gide: The game played... 


Gide tells us, to the desire that sincerity 
“precede the choice of words and rhythm 
of the sentence.” To all young men who 
seek the old flamboyant Gide he advises 
“look elsewhere, in my youthful writ 
ings, for invitations to joy, to that naty. 
ral exaltation in which I lived so long 
they are frequent.” 

Much of the beauty of Gide’s prose jg 
a function of his masterful use of the 
French language—in its full magnif- 
cence, untranslatable—and in spite of 
Mr. O’Brien’s excellent work, much js 
necessarily lost. But the translated ver. 
sion of Gide’s last written words retains 
the spirit and beauty of the original and 


recalls the old Gide: 


Do I still have something to say? Stil] 
something or other to. say? 

My own position in the sky, in relation 
to the sun, must not make me consider the 
dawn any less beautiful. 


The chips were down, the game 
played; Gide was content with the play, 
yet still wondering if he might not profit 
from another turn of the wheel. 

WitMa SENSER 


Great Companions, by Max East- 
man. 312 pp. Farrar, Straus and 
Cudahy. $4.75. 


Fr his youth onward, Max Eastman 
claims to have suffered from the “vice 
of admiration” and more than most, 
seems to have followed Walt Whitman’ 
exhortation to take “after the great com 
panions and belong to them.” In this 
book, twelve of these “companions” are 
the subjects of a series of sensitively 
drawn literary sketches. 

Beginning with E. W. Scripps, the 
newspaper magnate, Eastman __ subse- 
quently considers Albert Einstein, Er 
nest Hemingway, Edna Millay, George 
Santayana, Pablo Casals, Leon Trotsky, 
Sigmund Freud, Bertrand Russell, Char 
lie Chaplin, John Dewey and closes 
with a piece on his mother, the Cor 
gregationalist Minister Annis Ford East- 
man. 

The reader is not long into these es 
says, however, when it becomes appar 
ent that Eastman no longer suffers from 
the “vice of admiration,” for he fre 
quently casts a jaundiced eye at the ac 
tivities of some of his heroes. Indeed, in 
the sections devoted to Russell and 
Freud, admiration is scarcely percepti 
ble. The treatment of Freud is particu 
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laly n gative, as Eastman holds his 
theory of the unconscious to be unten- 
able. Ei.s view of Russell is consistent 
with the general consensus that he is a 
man of scientific genius who displays a 
woeful lack of prudential judgment in 
gcial and political matters. The section 
relating to Hemingway is spiced with 
the retelling of that famous incident, re- 
siting from a colossal misunderstand- 
ing, in which Eastman wrestled Hem- 
ingway to the floor in the New York of- 
fce of Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

But in this thoroughly enjoyable 
hook, the best and wisest moments are 
certainly to be found in the pages devot- 
ed to John Dewey. As a student and col- 
lague of Dewey early in this century, 
Eastman came to know him in a way 
that enables his memoir to be doubly ef- 
fective. He has captured that warm and 
benevolent spirit of Dewey which sel- 
dom could make itself present in the lat- 
ter’s knotty and somewhat austere prose. 
As Eastman makes apparent, once expe- 
tienced, this humanity of Dewey gives 
depth and feeling to his constant con- 
cern with scientific methodology in the 
handling of values in the social sciences 
md in education. Eastman sketches 
what is, in this Dewey’s centennial year, 
as fine a general introduction to the spir- 
itof his philosophy as we will be fortu- 
nate to have. 

In each of these memoirs, Eastman 
skillfully weaves a series of vignettes in- 
to the overall framework of the particu- 
lar genius for which its subject was 
famed. In some instances, as in the sec- 
tions on Casals and Dewey, this tech- 
nique greatly enhances the nobility of 
the subjects in question, whereas in oth- 
as, particularly in the sections devoted 
to Edna Millay and Freud, these person- 
il glimpses, which Eastman, incidental- 
ly, is so skillful at describing, tend to 
severely distort the total impression. 

Not having the scope of a full biogra- 
phy, the author of memoirs such as 
these would seem to be under greater 
constraint so as to insure the reader a 
ptoper perspective when viewing the re- 
sulting capsule portrait: This restraint 
is not always successfully managed in 
Great Companions. But as a last impres- 
tion the reader will envy Max Eastman 
sich great companions and will wish 
that he could share with him those 
Whom he could “take after’ and to 
whom’ he could “belong.” 

Joun J. McDermorr 
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From “Pasternak: A Pictorial Biography,” by Gerd Ruge (McGraw-Hill, $5.00) 
Pasternak and his wife, Zinaida, in their country house in Peredjelkino 


| Remember, Sketch for an Auto- 
biography, by Boris Pasternak. 
Translated by David Magarshak, 
with an essay on “Translating 
Shakespeare” translated by Man- 
ya Harari. 191 pp. Pantheon. 
$3.75. 


I F THERE is one trait that stands out in 

both the public actions and the pub- 
lished writings of Boris Pasternak, it is 
his inflexible honesty. It is the trait that 
makes him so dangerous to the Soviet 
Union. He symbolizes honesty in a 
world of lies. That is his prime achieve- 
ment and his sole defense. 

This honesty, as vital in small things 
as in great, calls the present book a 
“Sketch for an Autobiography.” That is 
all it is, and it will, therefore, disap- 
point those who are looking for the 
story of the author’s life. 

Pasternak remembers and comments 
on the people and places he knew in his 
youth, chiefly in the years prior to the 
Revolution. His father was a _ well 
known portrait painter and the Paster- 
naks moved in interesting artistic and 
literary circles. The Russian intellectual 
world of the 1900’s, however, is so far 
removed from our own, that few Ameri- 
cans will recognize many of the names 
that Pasternak speaks of with such fa- 






miliarity. Hence this reviewer recom- 
mends that the book’s notes (there are 
thirty-eight pages of them) be read be- 
fore the book itself. The notes are most- 
ly brief biographical sketches of the peo- 
ple mentioned and aid considerably our 
appreciation of Pasternak’s observations 
and criticisms. 

Pasternak’s style, particularly in this 
book, reflects the pithiness and depth of 
expression characteristic of a poet. It is 
not the overall impression of the book 
that will remain with the reader so 
much as individual observations in it. 

Speaking of poets who become ab- 
sorbed in quests for new means of ex- 
pression, Pasternak observes: “I could 
never understand those quests. In my 
opinion, the most striking discoveries 
are made when an artist is so full of his 
subject that it gives him no time to think 
about it and in his haste he proclaims 
his new word in the old language, with- 
out bothering his head as to whether it 
is new or old.” 

This concern with content rather than 
form is characteristic of Pasternak’s hon» 
esty. In praising a great poet (Alexander 
Blok) he comments that it is precisely 
when an author ignores what is current- 
ly considered literature and “opens his 
mouth, not because of any inherent bent 
for literature, but because he knows 
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something and wants to say it,” that he 
“creates the impression of a revolution.” 

It is also characteristic of his hunesty 
that Pasternak can write without apolo- 
gy, “I do not like my style up to 1940.” 
He passes judgment on his early career: 
“The acclaimed originality of the oth- 
ers, including my own, arose from our 
utter helplessness and inarticulateness, 
which did not, however, prevent us 
from writing, publishing, and translat- 
ing.” 

The biographical sketch itself covers 
little more than 100 pages. To fill out 
the book the editors have included a 
twenty-eight page article on translating 
Shakespeare. Fortunately this essay is 
more a commentary on Shakespeare 
than a discussion of techniques of trans- 
lation. It is extremely original and, 
again, honest. Pasternak recognizes 
Shakespeare’s greatness, but he is simul- 
taneously and unapologetically aware of 
the Master’s shortcomings. 

Students of literature will like this 
book. 


Demetrius Manousos, O.F.M. Cap. 


No One Must Ever Know, by Betty 
Martin. Edited by Evelyn Wells. 
231 pp. Doubleday. $3.75. 


a Martin and Evelyn Wells who 
collaborated in Miracle at Carville, 
the 1950 Christopher award winner, 
have done it again in No One Must 
Ever Know. The new book takes up the 
story of Betty and her husband, Harry, 
where the first book left them—on the 
road outside the national leprosarium, 
ofhcially discharged with “eyes ahead 
and the highest of hopes,” prepared to 
take up the life which Hansen’s disease 
had interrupted twenty years before. 
The purpose of this book, tike its pre- 
decessor is to break down public preju- 
dice and to instruct an ignorant public 
on the curability and virtually incom- 
municable nature of Hansen’s disease, 
known still too generally as leprosy. 
No One Must Ever Know is Betty’s 
interesting and at times heartbreaking 
report of the struggle she and Harry 
have made since 1946 to find work, to 
acquire some small measure of security, 
to maintain their anonymity, to build 
themselves a home. Poverty, the heavy 
manual work for which twenty years of 
hospitalization had not prepared them 
and illness are endured more easily than 
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General Chennault: Tired of arguing 


the constant haunting fear that they will 
be recognized. 

There are light passages in the book; 
in fact, some of the most poignant have 
the grim humor of a Bill Mauldin car- 
toon. The trailer which leaked, careened 
all over the highway, for which they 
paid half their twenty-year savings is 
the scene of many of the wryly amusing 
incidents. ‘The Christopher award certi- 
ficate had to be hidden, for “no one 
must ever know.” Prospective friends 
had to be discouraged lest an indiscreet 
word bring exposure and they be forced 
to move. 

When at the end of the book, having 
succeeded in overcoming almost insur- 
mountable obstacles Betty Martin states, 
“All we ask now is to be allowed to con- 
tinue as we are in the small security of 
our home. We plead for that, and we 
are always afraid,” the reader wonders 
pityingly if the fear is not a graver 
threat to peace of mind than the disease. 

No One Must Ever Know is not as 
good a book as Miracle at Carville, 
where the facts produced their own im- 
pact. By the nature of this book the ma- 
terial covered is much more personal, 
and the restraint with which the authors 
report on strongly emotional experiences 
produces something of the objectivity 
of news copy. We are told of the suffer- 
ing; we do not share it except later in 
recollection. This is not to say that the 
book is not a moving human document. 
It is all of that, as well as a quiet in- 
dictment of the ignorance, superstition 
and intolerance that forces the innocent 
to walk in a secret world. 


Sister Mary Hester, S.S.N.D. 


Flying Tiger: Chennault of Ching, 
by Robert Lee Scott, Jr. 285 pp. 
Doubleday. $3.95. 


ENERAL Robert Lee Scott Jr., well 

known for his book Ged Is My Co. 
Pilot, apparently felt it necessary to 
write a book in justification of the ree. 
ord of General Claire Chennault. Scott 
served in China under Chennault. He 
admired him greatly; he wants no snip 
ing, from positions low or high, at his 
former superior. 

By 1919 Chennault was an army pi- 
lot. Trained too late for service in World 
War I, he remained in the service un- 
til 1937 when he retired at the age of 
forty-seven. He was tired of arguing 
with his superiors over what he consid- 
ered the merits of “pursuit aviation,” 
He had great confidence in fast fighter 
planes operating in pairs, not individ- 
ually. Then he went to China to aid in 
developing its air force. In 1941, before 
we entered World War II, he got pi- 
lots, mechanics and planes from the 
Army Air Corps, the Navy and the Ma- 
rine Corps. These constituted the Amer- 
ican Volunteer Group, or the “Flying 
Tigers.” 

In 1942 the AVG was dissolved and 
its place taken by the China Aur Task 
Force, with General Chennault in com- 
mand. General Joseph Stilwell was 
Chennault’s superior. The two usually 
disagreed. General Clayton Bissell, com- 
mander of the Tenth Air Force in India, 
had control over the parts arid supplies 
needed by Chennault. Bissell made no 
effort to supply Chennault. At times, 
Chennault with only twenty-nine planes 
was fighting the Japanese who had 700 
planes in the Burma-China _ theater. 
Chennault found that Bissell and Stil 
well were his opponents to almost the 
same degree as the Japanese. 

Much of the book is made up of 
plainly worded criticism, with names 
mentioned. It is highly unusual for one 
general to criticize so bitterly and 9 
openly another officer of equal or higher 
rank, but Scott believes that Chennault’ 
life was embittered and rendered tragic 
by Chennault’s military superiors. Scott 
also maintains that these superiors forced 
Chennault to retire once more from mili 
tary service in 1945. Chennault later re 
turned to China but not in a military 
capacity. He died in 1958 and was bur 
ied with high military honors in Arling 
tion cemetery. 

; Paut Kintery 
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Stop Pushing } 


by Dan ‘Herr 


F EBRUARY is Catholic Press Month and 
this is June. What could be more logi- 
cal than to devote a few moments now 
fo an appreciation of the Catholic Press 
and perhaps the general press—let’s get 
out of the ghetto, my more enlightened 
friends keep telling me—as well. 

My favorite ad in a long time comes 
from the March Sign, sponsored by the 
Salvatorian Brothers (the ad, that is, not 
the magazine), to wit: “This sailor be- 
came a cog in our wheel. Does this, per- 
haps, give you an idea?” Unfortunately, 
the only idea it gives me is that I would 
not like to be a cog in anybody’s wheel, 
if it’s all the same to you. 

The Catholic Home Messenger, in an 
atticle on Bob Considine (“Titan of the 
Typewriter”) reprints “a classic among 
the written words of all time . . . his 
Newspaperman’s Prayer.” Included is 
this memorable line: “Guide me when, 
lost for want of a rudder or a lead, I 
sumble through the jungle of specula- 
tion.” Now, the question occurs, what 
does Mr. Considine want with a rudder 
ina jungle anyhow? Unless, of course, 
i's a very wet jungle. 

If you, too, are worrying about the 
state of American Catholic intellectual 
life, there’s good advice for you in Ave 
Maria (“Spiritual Reading for the Lai- 
ty”). “Prefer simple to profound read- 
ing. Reading should not be about com- 
plex, but simple things, about pious 
rather than difficult matters, because dif- 
fcult things tire the mind and dry up 
devotion.” A real recipe for progress, if 
l ever heard one. But if the aim is to 
avoid tiring the mind, why read at all? 
Why not stick to TV? 

Did you see the ads for the “Jesus and 
Mary Electric Clock” or the “Lady of 
Fatima Wind-up Alarm?” Better hurry, 
before they’re all gone. Remember, they 
will “add meaning to the holiday and 
the whole year. . . decorative designs 
will lend religious significance to any 
toom in the home.” 

It’s alright with me if Commonweal 
wants to present another viewpoint but 
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I do wish the editors would find a more 
lively proponent of the conservative 
view than Philip Burnham. If he was 
trying to communicate anything in his 
first column, he failed badly with me 
and he has been so dull since that I 
am beginning to suspect it is all a left- 
wing plot. 

My favorite book review this month 
is also from Commonweal. The book 
is Spinster by Sylvia Ashton-Warner; 
the reviewer, Max Cosman; and the 
lines I liked best: “Looked at from this 
view, Mrs. Ashton-Warner is rather fa- 
vored. She shows no serious weakness, 
unless it be a somewhat inconclusive 
ea 

You surely don’t want to miss the 
forthcoming Hollywood opus, Herrors of 
the Black Museum. Here’s a short report 
from Variety: “The first scene is a girl 


ee Mogh Meriey, ©.F.M Cap 
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Catholic Press Slesocaton ofthe Winited Mates, Ine. 


Best Editorial Award 


Award given The Critic by the Catholic 
Press Association for the best editorial pub- 
lished during the past year in a journal of 
opinion or a scholarly or professional pub- 
lication. The award was given for ‘Stop 
Pushing!’ (the October-November issue) on 
Catholic intellectuals and is the second con- 
secutive award that ‘Stop Pushing!”’ has 
won from the CPA. 


who dies from two spikes driven into her _ 
brain through her eyes. The spikes are 
in a pair of trick binoculars. Blood is 
shown coming from between her fingers 
as she holds her face and the instrument 
is shown on the floor covered with blood 

. a girl is guillotined on her bed; an 
old woman is impaled on ice tongs; a 
doctor is slowly electrocuted then dis- 
solved in a vat of acid and his skeleton 
hung up to dry and two others are bru- 
tally stabbed with a kris.” 

I don’t know if Graham Greene and 
T. S. Eliot are buddies but Mr. Greene 
could well ponder the recent words of 
Mr. Eliot in the New York Times: “A 
writer must prove his qualifications to 
interject opinions on specific political 
problems . . . The danger is that a man 
might misuse in one field the prestige he 
has gained in another.” Carl Sandburg 
and Robert Frost might also give this 
advice a second thought. 

Publishers’ Weekly reports that Allied 
Artists are distributing to bookstores a 
large poster advertising their new movie, 
Never Love a Stranger. Blares the post- 
er, “Read the book! See the movie! 
Every sin in the book that scld three- 
and-a-half million copies.” 

From time to time I try to offer a help- 
ing hand to those who want to be con- 
sidered Catholic intellectuals. This 
month we have a word, or rather two 
words, absolutely indispensable to con- 
versation and writing in 1959. “Plural- 
istic” and “dialogue” are the vogue 
these days and if you can work them 
both into the same sentence you are eli- 
gible for a whole week’s supply of Vice- 
roy cigarettes. If you must choose be- 
tween the two, pick “dialogue’—you 
can even spell it without the “ue” if 
you are pressured for time—because that 
word really bugs ’em, man. (I get my 
best tips from reading John Cogley.) 

English is a living language and I 
have just given birth to a new meta- 
phor: “As changeable as Dale Francis’ 
opinion of Fidel Castro.” (The last 
time I crossed toothpicks with Mr. 
Francis he wrote me a letter “in friend- 
ship” accusing me of “essential dishon- 
esty.”) 

Mainly because I agree with it, | 
liked this item by Charles Rolo in The 
Atlantic Monthly: “He (Vance Packard, 
author of The Status Seekers) has suc- 
cumbed. to an occupational failing of 
writers on sociology, which consists in 


(Continued on page 57) 
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CURRENT INTERESTS 


Five Ideas That Change the World, 
by Barbara Ward. 188 pp. Nor- 
ton. $3.75. 


HIS VOLUME of lectures delivered at 
the University of Ghana carries an 
enthusiastic Foreword by the Prime 
Minister of Ghana, Kwame Nkrumah. 
In the selection of topics and in em- 
phasis the lecturer has been influenced 
by a proper concern for the demands 
and preoccupations of her largely Afri- 
can audience. Barbara Ward has been 
living in Ghana for several years. She 
has wide knowledge of the political and 
economic conditions of the Afro-Asian 
world and a sympathetic understanding 
of the ambitions and temper of its peo- 
ple. Thus these lectures, addressed to a 
particular African audience, have a two- 
fold general importance: they provide 
an account of world problems, as they 
touch part of our world not deeply fa- 
miliar to us; and they register the con- 
tact of a sensitive mind, formed by 
Western culture and deeply devoted to 
its spiritual and intellectual values, with 
the cultural and social traditions of an 
Afro-Asian world which is simultaneous- 
ly borrowing iavishly from the West 
and, as influenced by the West and in 
reaction to it, asserting its own indi- 
vidualities in the form of nationalism. 

All the qualities that distinguish her 
previous works, brilliant “Tracts for the 
Times,” are present here—wide and 
deep knowledge of politics and econom- 
ics, an awareness of the urgent demands 
of the moment as well as of the dimen- 
sions of long-range problems, an admir- 
able capacity for making distinctions as 
well as for noting striking, yet often 
overlooked, similarities, and for making 
sweeping and provocative generaliza- 
tions, and a sense of engagement in our 
crisis that adds a persuasive seriousness 
to the clarity of her exposition. 

First in treatment and first in import- 
ance as the source of the contemporary 
world’s problems is the idea of national- 
ism. In a sketch of its history—similar 
sketches are provided for the other ideas 
—the author emphasizes the universal 
features of nationalism, its specific West- 
ern origins, and, then, through West- 
ern expansion its transmission to the en- 
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tire world. In assessing its present state 
Barbara Ward notes that in large meas- 
ure nationalism has gained in strength 
by becoming identified—perhaps, con- 
fused would be more accurate—with 
democracy and the “right” to self-gov- 
ernment. It “is a manifestation of the 
Western search for freedom under law 
as the organizing principle of human so- 
ciety.” The nation-state, she argues, is 
the normal organization of post-tribal 
society. Nationalism spurs the energies 
of formerly static cultures and fires the 
faith and hope that are indispensable for 
such nations as Egypt to face titanic 
tasks of reconstruction. 

This sympathetic account is followed 
by chapters devoted to four other ideas. 
Their theme may be summarized as the 
insufhiciency of nationalism, the narrow- 
ness of its loyalties and its failures to 
recognize obligations beyond the state. 
Thus, the chapter on colonialism search- 
es for the blending of Western (as the 
author puts it, Western man is farther 
along in the human journey) and na- 
tive ways that she happily finds in India 
and Ghana. On both sides fall the bur- 
dens of broadening the conscience to 
take into account our inter-dependence 
and our impact on each other. 

Against the background of the power 
of nationalism, and the legacy of colo- 
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nialism, there is the general striving fo 
industrialism which sets the terms fo 
the world rivalry of Communism an 
the West. ‘The demand for industrializg. / 
tion, that is, for the lightening of labor 
and for greater wealth, is often inextr- 
cably a part of nationalism. But even in 
the West, where it was the product of 
a long development, industrialism was 
accompanied by grave social dislocations 
and widespread human suffering. The 
contemporary demand for rapid indus. 
trialization may have even more disas- 
trous consequences. Here the Commu 
nists have the advantage of being able 
to make irresponsible promises. 

The Communists, however, have a 
dismal doctrine based on Marx’s obser. 
vation of the harshness of the early in- 
dustrialization of Britain. Here, econ- 
omic theory and practice as well as the 
growth of Western social conscience 
have outdated Marx’s observations and 
conclusions. But where the Soviet Un- 
ion advances a dusty answer to human 
needs, the West has made little effort to 
give any answer. Moreover, our Presi- 
dent on occasion indulges in economic 
preachment about individualist laissez- 
faire that in its pure form is probably 
more outdated by our own practices 
than Marx’s views. 

Barbara Ward's conclusion is that 
“the Communist Powers need to aban- 
don their picture of world order and the 
Western Powers need to acquire one.’ 
A first Western step to that end would 
be the allocation of two percent of the 
national income of the West to aid the 
economic development of the nations of 
Asia, Africa and Latin-America. This 
world community, in part to be created, 
in part simply to be recognized, may also 
mark the passage of the United States 
and the West from a defensive and 
largely reactionary position in the Cold 
War. 

There are many issues in this provoca 
tive volume on which a reader might 
wish to challenge Barbara Ward. In sev 
eral places brevity has resulted in ser 
tences that are misleading. These few 
defects, perhaps inevitable in so ambi 
tious a project, do not detract from 4 
book that uniquely combines magnani 
mity and judiciousness, a volume that 
may be profitably read by the general 
reader and citizen (would that they 
were the same!) and the student of ir 
ternational affairs. 

M. A. Frrzsimons 
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Victor Gollancz: ‘“The Bomb” 


Common Sense and Nuclear War- 
fare, by Betrand Russell. 92 pp. 
Simon and Schuster. $2.50. 


The Devil’s Repertoire, Or Nuclear 
Bombing and the Life of Man, by 
Victor Gollancz. 192 pp. Double- 
day. $2.50. 


The Fearful Choice, A Debate on 
Nuclear Policy, conducted by 
Philip Toynbee with Others. 112 
pp. Wayne State University Press. 
$2.50. 


N coNTRAST to the almost complete 

lack of general discussion among 
Americans of the most crucial problem 
of our time, the British public is en- 
gazed in a continuous debate on the 
morality of nuclear warfare and their 
government’s nuclear defense policies. 
There, scores of books and pamphlets 
have been written on the subject; these 
three books are merely the first to be 
published in this country. 

Lord Russell’s Common Sense and 
Nuclear Warfare aims “to show possible 
means of achieving peace in ways which 
should be equally acceptable to Com- 
munist Nations, to NATO Nations and 
to uncommitted Nations.” Most of his 
“possible means” are similar to those 
put forward by many other writers on 
the subject of peace, including several 
in this country. But his mood and one 
specific recommendation distinguish his 
book from anything yet published in 
the United States. His mood, his tone is 
utterly dispassionate, completely devoid 
of polemics, of name-calling, of Commu- 
nist-“free world” ideological bickering. 
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His recommendation is “unilateral re- 
nunciation of British H-bombs . . .” 
even if the U.S.A. and the Soviet Un- 
ion refuse to follow Britain’s example. 

To recommend that a Western democ- 
racy unilaterally renounce use of the 
H-bomb, while Khrushchev announces 
“serial production” of ICBM’s with nu- 
clear warheads, may strike many Ameri- 
cans as soaiewhat peculiar if not down- 
right preposterous. Maybe it is. But 
Lord Russell’s recommendation is 
shared by a great number of his com- 
patriots, including the authors of the 
other two books here under review 
(among widely read American authors, 
only C. Wright Mills in his The Causes 
of World War III has advocated such a 
policy for the United States). 

In fact, Victor Gollancz, well-known 
publisher, self-styled “anarchist” and au- 
thor of The Devil’s Repertoire goes even 
further than Russell who does not really 
advocate United States’ renunciation of 
the “apocalyptic weapon” while the So- 
viet Union still clings to it. But Gol- 
lancz would have Britain and the Unit- 
ed States foreswear use of nuclear weap- 
ons “forthwith,” no matter what the So- 
viet Union and any subsequent nuclear 
power may do. Unlike the calm argu- 
ment of Lord Russell, Victor Gollancz’ 
is a passionate plea based on a lengthy 
consideration of the “spiritual” capaci- 
ties of man. What he considers “spirit- 
ual” will surprise some readers and its 
lengthy elaboration will tire others. Nev- 
ertheless, the chapter entitled “The 
Bomb,” which includes letter post-scripts 
of a wife whose husband is dying of ra- 
diation from the A-bomb we dropped on 
Hiroshima, is bound to stir all but the 
most calloused moral conscience. 

Philip Toynbee’s The Fearful Choice 
is the most provocative of the three 
books. In an original paper Toynbee pre- 
sented his “thoughts on nuclear war- 
fare and a policy to avoid it.” He then 
submitted his paper to twenty-two prom- 
inent countrymen—members of Parlia- 
ment, publicists, scholars, scientists, cler- 
gymen, military officers and others—for 
critical comment. These were collected 
and studied by Toynbee, who then 
wrote a summary reply and reproduced 
the entire debate here in The Fearful 
Choice. 

Mr. Toynbee’s great fear is that Brit- 
ain may stumble into an all-out nuclear 
war in which she would be completely 
annihilated or incalculably mutilated. 





Since he believes “the West is the weak- 
er of the two sides in the cold war,” he 
advocates that we, especially Britain, 
“negotiate at once with the Russians and 
get the best terms which are available,” 
even if these terms amount to Russian 
occupation of Britain—an eventuality 
which is certainly possible but, he be- 
lieves, highly improbable. 

Toynbee’s most hazardous recommen- 
dation rests, as with Russell and Gol- 
lancz, on the view that there is no se- 
curity in the possession of a weapon the 
use of which is certain to provoke the 
destruction of those it was invoked to 
protect. The outcome is a Carthage, a 
Thermopylae. To all of this some of Mr. 
Toynbee’s critics agreed entirely, some 
in part, while a few rejected both his 
analysis and recommendation. 


Undaunted, Toynbee replies to his 
critics in passages that are sometimes 
models of analytical acumen and moral 
insight, marred by only one major jolt: 
if Britain were to be subjected to the 
calamity of an all-out nuclear assault, 
“I,” Toynbee reiterates, “would kill my 
children . . .” This pagan view, how- 
ever, should not obscure his real contri- 
bution. He has faced squarely the worst 
possible consequences of unilateral nu- 
clear disarmament—Russian occupation. 
He has shown that his critics dodged the 
worst possible consequences of continu- 
ing the nuclear armaments race—certain 
annihilation. We Americans have not 
yet even begun this life-death debate. 

Apert H. Miter 





Philip Toynbee: And how to avoid it 
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What's Wrong with U.S. Foreign 
Policy, by C. L. Sulzberger. 255 
pp. Harcourt, Brace. $4.50. 


» yu BOOK written by the long-time 
foreign affairs columnist of The 
New York Times, Mr. C. L. Sulzberger, 
is a most timely and provocative contri- 
bution to the contemporary soul-search- 
ing and _ breast-beating concerning 
American foreign policy. Mr. Sulzber- 
ger asserts that in little over one decade 
the United States has changed from a 
position of the greatest nation in terms 
of physical strength and moral position 
into a most unsatisfactory situation 
marked by a “nuclear stalemate, an 
equilibrium of terror that cannot en- 
dure” and a strategic position which 
“can be described at best as poor.” 

Mr. Sulzberger’s profound historical 
knowledge and his wealth of experience 
make his analysis of the present inter- 
national situation a substantial state- 
ment. One of his most serious charges 
against our foreign policy is that we 
have failed to adjust our basic concepts 
to the meaningful changes in the world. 
These changes were brought about by 
the emergence of new and dynamic 
forces. According to a European version 
of the definitions of an optimist and a 
pessimist, the optimist learns Russian 
and the pessimist studies Chinese. This 
rather frightful thought the author uses 
to illustrate his point. 

Mr. Sulzberger wants to rock our 
“locker-room civilization,” to stimulate 
thought and discussion about our for- 
eign policies, which alienate friends and 
fail to impress our opponents, and about 
the major domestic factors which he 
holds largely responsible for some of our 
glaring failures in the international 
field. We are accused of deceiving our- 
selves by incorrect assessments of condi- 
tions within our own camp, i.e., within 
the “free world.” The author reminds 
us that the free world, the area beyond 
the iron curtain, is comprised of seven- 
ty-two countries of which forty-nine are 
either dictatorships or oligarchies and 
some are still operating under economic 
feudalism. He seriously questions the 
chances for our world leadership as long 
as we continue to destroy the political 
sympathies of the African and Asian 
peoples toward us through our unfortu- 
nate practice of racial discrimination es- 
pecially against our own citizens. 

It appears indeed a paradox that we, 
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when dealing with the outside world, 
overemphasize material and military 
things and that we permit the commu- 
nists, the materialists by conviction, to 
keep the initiative in the realm of ideas. 
Mr. Sulzberger concludes that we must 
revitalize our own society in order to re- 
vitalize our foreign policy. 

The author’s analysis of our foreign 
policy contains many splendid general- 
izations and comments from which any 
student of international affairs can learn 
much. Mr. Sulzberger is convinced that 
we suffer from “pactomania.” Our obli- 
gation to defend forty-five nations on 
five different continents is a symptom of 
our “pact-happy” attitude. In regard to 
the countries under Soviet domination, 
we also pursue an unrealistic policy. 
“Liberation” is not attainable except in 
the event of the war that we ourselves 
rule out. In the Middle East, the author 
charges that “nobody is yet sure what 
American Middle Eastern policy is” and 
in general we follow an empirical for- 
eign policy. “We seek to deal with crises 
only as they arise, and then proceed to 
hope for happy endings.” 

Where the present nation-wide dis- 
cussion about our foreign policy will 
lead us, nobody can foresee. It might, 
however, serve us well to keep the 
thought in mind with which Mr. Sulz- 
berger concludes his diagnosis. He be- 
lieves that “we can never afford to aban- 
don our basic principles. But we cannot 
maintain them practicably unless, in the 
process, we survive. This is the task of 
our foreign policy.” 

Eric WALDMAN 





Barrett McGurn: Post-war Europe 





Decade in Europe, by Barrett Mc. 
Gurn. 288 pp. Dutton. $5. 


ITH THE fall of Nazi Germany jn 

1945 a new era dawned for Ey 
rope. It was an era filled with the efforts 
of the Western European states to te. 
cover from the awful catastrophe engen- 
dered by Hitler’s mad urge to conquer, 
But also it was a decade wherein West- 
ern European states had to face the 
Communist peril. New democratic goy- 
ernments were set up in France, Italy 
and elsewhere. These governments sur- 
vived and grew stronger. It was a por- 
tentous and, perhaps, decisive decade 
in European history. 

This important decade is described by 
Barrett McGurn, a distinguished jour- 
nalist, who, while on- various assign- 
ments for his newspaper, observed the 
post-war years of Europe: Mr. McGum 
began his European assignment in 1946 
when he covered the creation of thirty- 
two new cardinals by Pius XII. Later he 
was assigned in turn to Rome, Paris, 
Moscow, Budapest and North Africa. 

This book is not the cataract of vapid 
and superficial reminiscences often in- 
dulged in by journalists wherein the 
proper amount of scandal, name-drop- 
ping and fatuous predictions are set 
down as authoritative and definitive 
statements. On the contrary Mr. Mce- 
Gurn is an astute observer of the Euro- 
pean scene and one who has made a 
great effort to understand the European 
mind, temperament and history. His 
generalizations are sound and thought- 
provoking. Indeed, they betoken a se- 
rious student of contemporary European 
political events. 

Perhaps the most interesting section 
of this book is the account of the abor- 
tive Hungarian Revolution. But other 
equally stirring sections deal with the 
North African Revolt and a brief as 
signment in Moscow. Of unusual inter- 
est are several accounts of the late Pope 
Pius XII. 

The author’s major theme is the grad- 
ual emergence of Western Europe as a 
respectable, if not entirely stable, politi- 
cal entity. McGurn recounts the hesi- 
tant steps of post-war Italy and France 
to thwart the threat of Communism and 
also to bring about the recovery of their 
states. He has a reasoned optimism 
about the future of Western European 
democracy. Although not oblivious to 
the serious political and spiritual impli- 
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cations of Communism’s spread, he 
yiews ‘.1e decade as one wherein Europe 
and Western civilization have been pre- 
served--let us hope that an historian 
writing one decade hence will be able 
to arrive at the same conclusion! For 
anyone interested in the post-war dec- 
ade in Europe this book is a mature, 
sophisticated and profitable experience. 
Watrter D. Gray 


Friends and Enemies, What | 
Learned in Russia, by Adlai E. 
Stevenson. 102 pp. Harper. 
$2.95. 


A" Al STEVENSON is the latest in a 
series of distinguished Americans 
to take the grand tour of Russia topped 
off with a personal interview with Niki- 
ta Khrushchev. In typically articulate 
fashion he has passed on to us his trav- 
eller’s impressions as well as certain 
thoughtful conclusions drawn from his 
visit. 

Governor Stevenson’s analysis is not 
original. But what is said is of the most 
basic significance; it is said clearly; and 
his insights take on special value as the 
views of America’s leading Democratic 
Party statesman. 

Initially he poses a question: can the 
American system prevail against Russia 
without imposing controls that imperil 
the very freedom and values that we in 
the United States are trying to pre- 
serve? Without depreciating the difhcul- 
ties ahead Stevenson is convinced that 
a properly informed and well led Ameri- 
ca can survive. Thus the great problem 
is information and leadership. Telling 
the American people what he learned in 
Russia is then an attempt to focus our 
attention on the crucial problem of our 
time—to educate a people to face up to 
a peace-time task which demands sacri- 
fice on a war-time scale. 

What is the nature of our conflict 
with Russia? We are all familiar with 
its military side, but Governor Steven- 
son insists that Russia’s prime weapon 
is economic power. Soviet economic- 
political penetration in the Asian-Afri- 
can world is succeeding, and its com- 
plete success means our ultimate stran- 
gulation. 

The remainder of Governor Steven- 
son’s book might be called an argument 
by contrast. First noting the fact that 
America is frittering away talent, time 
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Illustration from “Friends and Enemies” 


Adlai Stevenson with Russian children 


and resources on trivialities, we are 
shown a variety of Russian scenes. And 
everywhere throughout the Soviet Un- 
ion the theme is “Beat the United 
States” whether it be in world leader- 
ship, increased production, or standard 
of living. 

Take one example from the Soviet 
scnools. Young students receive five 
years of foreign language followed by 
four more at the university level. The 
most common language studied is Eng- 
lish, and this, of course, means an im- 
mense future advantage for the Soviet 
Union in cultural and propaganda ex- 
change. This is one consequence of the 
fact that Russia spends twice the per- 
centage of her national income on edu- 
cation that the United States does. 

In spite of the ominous dangers that 
he describes, Governor Stevenson ends 
on a note of calm and final confidence, 
but this is based on a belief that Ameri- 
ca can awake and put its house in or- 
der. 


Epmunp S. WEHRLE 


Decision for China: Communism or 
Christianity, by Paul K. T. Sih. 
262 pp. Regnery. $4.50. 


HE CENTRAL theme of this book is, 

as the title suggests, the destiny of 
China. Unlike most people who acqui- 
esce in the fact that Communism has 
caught hold of China, the author af- 
firms—and he is well informed—that the 
Communists have only caught hold of 
the body; and neither the mind nor the 
soul of China is held captive. He also 
points out that this is the only example 
of a Communist-held country where the 
dispossessed government survives. Chi- 
ang Kai-shek and Free China are flour- 
ishing on Taiwan (Formosa). The book 
is a serious and informed consideration 
of the contemporary scene in the Far 
East. te 

Before discussing the most urgent 
question of China’s future, the author 
examines briefly the historical back- 
ground of Christian contacts with Chi- 
na and then at some length and with 
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most apposite quotations and examples 
the recent struggle between the Church 
and the Kuomintang, on the one hand, 
and the Communists who rule by lies 
and treachery, on the other. I would 
like to have heard the author answer 
the accusations often made—and by peo- 
ple on the spot—of venality, just before 
the debacle, in the highest places near 
the Generalissimo. But on the whole he 
seems to put the blame where it belongs, 
on the ineptitude of the Allies, begin- 
ning with the betrayal at Yalta and end- 
ing with the arming of the Communist 
armies with Japanese weapons by the 
Russians. 

The question then remains: what 
should be done to liberate these more 
than 500,000,000 slaves of Commu- 
nism? The author makes a clear case 
for never abandoning the Free China 
Government. He expects an uprising 
within China itself. 

Dr. Sih thinks there is need of a new- 
old approach to the Chinese of South- 
east Asia, a cultural approach. He adds 
the weight of his name to the growing 
chorus respectfully asking the Holy See 
for more vernacular in the liturgy and 
an adaptation of it to Eastern modes of 
thought. He puts in a plea for a Cath- 
olic University on the island of Taiwan. 
What is needed is spiritual, intellectual 
and political Catholic leadership in the 
Far East. Although China seems on the 
east coast of Asia, Dr. Sih makes the 
point that it truly is the Middle King- 
dom, as its borders touch almost all the 
states of Asia and what China is today, 
the rest will be tomorrow. The fate of 
Asia rests upon the fate of China. 

The most penetrating section of the 
book is the chapter entitled “What Can 
We Do?” The cultural approach must 
precede conversion. The author quotes 
Dom Celestine Lou. “In so far as the 
Catholic Liturgy will have been unable 
to adopt the Chinese literary language, 
the Sacrifice of the Mass, the divine of- 
fice, the Liturgy of the Sacraments, the 
admirable Catholic Liturgy of the dead 

. . will remain an absolutely closed 
book for the yellow races.” The author 
notes that there are few Catholics who 
are experts in oriental studies and that 
without an increase of scholarship in 
this all important area the work of the 
conversion of the whole culture can 
scarcely begin. 

This then is an enthralling book for 
those even slightly aware of the great 
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issues at stake, not so much for what it 
records of the dead past, as for its grap- 
pling with the greatest problem of our 
own day—the fate of the world in the 
terms of a life and death struggle be- 
tween Christ and Communism in China 
and the Far East. 

Co_umsa Cary-Extwes, O.S.B. 


The Great Decision, The Secret 
History of the Atomic Bomb, by 
Michael Amrine. 251 pp. Put- 
nam. $3.95. 


7 1s a good popular account of the 
chief factors leading to the decision 
to use the atomic bomb against Japan. 
The treatment is suitable for the general 
reader, but the style is occasionally too 
journalistic. Contrary to the subtitle and 
the publisher’s blurb, this book is in no 
sense a revelation of a secret history. In 
fact, nearly all the material is obtained 
from the memoirs of the principals of 
the story. 

The story starts with Mr. Truman’s 
becoming President, and with that fate- 
ful first cabinet meeting after which 
Secretary of War Stimson told the new 
President of the new secret weapon. 
From here the book follows events lead- 
ing to the use of the two bombs. The 
main questions are, of course, whether 
the use of these bombs was moral, and 
whether it served even the short range 
interest of the United States. The book 
faces up to both of these questions 
squarely. It gives a good description of 
the emotional and intellectual climate in 
which our leaders had to operate at the 
time. One must conclude that the deci- 
sion was made under circumstances 
which made it almost a foregone conclu- 
sion that the bomb would be used. 

First, the emotional pressure to win 
the war as quickly as possible was un- 
believably great. ‘The war in Europe was 
just being won in a slow, bloody and 
destructive manner, against the last 
ditch fighting of the Germans. Similar 
stiff resistance by the Japanese was ex- 
pected by nearly all experts, who pre- 
dicted one to one and a half million Al- 
lied casualties in the final battle of Ja- 
pan. This country and its allies were 
growing restive and weary of the blood- 
shed. Second, the general pressure of 
events on our leaders was so great that 
they simply did not have the time to 
analyze the consequences of their deci- 


sions. Most of them, in fact, were not 
aware that this new weapon would 
transform by its mere existence so many 
facts of international politics. ‘Though 
Mr. Truman and Secretary Stimson did 
realize some of these possibilities, the 
speed of events simply did not leave 
them the time and recollection to grasp 
fully what was happening. Thus the 
possibility of an effective demonstration 
of the power of this new weapon with- 
out inflicting casualties was never ade- 
quately investigated. 

The third and perhaps most signif- 
cant fact which helped to shape the de- 
cision was the total lack of any well-ar- 
ticulated moral approach to the problem, 
None of the principals seem to have 
seen the moral dimension clearly. Only 
Admiral Leahy, Mr. Truman’s military 
aid (who did not believe that the 
“thing” would work), objected outright 
to its use which would “represent a 
modern type of barbarism not worthy of 
Christian man.” Many others had vague 
misgivings but no clear view of the 
problem nor the intellectual tools to an- 
alyze it. One of the few bright spots in 
this picture is the so-called Franck re 
port, written under the leadership of 
James Franck, now Professor Emeritus 
of Chemistry at the University of Chi- 
cago. This report was a thorough analy- 
sis of the moral, social and political di- 
mensions of the use of atomic bombs. It 
recommended demonstration use of the 
bomb, followed by an ultimatum to Ja- 
pan, and, only as a last resort, military 
use if this was supported by the UN 
and by world public opinion. Unfortu- 
nately this enlightened and humane doc- 
ument was not given the attention it de- 
served. 

The judgment of many today is that 
the use of the bombs was probably im- 
moral, and this is probably true. The 
moral question is, however, far from 
simple, because of a fact well-known at 
the time by our leaders, but even now 
not fully appreciated by the public. This 
is the peculiar structure of the Japanese 
war industry at the close of the war. 
Japanese heavy industry had been near- 
ly eliminated by our bombing. To get 
some production under way again, the 
Japanese organized an elaborate system 
of home industries directly integrated 
into their war effort. Many families 
were issued tools and raw materials and 
set to producing parts for military equip- 
ment. They would turn in these parts 
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at collection centers, which would ship 
the paris to an assembly plant. In the 
meantiue the families would be issued 
new ra‘v materials. It has been estimat- 
ed that as many as fifty percent of the 
families in some cities were so organized. 
Tokyo was among these cities, as was 
Hiroshima. Were these people non-com- 
batants in the sense of the moral theolo- 
gian? ‘The moral problem was certainly 
not simple. 

Mr. Amrine does a careful and dispas- 
sionate job of describing the events and 
the human reactions. His own ideas on 
the subject are kept out of the narra- 
tive. Only in the last chapter does he 
ask some questions and give his own 
conclusions. Perhaps his most important 
question is this: “Are governments to- 
day better equipped to act wisely when 
they have received news of revolution- 
ary developments from science?” He 
does not really answer it, nor can any- 
one. 

Cuartes M. HerzFeip 


Birth Control and Catholic Doctrine, 
by Alvah W. Sulloway. 257 pp. 
‘ Beacon. $3.95. 


r. Avan W. Suttoway, an attor- 
M ney, makes three major points in 
Birth Control and Catholic Doctrine. 
First, he states that opposition to dis- 
smination of information on artificial 
contraception became associated with 
pornography via the Comstock Law 
passed by the federal legislation in 
1873. Second, he criticizes the Catholic 
position that such artificial contraception 
is contrary to the natural law. Then, he 
maintains that the use of the rhythm 
method is a pure rationalization to cov- 
eran about face by the Church toward 
family limitation necessitated by the de- 
pression of the Thirties. 

It is true that federal laws against 
dissemination of information on artifi- 
cial contraception through the mails or 
importation into the country were asso- 
ciated with legislation against pornogra- 
phy. This was the temper of the times, 
the result of Victorian prudery. But fed- 
eral judicial decision in the 1930’s made 
this aspect of the law obsolete. Further- 
more, while it is not specifically men- 
tioned, Protestant public opinion was 
undoubtedly more effective than Cath- 
dic opinion in the adoption of this leg- 
islation. Opposition of the Catholic 
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Church to artificial contraception is 
based upon more than pornographic as- 
pects of it. 

The author is rather caustic about 
the Church’s position that artificial con- 
traception is contrary to the natural law. 
But here his grasp of the Catholic rea- 
soning is at least a bit blurred. He seems 
to believe the Church demands that all 
intercourse should result in the concep- 
tion of children, an obvious physiologi- 
cal impossibility. If this were so all 
Catholic couples, one of whom is ster- 
ile, and all those marriages in which the 
wife has passed the menopause, and 
therefore cannot conceive, would be 
committing sin in the marital act. This 
he admits later in the book. Although 
he is not entirely clear, it appears that 
he thinks the Church bases the origin 
of the doctrine of original sin on sexual 
contact rather than an act of disobedi- 
ence to God. 

Mr. Sulloway finds difficult, if not 
impossible, the distinction between 
rhythm and artificial contraception. Un- 
fortunately, he relies rather heavily 
upon popular writers rather than theolo- 
gians and the official statements of the 
Church, although he does quote a pas- 
sage from Casti Connubii. He is of the 
opinion that the primary and secondary 
ends of marriage have been reversed by 
acceptance of rhythm for a grave rea- 
son. 

Actually there are two important con- 
tributions which this work can make to 
Americans of all religions. First, it un- 
derscores the misunderstanding that the 
non-Catholic world often has of Cath- 
olics. Secondly, it illustrates only too pro- 
fusely and sadly the tendencies of some 
popular Catholic authors to “pull out all 
the stops” when criticizing what they 
consider a moral evil. Catholic opposi- 
tion to absolute divorce, artificial con- 
traception and similar immoralities is 
based upon the natural law and/or di- 
vine teaching. There is no point in try- 
ing to prove, unless adequate evidence 
exists for it, that unfortunate temporal 
consequences necessarily follow such ac- 
tions. They may or they may not. If 
they do occur they are not necessarily 
universal, sometimes not even general. 
That the wish is father to the thought 
and that armchair speculation replaces 
honest empirical investigation in these 
areas by such authors is clearly evident 


in this book. 
The work is needlessly repetitious, 


filled with quotes and footnoted at great 
length. The preface by Aldous Huxley 
adds nothing new to what this gentle- 
man has usually said about population 
problems. Such problems do exist in 
certain parts of the world and must be 
admitted. Unfortunately, in a book 
which attempts to be scholarly, it is sur- 
prising to find the omission of any ref- 
erence to the work of Raymond Pearl, 
an eminent biometrician, who did one 
of the best studies on birth control ever 
carried on in the United States. There 
is an index. 


Joun J. Kane 


In Every War But One, by Eugene 
Kinkead. 219 pp. Norton. $3.75. 


8 a PSYCHOLOGICAL attacks on Ameri- 
can prisoners in the Korean War, as 
described in Eugene Kinkead’s In Every 
War But One, mark a new stage in the 
development of warfare. In our peculiar 
age while man seeks to avoid being an- 
nihilated by his own weapons, and 
while one of the major combatants holds 
the conviction that victory rests with the 
impersonal forces of history, we see that 
war has become a very personal thing. 
The enemy wants not just prisoners; he 
wants allies. 

Our losses in the psychological phase 
of the war are not less significant be- 
cause war had not been waged in this 
manner before. In every war but the 
Korean War, collaboration with the ene- 
my was not a problem, and there were 
always some escapees from the enemy’s 
permanent prison camps. And even 
though prisoners of war are always 
treated badly, we have never had such 
a high rate of prisoner deaths, thirty- 
eight percent. The Defense Department 
feels that many of our losses could have 
been avoided. Our soldiers were not pre- 
pared physically, mentally or spiritually 
for the Communist prison camps. Our 
armed forces now have a program em- 
phasizing discipline and acquainting our 
men with the psychological techniques 
employed by the Communists. In addi- 
tion a new and more rigorous Code of 
Conduct for military men has been ef- 
fected since 1955. The author ably de- 
fends the training program and the new 
Code of Conduct, but is aware of and 
explicit about the intellectual and moral 
training which our men need and which 
the armed forces cannot provide. Korea 
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made it clear that the Communists in- 
tend to test our nation’s social and spir- 
itual resources, not only our purely mili- 
tary capabilities. 

The author is not a psychologist or a 
military expert; he is an editor of The 
New Yorker, and this book is an out- 
growth of an article he wrote for the 
magazine. He had access to findings of 
the experts and the army’s voluminous 
records of intelligence and psychiatric 
investigations of ninety percent of the 
returned prisoners. The Defense De- 
partment officials responsible for having 
drawn up the new Code of Conduct dis- 
cussed the prisoner problem with the 
author, too. 

Kinkead handles the controversial sub- 
ject matter of this book with great care 
and fairness. A thorough explanation of 
the new Code, though, would have ex- 
plained just how literally the armed 
forces will interpret these two sentences 
in the Code: “If I am captured I will 
continue to resist by all means available. 
I will make every effort to escape and 
aid others to escape.” 

Rosert J. CLARKE 


The Southern Temper, by William 
Peters. 283 pp. Doubleday. 
$3.95. 


H™ 1s a book for all of the people 
—young and old, white and black, 
North and South—who care enough 
about democracy to try to make it work. 
William Peters, reporter, historian and 
a Northerner, has succeeded in giving 
us one of the best impartial accounts to 
date of what Southerners think about 
desegregation and what some of them 
are doing to bring it about. 

What gives Peters’ book its kick, is 
that it is thoroughly objective, dispas- 
sionate and, above all, honest. It probes 
beyond the shocking news stories to re- 
veai that for every extremist who has 
openly resisted desegregation there are 
several white citizens quietly working 
to bring a harmonious end to segrega- 
tion. This vast army of millions of warm 
hearted people, comprise the unheralded 
side of “the Southern temper.” This is 
the South that knows that the desegre- 
gation of its public schools and tax-sup- 
ported facilities is not a continuation of 
the Civil War. 

And who is it that makes up this vast 
silent army in the South? One group is 
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the Southern white women. The revolt 
of these women is a side of the South 
with which most Northerners and many 
Southerners are unfamiliar. These re- 
bellious women are motivated, in part 
at least, by a desire to win their free- 
dom from the restrictions of the South- 
ern white man. There can be little doubt 
that some of them are saying by their 
rejection of the doctrine of white su- 
premacy that the generations of shame 
which Southern white women have ex- 
perienced, as their fathers, husbands and 
sons turned for sexual gratification to 
Negro women, must now be ended once 
and for all. 

Two potent forces at work in the 
South are youth and the members of 
the integrated armed forces. The thou- 
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sands of Southern white youths in 
schools and colleges represent the com- 
ing generation of enlightenment, who 
will not swallow without question the 
demagoguery of the Southern racist. 
The integration of the United States 
armed forces and the training in democ- 
racy which it is giving to white and 
Negro youth and the fact that it has 
proved beyond doubt that these groups 
can live, work, play, fight and if need 
be, die together, is living proof that in- 
tégration is the thing of the future. 
Then there’s the “new” Negro of the 
South. The most important single fact 
which distinguishes him from Negroes 
ten or fifteen years ago is his commit- 
ment to the total community and his re- 
fusal to seek help from the white com- 
munity. The time for seeking “help,” 





he seems to chorus, is over. “The time 
has come to seek our rights as American 
citizens.” 

As Peters brings out, it has not beep 
easy for the Southern whites in the mid- 
dle—they have been subjected to econ. 
omic, political and social pressures and 
even violence and yet despite these hard- 
ships which can be as severe as those ep- 
dured by Negroes who have learned to 
suffer, they have bounced back. This js 
the spirit of the new South, the silent 
South which, thank God, is beginning 
to make itself known. 

Is there hope? After reading this 
book, I think you'll say, there is. Asa 
Negro fresh up from the South recently 
said: “This is a time of progress. Despite 
the closing and even the bombing of 
schools things are looking up. The only 
way we make real progress in civil rights 
is through people thinking about the 
problem. Now when I go down the 
street and a white man looks at my black 
face, | know he is thinking about civil 
rights—and the United States Constitu- 
tion!” 

Lioyp Davis 


The Status Seekers, by Vance Pack- 
ard. 376 pp. McKay. $4.50. 


gpm into the structure and dy- 
namics of the American class sys 
tem represents one of the more interest 
ing areas of contemporary social science. 
The descriptive analyses of “typical’ 
American communities—the “Middle 
towns,” “Yankee Cities,’ “Elmtowns’ 
and “Plainvilles’—have caught the far- 
cy of an audience far broader than that 
customarily enjoyed by the serious schol 
ar. True, some of these studies have 
more substance than others; and some, 
in harsh fact, seem at times to be super 
ficial to the point of banality. 

Taken together, however, these many 
contributions have shattered the last i 
lusions of American egalitarianism. One 
might still encounter the pious asset 
tion, “There are no classes in our tow 
Cor the equivalent, “Why, we're all o 
dinary middle class, I guess”); but m 
one is: terribly shocked any more by the 
coldly objective discovery that evel) 
American community, like every com 
munity elsewhere, exhibits some system 
of differential ranking of its membet 
And now Vance Packard has turned his 
extensive literary talents to organizing 
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the principal findings drawn from a vast 
aay of studies dealing with class and 
cial nobility in America. He does a 
good jo, too, despite the fact that the 
hook is often overly glib in style and oc- 
casiona!'y a bit too selective in its focus 
of inte:est. It is eclectic rather than 
thorougn or systematic and, at times, 
editoria! rather than objective in tone. 
Some chapters, particularly the one 
titled “Snob Appeal—Today’s Home 
Sweet !lome,” serve the neat purpose 
of tying this new venture to its eminent- 
ly successful predecessor, The Hidden 
Persuaders. 

But there is much more here than a 
mere compilation of the work of others. 
Packard furnishes the reader with his 
own interpretation of what they have 
learned. In the face of a growing confi- 
dence that class distinctions are on the 
wane, he argues the contrary, that class 
differentials are becoming ever more rig- 
id, that it is becoming ever more difficult 
to “make the grade” by climbing the so- 
cial ladder. The crucial barrier, he feels, 
is the emphasis now being placed upon 
a college degree in recruiting men for 
the prestige-bearing posts in contempo- 
tary society. This is resulting in the 
steady and sure creation of a “diploma 
dite” which is becoming less and less 
accessible to the number of lower, “sup- 
porting” classes. This is a challenging 
thesis, effectively presented, and de- 
serves the serious attention of us all. 

This is an entertaining book thanks 
to Packard’s perceptive wit. But there 
is plenty of bite here, too, especially 
when the author turns his attention to 
the special status problems of America’s 
racial and religious minorities. If there 
isa weakness in Packard’s tendency to 
accept some of the studies he uses as a 
species of ultimate and unlimited truth, 
it does not destroy or even greatly di- 
minish the over-all value of his book. 
Gorpon ZAHN 


The Image Industries, by William 
Lynch, S.J. 159 pp. Sheed and 
Ward. $3.50. 


penta and the TV networks 
have been drugging the average 
American into a dangerous state of in- 
sensibility to true human values and it 
is time he rouse himself to become a 
creative critic of their frothy entertain- 
ments. With this call to action, Father 
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Lynch casts a vote of confidence that 
the “common man” can still respond to 
beauty if given the chance. And Father 
Lynch, who lectures at Georgetown 
University on the relations between phi- 
losophy and the literary imagination, 
calls on four groups to collaborate in the 
double task of educating the armchair 
critic and of raising the artistic level of 
films and TV programs. He encourages 
the artist, theologian, professional critic 
and university faculty to join with every 
man to reverse four trends gradually 
making the image industries masters 
over men’s souls: 

1. The balance between fantasy and 
reality in art is tipping heavily toward 
the sentimental dream world, as the 
media are destroying our ability to dis- 
tinguish between fact and fancy. 

2. The viewer's deadened sensibility 
permits the media to ignore, dilute and 
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deface what is truly human, with its 
full range of emotions. 

3. Freedom of the imagination is re- 
stricted because artists have become fix- 
ated. Love, for example, is reduced to a 
closeup of a kiss or to a boudoir scene. 

4. What Father Lynch calls the 
“magnificent imagination” obscures sim- 
ple human elements by concentrating on 
the big moment, the big scene, the big 
production and the big audience. 

In their search for giant audiences, 
the cinema and TV industries are not 
purposely seeking control over men’s 
minds like the Soviets are, Father Lynch 
believes. This leads him to hope that 
the mediocrity engendered by “the in- 
creasingly centralized management of 
the imagination of a whole nation” can 
be vitiated by pluralistic forms utilizing 
diverse artistic talents. 

Mass audiences with intelligence and 
imagination can influence the image in- 
dustries in this direction, he holds. Peo- 
ple desire guidance in learning what to 
like, so the trained critic must want to 
help millions of viewers-to become com- 
petent judges. To achieve artistic plural- 
ism, the media must attract the real art- 
ists and writers who in the United 
States spurn film and TV work. Univer- 
sities, also, must give up their snobbish 
aloofness to the media, at one extreme, 
and their overemphasis on media tech- 
nique training, at the other. The cre- 
ative theologian would be not a guardian 
censor but a stirrer of the artist's ener- 
gies through his explorations of the es- 
sence of man and of Christianity. 

Father Lynch takes a positive, hope- 
ful approach to the image industries” 
problems. He credits the average viewer 
with latent discernment, gives full rein 
to the competent artist and sees that film 
and TV fare which is pleasant and 
harmless has a place if it is recognized 
for what it often is—froth and fantasy. 

With his obvious relish and reverence 
for the artistic potentialities of these me- 
dia, Father Lynch would make an ex- 
cellent companion for watching films or 
TV. In fact, we wish he would share 
more of his ideas, for he does not expli- 
cate all his aesthetic principles and we 
are left to infer many of them as he dis- 
cusses films which he assumes, unfortu” 
nately, everyone has seen. For the aver- 
age reader he hopes to stimulate to be- 
come a creative critic, this will lessen 
the effectiveness of some of his points. 

Paut BLUEMLE 
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Points of View, Five Essays, by W. 
Somerset Maugham. 284 pp. 
Doubleday. $4.50. 


Fo THE benefit of the innumerable 
readers who have enjoyed Somerset 
Maugham’s novels over the years, and 
who might for that reason alone be at- 
tracted to his non-fiction, one reassur- 
ance is immediately in order. As an es- 
sayist Mr. Maugham exhibits the same 
writing skills that have brought him 
such wide popularity as a novelist: a 
marked story-telling prowess and a prose 
style of eminent readability. 

In one of the essays, in fact, (the 
fourth, entitled “The Short Story”) he 
takes umbrage at the implication that 
the “story” of a novel is a minor aspect 
of the art of fiction and he then goes on, 
characteristically, to give comfort to 
those who read novels “only to pass a 
few pleasant hours” or “because they 
have nothing much else to do.” This is 
a solid middlebrow approach to reading 
which Mr. Maugham does nothing to 
dispel. “The idea,” as he observes in the 
same essay, “is to write the sort of things 
for which there is a demand.” To raise 
the quality of the demand is evidently a 
task for others, like teachers of litera- 
ture, for example. 

In Points of View, as in his novels, 
Mr. Maugham is more impressive for 
range than for depth. His first essay, os- 
tensibly about the three novels of 
Goethe, includes more about the facts, 
especially the loves, of the poet’s life. 
The next, entitled “The Saint,” is about 
a holy man of India, called the Mahar- 
si, whom Maugham had met during a 
trip to India in 1936. Number three and 
five are commentaries on two different 
kinds of prose writers, the first, a seven- 
teenth-century Anglican archbishop, Dr. 
Tillotson; the other, four famous nine- 
teenth-century French writers of “Jour- 
nals,” Jules Renaud, Paul Leautaud and 
the Goncourt brothers. The essay earlier 
referred to, “The Short Story,” includes 
vignettes of Chekhov and Katherine 
Mansfeld and a rather surprising tribute 
to Rudyard Kipling as the one English 
writer of short stories who “can bear 
comparison with the masters of France 
and Russia.” 

Virginia Woolf once observed that 
“of all forms of literature, the essay is 
the one which least calls for the use of 
long words.” There are no long words in 
Mr. Maugham’s essays, and the evi- 
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dence is plain that he has deliberately 
eschewed them. Of course, there are no 
long thoughts, either. Judging from his 
tribute to Dr. Tillotson’s writings, Mr. 
Maugham is all for limpidity, simplicity 
and naturalness. “The word brilliance 
applied to prose,” he says, “makes me 
faintly uneasy.” 

Yet as one peruses Mr. Maugham’s 
unfailingly graceful and urbane pages 
one yearns for just a little brilliance, a 
little bite, even for some of that pig- 
headedness and pugnacity he finds so 
delightful in Paul Leautaud. Mr. 
Maugham’s own world is such a “clean, 
well-lighted place.” What would com- 
plexity be doing there? It is really difh- 
cult to regret that, as the dust-jacket and 
inside page remind the reader, “this is 
the last book Mr. Maugham will pub- 
lish.” 

Puitre C. Deasy 


John Betjeman’‘s Collected Poems, 
compiled and with an Introduc- 
tion by the Earl of Birkenhead. 
279 pp. Houghton Mifflin. $4. 


se asi John Betjeman’s Collect- 
ed Poems is on the best seller list 
in England. If the collection achieves 
the same popularity in this country, it 
will be for different reasons. For the 
reading of these topographical poems, 
these satires, elegies and nostalgic lyrics 
is an experience comparable to reading 
the Illustrated London News. Language 
and names are reading-familiar, not ex- 
perience familiar; illustrations are rooted 
in a traditional pattern that is known, 
sometimes understood, and not always 
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accepted; and tone demands an adjug. 
ment from the casual or critical Amer. 
can to the casual or critical Briton, 
In his Introduction to the collection, 
Lord Birkenhead emphasizes the fac 


that John Betjeman is not a “funny’ J 


poet. I do not think one would be tempt. 
ed to classify him as such. In his light 
verse, he is a consistent satirist whose 
purpose is ethically and—more often- 
aesthetically corrective. In his best s. 
tires a controlled compassion for the 
frailty of human nature, and for crey 
turehood which suffers under its own 
weaknesses, marks many of the verses 
with admirable strength and sincerity, 
“In Westminster Abbey,” a World War 
II poem, the poet satirizes the wartime 
prayer of the lady who pleads: 


Gracious Lord, oh bomb the Germans. 
Spare their women for Thy Sake. 
And if that is not too easy 
We will pardon Thy Mistake. 
But, gracious Lord, whate’er shall be 
Don’t let anyone bomb me. 


“ 


and concludes her petition . now, 
dear Lord, I cannot wait/Because | 
have a luncheon date.” 

Lord Birkenhead also comments on 
the tone of the poems on death. Betje- 
man never romances the physical facts, 
nor the spiritual anguish of death. The 
Introduction warns: “It is a malaise of 
the soul against which his religious be- 
liefs, strongly held, appear to offer no 
adequate shield.” Perhaps this fear of 
death is a corrective for euphemistic 
sentimentalizing practiced by the pious 
and otherwise. A quatrain from “On a 
Portrait of a Deaf Man” may illustrate 
the point: 


And when he could not hear me speak 
He smiled and looked so wise 

That now I do not like to think 
Of maggots in his eyes. 


This is not simply an exercise in the 
macabre. It is honest thinking. 

The poems are all “English” poems. 
Place names, flora, fauna particularize 
everything. Yet these particulars have 
their universal undertones: school boy 
brutalities; the x-ray statement of car 
cer; the sordidness of “late-flowering 
lust”; and the perennial of human pity 

. seeing children carrying down/ 
Sheaves of drooping dandelions to the 
courts of Kentish Town.” 

The American reader opening this 
book may feel that he is looking on 2 
collection of colour-plates: “Beside the 
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Seaside, “Christmas,” “Lake District.” 
[recom: end the colour-plates. But then 
| have always enjoyed the Illustrated 
London News. 

Sister Maura, S.S.N.D. 


Rouauit, Biographical and Critical 
Stuciy, by Lionello Venturi. Trans- 
lated from the Italian by James 
Emmons. 58 reproductions in full 
color. 141 pp. Skira. $5.75. 


EFORE discussing Mr. Venturi’s sub- 
Biect, I applaud the attractive small 
format, excellent binding, layout and re- 
productions of this twenty-sixth volume 
in Skira’s The Taste of Our Time se- 
ries. The fifty-eight full-color illustra- 
tions are from master photographers— 
nothing finer for Rouault’s crushed-jew- 
el colors. The usual heavy, library art 
book would have cost triple the price. 

The matter of Rouault’s art ought to 
be of prime importance to Catholics. Ap- 
preciation of it is a touchstone of taste. 
His art is difficult in that it may still 
seem to some so angry, sarcastic or “mod- 
em.” But a difficult art, if the artist has 
high ideals, is usually a rewarding one. 
Technically, Rouault’s inky black lines 
and tones were early criticized; but these 
lines consistently diagnose the style of 
all his periods. The technical criticism 
finally gave way to acclaim when Rou- 
ault was recognized as a master of su- 
premely singing color, which the black 
line merely emphasizes. 

Trained by Gustave Moreau, a con- 
servative whom he venerated and who 
also taught Matisse and Marquet, “\ou- 
ault, though Moreau’s favorite pupil, re- 
belled against the slick academic tech- 
nique in which he had won notable 
prizes. In 1905 he devised a manner of 
putting slashing brushstrokes by the 
contour of a form without coinciding 
with it. Mr. Venturi happily calls this 
the style of “the other side of things” 
or “an identity between pictorial style 
and psychological insight.” He illus- 
trates and analyzes it in over sixty paint- 
ings and prints. 

Many prominent people, like Leon 
Bloy, although admiring Rouault’s gen- 
ius, at first disliked his customary sub- 
jects—prostitutes, clowns and judges. 
Bloy taxed him with not being a man of 
prayer and obedience if he could paint 
such “horrible canvases.” Rouault de- 
picts bestial faces on judges, bitter faces 
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Illustration from “Rouault” 


“Crucifixion” by Georges Rouault 


on prostitutes. As violent caricatures he 
treats the former less pompously than 
Forain, less humanely than Daumier; 
the later more severely than Toulouse- 
Lautrec. His “Crucifixion,” “Ecce Ho- 
mos,” landscapes and portraits are im- 
aginative, not horrible. 

Rouault was a long time arriving. 
Born in 1871 and apprenticed in his 
teens to a restorer of old stained glass, he 
was thirty-nine before his first one-man 
show appeared. The first American mon- 
ographs on him were not published un- 
til 1945. Then the late Pere Couturier 
commissioned from him five stained- 
glass windows for the church at Assy. 
Pius XII recognized his work in 1952 
by giving him the Order of St. Gregory. 


On his death last year France honored 
him with a state funeral. 

The factor which kept Rouault down 
was his dealer Vollard, who gave him 
a good income but monopolized his 
whole artistic output. In 1947 in litiga- 
tion against Vollard’s heirs Rouault re- 
covered 800 unfinished paintings, of 
which he courageously burned 315, feel- 
ing he would never finish them. But his 
own style—it is the measure of his re- 
volt—reflects the “disciplined state of un- 
finish.” Mr. Venturi, who knew hint, 
pictures him in isolation habitually un- 
satished, repainting a canvas with layer 
upon layer of color. The thousand dif- 
ferent hues created shone with a won- 


drous serenity. James W. Lang 
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Alexander's Path, by Freya Stark. 
283 pp. Harcourt, Brace. $6.75. 


ul A coop traveller does not, I think, 

mind the uninteresting places. He 
is there to be inside them, as a thread 
is inside the necklace it strings. The 
world, with unknown and unexpected 
variety, is a part of his own leisure; and 
this living participation is, I think, what 
separates the traveller and the tourist, 
who remains separate, as if he were at 
a theater, and not himself a part of 
whatever the show may be.” 

This paragraph from the second chap- 
ter is both a good sample of Miss Stark’s 
style and a fair definition of her method 
of travel (she is certainly traveller not 
tourist ); it could well be inscribed inside 
the lid of all luggage, to be meditated 
on by the owner each night that he is 
abroad. 

The book is in fact a travel book 
whose connection with Alexander’s path 
is loose; the reader should not be led by 
the name to suppose that this is pri- 
marily an essay in historical topography. 
No doubt it could have been, and Miss 
Stark has in fact the erudition to make 
it so. Has she not contributed to that 
learned organ, the Journal of Hellenic 
- Studies, an article which is reproduced 
in this book as Appendix J? Any reader 
whose interest is primarily historical 
ought to start with this appendix and 
then go on to the next, and everyone 
would be well advised to keep the fold- 
ing map pulled out while reading. It 
may be noted too that for the most part 
Alexander and Miss Stark covered the 
route in opposite directions. 

The chief attraction of the book, how- 
ever, is not historical but lies rather in 
the opportunity of passing in a leisurely 
manner through the modern countryside 
of Southern Asia Minor with an intelli- 
gent, observant, well-informed and arti- 
culate companion who relates people, 
customs and places to their past, besides 
describing them in the present. ‘The rela- 
tively infrequent references to the cru- 
saders and the total absence of St. Paul 
from the index (though not quite from 
the text.) may indicate something of 
Miss Stark’s predilections. It is pagan 
rather than Christian history that has 
left its impression on these pages; but 
more than either they record the pres- 
ent. 

If you enjoy travel and if you are un- 
likely to visit the Cilician shore, this 
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book will fill a gap. If you are planning 
such a visit, read this book first and at 
least you will have been warned about 
the sanitation systems of those parts. 
Timotuy Horner, O.S.B. 


A Short Walk, A Preposterous Ad- 
venture, by Eric Newby. 240 pp. 
Doubleday. $4.50. 


Me Evetyn Waucu recommends, in 
the Preface, this extremely funny 
and good travel book; Mr. Waugh might 
have invented the author. Mr. Newby is 
a congruous man who precipitates him- 
self into incongruous situations. As a lad 
of eighteen the author signed on a Finn- 
ish windjammer, lived in the forecastle, 
sailed under canvas around both capes 
and from his log made a book, The 
Last Grain Race. During the war he 
served as a soldier and won a decoration 
and a wife who, judging from her fugi- 
tive appearances in the book, was well 
worth winning. In peace improbably he 
passed to the higher echelons of the 
business known to the cognoscenti in 
London, his home base, as “the rag 
trade” and to Vogue magazine as haute 
couture. He sold female garments. One 
day unbelievably he followed the inevi- 
table impulse that comes to men; he 
took a short walk. But not just down 
Mount Street; he chose the Hindu 





Kush. This entrancing book, indigestig, 
and lacerated feet were some of the cop, 
sequences. 

He went to Nuristan. The destinatio, 
was the idea of his friend Hugh Carles 
of the British Foreign Service. Carles 
is one of those dedicated men who jp 
the nineteenth century were never hap 
pier than when disguised as dervishes 
mullahs, camel drivers—anything involy. 
ing eccentric linguistic techniques, fle. 
infested garments and cast-iron stomachs 
—they penetrated places that even Mr, 
Errol Flynn, in his movie manifesta. 
tions would avoid. Carless wished to 
scale Mir Samir, an inhospitable slab of 
rock 20,000 feet high. Absentmindedly, 
Eric thought it a good idea. But neither 
he nor Hugh had any climbing exper: 
ence. So they went to Wales for a cou- 
ple of days and, on a local boulder, took 
lessons from a taciturn doctor and two 
charming waitresses. 

Carless, a highly disciplined mystic 
with his eyes fixed upon the peak was 
the perfect companion, the contrasting 
principle: Newby on a diet of Irish 
stew, condensed milk and _ strawbeny 
jam, eaten cold from the tin, cannot 
raise his mind much higher than his 
stomach. He conveys a fellow-feeling, 
And he keeps trying. Like the rest of us 
he aspires; unlike the rest of us he is an 
extremely good writer. One admires Mr. 
Carless as a rare being, one apart. 





Illustration from “A Short Walk” 
Butter carrier in the Hindu Kush mountains of: Afghanistan 
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But each is a character, so good-hu- 
moured, even when they nag each oth- 
et, so much making a game of it all that 
when they fail, by a mere 500 feet, to 
reach the summit one feels dashed; it is 
like seeing a good, rough, gallant, slight- 
ly splay footed thoroughbred horse fall- 
ing at the last water-jump. They get up 
again; the book does not end with Mir 
Samir but on a note of irony. 


W. J. Icor 


Collision Course, by Alvin Moscow. 
316 pp. Putnam. $4.50. 


N THE night of July 25, 1956, the 
O Swedish liner Stockholm, steaming 
at eighteen knots into a dense, unexpect- 
ed fog, plunged her 12,000 tons into 
the side of the Italian luxury liner An- 
drea Doria off the New England coast. 
Nearly half a hundred passengers and 
crewmen died, and a thirty million dol- 
lar ship sank in 225 feet of water. Con- 
ficting stories by the two crews led to 
one of the most controversial inquiries 
in modern maritime history. In Collision 
Course, Associated Press correspondent 
Alvin Moscow contributes gripping con- 
fusion to the body of literature on the 
collision. “1 

Mr. Moscow’s research is thorough, 
his reconstruction vivid and _ realistic. 
His book is abundant with magnificent 
photographs and useful diagrams. From 
personal interviews, an examination of 
documents and his own professional cov- 
erage of the discovery proceedings, Mos- 
cow had access to what, barring further 
unlikely contributions from the princi- 
pals, seems to be the final set of facts 
on the collision. The ultimate test of his 
work is whether it is an accurate reflec- 
tion of the facts to which he had access. 

The mass of material presented by 
Moscow suggests three different features 
to the mystery: the contradiction in the 
radar approach; the contradiction in the 
visual approach; and an explanation of 


why the Doria actually sank. Only on | 


the last question is Moscow clear and 
his contribution apparently final: the 
Doria was both improperly constructed 
and improperly ballasted; and had either 
not been the case, she would not, in all 
probability, have sunk. 

From the first news “breaks” to the 
final words of the unfinished court hear- 
ings, the officers of both ships repeated 
totally inconsistent stories on the first 
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two of the three features: why the radar 
of the Doria saw the Stockholm on her 
starboard bow, while the radar of the 
Stockholm saw the Doria on her port 
bow; and how, once they had sighted 
each other visually, the two ships man- 
aged to collide. The conflicting testi- 
mony on these issues is not brought into 
counterpoint in Collision Course, nor 
are the major unanswered questions 
clearly set forth. 

There is no apparent attempt to ana- 
lyze the materials in order to better un- 
derstand what actually happened. It is, 
for example, clear to any trained ob- 
server that, given the Doria’s course-re- 
corder graph as reproduced by Moscow 
as a basic piece of evidence, the testi- 
mony of the Stockholm’s crew that it 
saw the Doria’s running lights change 
from port to starboard could not have 
been true. 

This, in itself, does nothing to solve 
the enigma of the collision, but it sug- 
gests that Moscow is not trained in the 
arts of navigation—a suggestion which is 
further fortiaed by his occasional inac- 
curate comments on what the radar op- 
erators could or could not have deduced. 
It also raises the question as to whether 
Moscow’s inexpertise did not effect his 
judgment in sifting for publication the 
massive materials to which he had ac- 
cess. In this view, Collision Course is 
excellent reading and a valuable docu- 
ment; but it is far from the last word on 
the subject. 

Micwaet E. Scuirtz 


Modern Gloom and Christian Hope, 
by Hilda Graef. 142 pp. Regnery. 
$3.50. 


Mss GrakF’s book is an effort to 
contrast the modern philosophy 
and literature of despair, exemplified 
chiefly by existentialism, with the tradi- 
tional Christian teaching on hope. Such 
a study is welcome, and was even neces- 
sary, since, as a number of Christian 
writers have pointed out in recent years, 
hope is the least known and most neg- 
lected of the three theological virtues. 
There is less of it today than ever be- 
fore, just when we need it most. 

The work’s chief defect, I should say, 
is an oversimplification of the issues in- 
volved. It is rather naive, for example, 
to make existentialism something spring- 
ing forth ex nihilo, as it were, from the 


mind of Kierkegaard when he broke off 
his engagement to Regine Olsen. To be 
sure, the school which we know by that 
name today does derive much, if not 
most, of its inspiration from the writings 
of that melancholy Dane; but it should 
not be forgotten that before Kirekegaard 
both St. Augustine and Pascal have been 
referred to as existentialist thinkers; and 
the recent studies of men like Maritain 
and Gilson have shown us vividly the 
primacy of the act of being over the con- 
cept of essence in the philosophy of St. 
Thomas Aquinas. 

Doubtless, however, this is mere quib- 
bling, and I suppose Miss Graef is right 
when she makes the modern school of 
despair take its beginnings from Kierke- 
gaard’s thought. 

One regrets that the scope of her 
work did not permit more detailed study 
of the philosophers—Heidegger, Sartre, 
et al. (For the most part their thought 
is summarized in three or four para- 
graphs each.) The purely literary figures 
are handled at greater length, but I 
think she commits the rather common 
error of identifying th: author of a book 
with his characters and the views ex- 
pressed by them. Thus the old, old 
charge of Jansenism is levelled yet once 
more at Mauriac—a charge which he 
surely answered quite satisfactorily in 
his Nobel Prize address—and Graham 
Greene is treated similarly. 

Yet if the literary bent of these two 
men inclines them to a preoccupation, 
in their books, with the problem of evil, 
and to create characters who are sin- 
ners, it does not necessarily follow that 
they are prophets of gloom or despair, or 
that they have failed in their capacity 
as Catholic writers. Rather it is their 
Catholicism which has given them such 
deep insight into fallen human nature. 

Being a woman, Miss Graef is at her 
best when dealing with women—and the 
two chapters on Simone de Beauvoir 
and Francoise Sagan are by far the best 
in the book. Her critique of Beauvoir’s 
The Second Sex is alone worth the 
price of admission. She has a profound 
and beautiful sense of the status and 
dignity of womanhood in the modern 
world. Her closing chapter, on the 
Christian character of hope as set forth 
in St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, is 
an admirable and enlightening conclu- 
sion to a book which, whatever its faults, 
will repay serious study. 

Cuartes A. FEcHER 
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Off the Cuff spe by Joel well 


A capacity crowd of 1,000 filled the 
Grand Ballroom of Chicago’s Hotel La 
Salle to hear Christopher Dawson’s ap- 
praisal of “Catholic Culture in Ameri- 
ca,” on May 3. The Thomas More As- 
sociation, which featured the Dawson 
address on their twentieth anniversary 
celebration program, had to refuse an 
additional 800 requests for tickets above 
the Ballroom’s capacity. The Thomas 
More Medal for “the most distinguished 
contribution to Catholic publishing in 
1958” was awarded to Hawthorn Books, 
Inc. for The Twentieth Century Ency- 
clopedia of Catholicism edited by Henri 
Daniel-Rops. Mr. John Powers, Presi- 
dent of Prentice-Hall, Hawthorn’s par- 
ent company, accepted the award from 
Mr. Robert L. Berner, a Director of the 
Thomas More Association. On the same 
program, Father Thurston N. Davis, 
S.J., Editor-in-Chief of America, re- 
ceived the McGeary Foundation Gold 
Medal and $500 first-prize award, from 
Paul K. Cuneo, Editor of The Critic, for 
his article “Culture in a Cold, Chrome 
World,” judged the best article to ap- 
pear in The Critic during 1958. Jerome 
G. Kerwin, Professor of Political Sci- 
ence, University of Chicago, and a Di- 
rector of the Association, introduced 
Mr. Dawson. 


ite April 16 issue of “The Catholic 


Messenger,, of Davenport, Iowa, carried 
an interview with author J]. F. Powers, 
recently returned from Ireland. The pa- 
per's enterprising reporter Tom Hutch- 
inson talked to Powers at Grinneil Col- 
lege where the author had arrived to 
judge a short story contest and to lec- 
ture. So, with thanks to “The Catholic 
Messenger,” let’s join Mr. Hutchinson 
as he starts to talk with J. F. Powers aft- 
er the Grinnell lecture: 

We were somewhat disappointed 
when the “lecture” turned out to be a 
reading of two of the author's short sto- 
ries, but the audience responded enthu- 
siastically. 

“I never lecture unless I have to, 
Powers explained. “I’m no good at just 
talking; I have to write everything out 
to make it any good.” 
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Powers is a tall, black-haired man of 
forty-two. Pleasant and friendly, in a 
quiet way, he yet seemed ill at ease and 
anxious to “get away from it all,” to es- 
cape, perhaps, to the peace and solitude 
of his home near St. Cloud, Minn. 

Well known for his two volumes of 
short stories, The Prince of Darkness 
and The Presence of Grace, Powers 
presently is working on a novel, “the 
same novel I’ve been working on now 
for ten years,” he said. 

“I’m a very lazy person, really,” he 
said. “Any little justification, any excuse 
for not working and I don’t. 

“No, I don’t have a schedule for writ- 
ing; though I probably should have. I 
used to work mostly late at night—I have 
five children you know—when I was 
teaching (at St. John’s, Marquette, 
Michigan universities). 

“Now I have an office in St. Cloud. 
I go to the office every morning, some- 
times quite early. I read the paper, or 
fall asleep, or try to do some writing. 
Usually I do my best work in the late 
afternoon or at night—I’m the late-stay- 
ing-up type.” 

Short-story contests such as the one 
he had judged that day are “all right,” 
but “we need good magazines if we’re 
to develop good writers,” Powers said. 

“Catholic magazines need to improve 
in many ways,” he said. “How many of 
them pay a decent price for a good short 
story? The Sign, maybe; Extension? 
The best work of the best Catholic writ- 
ers appears in The New Yorker and oth- 
er magazines because a writer has to 
live, too. Catholic magazines seem to be 
able to pay their plumbers but not their 
contributors. 

“It’s a vicious circle: the magazines 
claim they can’t pay more because they 
don’t have the circulation, and they 
don’t have the circulation largely be- 
cause they are unreadable. How many 
Catholic publications are read for pleas- 
ure instead of as a duty? 

“And if he’s not going to be paid for 
it, why shouldn’t a writer submit his 
story to the ‘little magazines,’ where 
other writers, at least, will read it.” 


American cultural life generally need, 
much improvement, Powers noted, 

“You can’t find anything good on py. 
dio or television today,” he said. “Oy 
education seems to be a waste of time 
every year they learn less than the yeq 
before. When we went to live in Ip 
land recently, our children were two 
years behind what they should hay 
been, by Irish school standards. 

“I have no great hope of influencing 
anybody on this, but I get very sad when 
I think about not only my own chil 
dren, but about a whole country-full of 
children sort of wasting their time in 
school.” 

Though his work contains a_ great 
deal of social criticism, Powers said he 
has never felt any real pressure from 
other Catholics to change or soften his 
stories, which are often about priests, 

“They may think I’m a damned nui- 
sance, but I’m not heretical,” he said. 

The novel Powers is working on is 
“pretty much my ‘old stuff’: the same 
sort of material that’s in my short sto 
ries,” he said. 

“Some people consider it old stuf, 
anyway. I don’t; I like it. 

“T’'d like to write a real novel, one 
that you enjoy reading. I don’t much 
like the big-fat Russian type; something 
more like Evelyn Waugh’s work, or 
Maugham’s Cakes and Ale. 

“This is just a question of art, to me, 
not a question of what the people like, 
or that sort of thing. I simply try to make 
my stories as good as I can make them. 

“I think there really is a realm of ex 











cellence, something like a cloud you 
can’t see. If you work hard enough, and 
if you have enough talent to begin with, 
then someday you'll get there. 

“And once you get there, it’s art, and 
it will last forever.” 


I HE FOLLOWING journalism awards 
were presented at the Catholic Press 


Association Convention, May 12-15, at 
Omaha, Nebraska. 


MAGAZINES 


Class A, General Interest Magazines: 
General Excellence of Content—Reign 
of the Sacred Heart and Crosier, ex 
aequo; General Excellence of Typogra 
phy and Layout—The Sign; Best Edt 
torial—Padre; Best Fiction—The Sign; 
Best Non-Fiction—Ave Maria; Best Cov 
etr—Grail (now Marriage). 

Class B, Journals of Opinion, Scholar 
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ly and Professional Publications: Best 
Non-Fiction — Homiletic and Pastoral 
Review; Best Editorial—The Critic; Ar- 
tide Making Greatest Contribution to 
Catholic Scholarship—T hought; General 
Excellence of Typography and Layout— 
America and Worship, ex aequo. Spe- 
pecial Citation to The Catholic Lawyer. 

Class C, Mission and Devotional 
Magazines: General Excellence of Con- 
tent—Messenger of the Sacred Heart; 
Genera! Excellence of ‘Typography and 
Layout—Messenger of the Sacred Heart; 
Best Editorial — Marist Missions; Best 
Fiction— Messenger of the Sacred Heart; 
Best Non-Fiction — Glenmary’s Chall- 
lenge; Best Cover—Scapular. 

Class D, Young People’s Magazines: 
General Excellence of Content—J unior 
Catholic Messenger; General Excellence 
of Typography and Layout — Young 
Catholic Messenger; Best Fiction—To- 
day; Best Non-Fiction—Today; Best Cov- 
a—The Catholic Boy. 

Class E, Open to All Magazines: Best 
Single Original Photography—The Mag- 
nificat; Best Picture Story—Marist Mis- 
sions. 


YEWSPAPERS 

Awards were given in three cate- 
gories: circulation over 50,000; circula- 
tion 22,001 to 50,000; circulation under 
22,000. 

General Excellence of Editorial Con- 
tnt for Entire Issue: The Catholic 
News, New York; The Denver Cath- 
dic Register; The Catholic Sentinel, 
Portland, Ore. 

General Excellence of Typography 
and Layout for Entire Issue: The Tab- 
let, Brooklyn; The Indiana Catholic and 
Register, Indianapolis; The Nevada Reg- 
ister, Reno. 

est Campaign in the Public Inter- 
et: The Tidings, Los Angeles; The 
Catholic Standard and Times, Philadel- 
phia; The Steubenville Register, Ohio. 

Best Front Page: The Catholic Cour- 
ior-Journal, Rochester, N.Y.; The Cath- 
dic Review, Baltimore; The Eastern 
Kansas Register, Kansas City, Mo. 

Best News Story: The Michigan 
Catholic, Detroit; The Catholic Review, 
Baltimore; North Carolina Catholic, Ra- 
igh. 

Best Editorial on Local Subject: St. 
louis Review; The Evangelist, Albany, 
N.Y.; The Southern Cross, San Diego. 

Best Human Interest Feature: The 
Catholic Transcript, Hartford, Conn.; 
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Fr. Thurston Davis, S.J. (right center) and Fr. Benjamin Masse, S.J. (extreme right), edi- 
tors of ‘‘America,”’ greet guests at reception in the Thomas More Book Shop, Chicago, in 
honor of the weekly review’s fiftieth anniversary. 
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Taking part in the Thomas More Association’s twentieth anniversary program in Chicago 
were (seated) Mrs. Christopher Dawson, Dan Herr, president of the Association, Professor 
Christopher Dawson, (standing) Fr. Thurston Davis, S.J., editor-in-chief of ‘““America,’”” and 


John Powers, president of Hawthorn Books, Inc. 


The Peoria Register, Peoria, Ill.; British 
Columbia Catholic, Vancouver, B.C. 

Best Column Originating with the 
Paper: The Tidings, Los Angeles; The 
Catholic Union and Echo, Buffalo, 
N.Y.; The Catholic Week, Birming- 
ham, Ala. ; 

Best Spot News or Feature Photo- 
graph: The Michigan Catholic, De- 


troit; The Providence Visitor, Rhode 
Island; The Southern Cross, San Diego, 
Calif. oh 

Judging for the magazine awards was” 
done under the auspices of the Fordham 
University Journalism Division and for 
the newspaper awards under the aus- 
pices of the Department of Journalism 
of Duquesne University. 
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RELIGION 





Psychical Phenomena, by Reginald 
Omez, O.P. Translated by Renee 
Haynes. 144 pp. Hawthorn. 
$2.95. 

Biblical Criticism, by Jean Stein- 
mann. Translated by J. R. Foster. 
124 pp. Hawthorn. $2.95. 


History of the Mass, by Francois 
Amiot. Translated by Lancelot C. 


Sheppard. 141 pp. Hawthorn. 
$2.95. 
Spiritual Writers of the Early 


Church, by F. Cayre. Translated 
by W. Webster Wilson. 126 pp. 
Hawthorn. $2.95. 


What Is the Trinity? by Bernard 
Piault. Translated by Rosemary 
Haughton. 156 pp. Hawthorn. 
$2.95. 


The Papacy, by Wladimir d’Ormes- 
son. Translated by Michael Der- 
rick. 142 pp. Hawthorn. $2.95. 


What Is Life? by Rene Biot. Trans- 
lated by Eric Earnshaw Smith. 96 
pp. Hawthorn. $2.95. 

Religions of the Ancient East, by 
Etienne Drioton, Georges Con- 
tenau and Jacques Duchesne- 
Guillemin. Translated by M. B. 


Loraine. 164 pp. Hawthorn. 
$2.95. 


Why We Believe, by Leon Cristiani. 
Translated by Dom Mark Pon- 
tifex. 123 pp. Hawthorn. $2.95. 

The Religion of Israel, by Albert 
Gelin, P.S.S. Translated by J. R. 
Foster. 111 pp. Hawthorn. $2.95. 


_ TEN VOLUMES represent the 
output of The Twentieth Century 
Encyclopedia of Catholicism during the 
five month period of December, 1958, 
through April, 1959. Before each of the 
volumes is considered individually, it 
will not be out of place to pay some at- 
tention to the bibliographies that are in- 
cluded at the conclusion of each volume. 
It was noted in the review of the first 
six volumes of the encyclopedia that 
these bibliographies were notably defi- 
cient; it is unfortunate that on the whole 
the same observation must also be made 
about the bibliographies given in the 
present ten volumes. 

Only three of the ten bibliographies 
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(those in the volumes by Omez, Amiot 
and Drioton) approach being satisfac- 
tory, and even these are not without 
surprising lacunae. It is difficult to find 
excuses for the poor quality of the other 
bibliographies. There appears, for in- 
stance, to be no good reason for the 
omission of Quasten’s Patrology in the 
bibliography of Cayre’s work when the 
French translation of Quasten’s two vol- 
umes is not only noted in the original 
French edition of Cayre’s work, but is 
also explicitly described there as having 
been translated from the English. Simi- 
larly, in the volume on the Trinity the 
lack of reference to Lebreton’s History 
of the Dogma of the Trinity and The 
Living God (both mentioned in the 
French bibliography) remains inexpli- 
cable. The list of such omissions, as well 
as of inaccuracies in the publishing data 
of books actually cited in the bibliogra- 
phies, could be prolonged indefinitely. 

Father Omez’s book on Psychical 
Phenomena is unique in Catholic Eng- 
lish literature; no other book by a Cath- 
olic author covers the entire field of para- 
psychology, though the late Father 
Thurston touched on certain aspects of 
it. Given that state of affairs, it becomes 
all the more regrettable to note that the 
volume is not very successful. Parapsy- 
chology, despite its admixture of the 
fraudulent and deceitful, deserves atten- 
tion, but Father Omez’s presentation 
lacks clarity and organization. 

The Abbe Steinmann, the author of 
Biblical Criticism, is well known in 
France for his numerous books on Scrip- 
ture. His present work is divided into 
two parts, the first of which gives the 
history of Biblical criticism from Origen 
and Jerome to Father Lagrange and 
contemporary exegesis. The second part 
is a book-by-book presentation of the 
present status of biblical criticism. The 
Abbe is obviously a well-qualified writer 
but it is to be feared that his present vol- 
ume falls between two stools: to the 
person already versed in scriptural mat- 
ters, the book will contain nothing new, 
while the person who has no acquaint- 
ance with such matters will find the 
presentation too scanty. 

Father Amiot’s History of the Mass 
is altogether admirable. It is clear, suc- 
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cinct and well-informed. The work he 
gins with a survey of the available ey. 
dence for the Eucharistic celebrations of 
the early Christians and then examing 
in succession the history and evolution 


of each of the fixed prayers of the Mas § 


of today. In the course of his treatment, 
Father Amiot is not hesitant to point out 
deficiencies in current liturgical prac 
tices. Thus, for instance, he suggests 
(p. 32) that the modern dialogue Mas 
puts a mistaken emphasis on the pray. 
ers at the foot of the altar. 

Father Cayre’s treatment of Spiritual 
Writers of the Early Church takes a 
long time to get off the ground; once 
off, it continues to circle the same spot, 
The author has chosen to give a thema 
tic rather than a chronological account 
of the spirituality of early Christianity; 
this involves him in a great deal of repe- 
tition that is at once tiresome and per 
plexing. 

From the title What Is the Trinity? 
it might be expected that Father Piaults 
work would be a speculative treatment 
of the highest dogma of the Christian 
faith. Actually it is more of a brief ac 
count of the history of that dogma begin- 
ning with its fore-shadowings in the 
pages of the Old Testament and ending 
with the final theological elaborations of 
eastern and western Christianity. The 
volume is one of the better ones in the 
entire series. 

Count d’Ormesson, French ambassi- 
dor to the Holy See, is the author of 
The Papacy. In the first third of his vol 
ume the count examines the New Tes- 
tament basis for the primacy of Peter 
and his successors; his examination, it 
must be confessed, is*not particularly 
original or forceful. The rest of the work 
provides a rapid view of the entire his 
tory of the papacy with special emphs 
sis on the Popes of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. The translator has 
up-dated the volume to make the last 
two pages give an outline of the life of 
John XXIII. 

Doctor Biot has mistitled his work; 
instead of What Is Life?, his work 
should be called What Is Man? After 
discussing the chemical make-up which 
man has in common with all physical 
reality, the doctor then proceeds to ex 
amine the evidence for the spiritual 
which distinguishes man from the rest 
of visible creation and which also makes 
man open to the supernatural. Unfortr 
nately, his presentation of the evidence 
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is poorly done. The volume concludes, 
rather surprisingly, with a discussion of 
“ntegra) human medicine.” 

Threc specialists have composed the 
volume cntitled Religions of the Ancient 


S Fast. In the first part of the book, Eti- 


enne L’rioton treats Egyptian religion; 
his summary of our vresent knowledge 
of the matter is aaequate. Here and 
there he refers in passing to a traditional 
monotheism of the Egyptian people; it 
isto be regretted that he did not develop 
the subject more fully. Georges Conte- 
nu then surveys the ancient religions 
of western Asia, ‘> clucing in these the 
rligion of the *\ ites, the Hurrites, 
the Sumerians, thc Babylonians, and 
the Assyrians. Interesting in its own 
right, the matter becomes doubly so by 
reason of its usefulness as background 
for the Old Testament. J. Duchesne- 
Guillemin concludes the volume by con- 
sidering Iranian religion. So brief is the 
space allotted him and so complex the 


subject matter that his treatment be- 


comes somewhat bewildering. 

Why We Believe, although it pur- 
ports to be a book of apologetics, is bet- 
ter regarded as a useful summary of the 
history of apologetics from St. Justin 
Martyr to Maurice Blondel and Father 
Teilhard de Chardin. There are, how- 
ever, some serious omissions in the work. 
The apologetical method of Cardinal 
Dechamps deserved fuller treatment; si- 
milarly Cardinal Newman’s apologetical 
thinking merited special study. Finally 
the whole conception of the book would 
have been improved by familiarity with 
the writings of Guy de Broglie and Rog- 
et Aubert on the act of faith. It should 
be noted that an appendix given in the 
original French edition is not repro- 
duced in the English translation. 

Albert Gelin, whose The Key Con- 
cepts of the Old Testament has already 
been translated into English, is the au- 
thor of the last volume, The Religion of 
Israel. The first half of the book is rou- 
tine and uninspired, but beginning with 
the chapter “The Missionary Ideal,” the 
volume comes to life. The final chapter 
dealing with homo biblicus is especially 
fne and its concluding pages give a 
moving description of Christ as the 
ighest expression of homo biblicus. 

Now that sixteen of the projected 150 
volumes of The Twentieth Century En- 
yclopedia have been published, the 
time has come when something can be 
id of the general level of its accom- 
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plishment. By and large, it must be re- 
corded that the series is a disappoint- 
ment. The component books are not 
very distinguished products of their au- 
thors’ pens. The level of the series can 
be characterized as that of mediocrity. 
This having been stated, it is at once 
necessary to temper the statement with 
another consideration. For most of the 
subjects treated in the series there is lit- 
tle or nothing to be had in English from 
the Catholic viewpoint. Hence it is pos- 
sible to be genuinely grateful for the 
encyclopedia, even when its deficiencies 
arouse equally genuine regret. 


R. F. Sorru, S.J. 


Oxford Dictionary of the Christian 
Church, edited by F. L. Cross. 
1492 pp. Oxford University Press. 
$17.50. 


N AMAZING amount of information 

is packed into the 1,492 pages of 

this stout volume. Its over 6,000 alpha- 

betically arranged entries, from Aaron to 

Zwingli, are generally models of what a 

good encyclopedia article should be—in- 
formative but not polemic. 

The editor is an Anglican. But his 
objectivity has prompted one Lutheran 
reviewer to say that no Lutheran pastor 
should be without it. Its mild tone in 
matters hotly disputed among Christians 
drew from a Jewish reviewer the remark 
that Dr. Cross’ aim seems to be to undo 
the Reformation. An Irish Jesuit calls it 
“well-informed and precise in stating 
the true Catholic position for each item 
of Catholic belief” and adds that “Cath- 
olics will actually find themselves grate- 
ful to the editor.” 

To prepare an alphabetical series of 
informative articles on any subject in- 
volves a number of knotty problems. 
Shall the articles be short, dictionary- 
type entries? Or shall they be longer, 
comprehensive, survey-type articles? For 
example, shall there be a long general 
article on vestments, explaining each of 
the priest’s vestments? Or should that 
article be just a cross reference to short- 
er individual entries on the amice, alb, 
cincture, etc.? When treating a subject, 
should one be content to deal with the 
present practice among Christians Ce.g., 
Calvinism, as it exists today), or is the 
history of the subject to be discussed 
(e.g., history of Calvinism)? Shall all 
biographical entries be excluded? CAtt- 





waters popular Catholic Dictionary 
avoids biographies.) And if biographies 
are to be included, will living persons 
be treated? CIf they are, the book may 
seem more ephemeral, and it may be 
out of date the day it is published.) 

In his preface, the editor of ODCC 
(official abbreviation for the Oxford 
Dictionary of the Christian Church) 
wisely avoids defining the precise edi- 
torial principles he followed; he asks 
readers to discover them by a perusal of 
the book. About 4,600 of the 6,000 en- 
tries are biographical. Living persons 
are included (e.g., Karl Barth; Jacques 
Maritain; Paul Tillich; Etienne Gilson; 
Pius XII, who had not died when the 
book was published). The treatment of 
subjects tends to be historical. For ex- 
ample, the article on Palm Sunday dis- 
cusses the various ways this day has 
been kept from the fourth century right 
up to the 1956 restoration of Holy 
Week. After thousands of the articles 
there are valuable bibliographies, all of 
them selective, polyglot and annotated. 
For serious students, these are clearly 
the most valuable feature of ODCC. (It 
is disappointing that there is no bibli- 
ography to the article on Oecumenical 
Councils. But that is an exception..) The 
entries are not the dictionary-type, i.e., 
not mere definitions, but few are 
lengthy; only an occasional article is 
longer than one page. 

Because his field is so large—“the 
Christian Church’—the editor had to 
be selective. He admits certain empha- 
ses: more on Western than on later 
Eastern Christianity; more on nine- 
teenth than on tenth century events. 
Each user of the book will have to de- 
cide for himself where he would have 
wished the emphasis. This reviewer, 
after using the book almost daily for 
about six months, has no quarrel with 
Dr. Cross’ choice. 

Since this is a book on a religious sub- 
ject by a non-Catholic, it is forbidden to 
Catholics by Canon 1399, 4, of the Code 
of Canon Law, unless it is clear that it 
contains nothing against the Catholic 
faith. ODCC deals with a large number 
of persons, doctrines and movements 
that were and are at variance with the 
Catholic faith. However, since it deals 
with them in a purely objective, infor- 
mative manner, the book does not seem 
to fall under the prohibition of Canon 
1399, 4. 


But the book is dangerous, not to one’s 
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faith, but to one’s time. If ODCC be- 
comes a necessary desk book (and it is 
that for those with a literate interest in 
Christianity), the reader will find him- 
self reaching for it time and again to 
verify the spelling of a name, the doc- 
trine of a famous theologian, the best 
book to consult for full information, the 
exact date of a man’s birth, the correct 
title of his principal work, etc. Once in 
hand, the seductive ODCC will rob the 
undisciplined user of the next few hours. 
For in the text a tantalizing asterisk, 
printed before each word that is the en- 
try title of another article where related 
information can be found, will lead the 
frail reader from article to article, unti! 
hours have been consumed in the en- 
joyment of precise and interesting in- 
formation on all aspects of Christianity. 
You must take the risk if you want to 
use this most valuable tool. 
Rev. Joun P. O’ConneELL 


The Mystery of Calvary, by Gerard 
Rooney, C.P. 131 pp. Macmillan. 
$3.50. 


HIs BOOK about the Cross of Christ 

is not a detailed analysis of the suf- 
ferings and death of Christ on the 
Cross. Rather, its purpose is to point out 
the significance of Christ’s Cross in the 
various forms of human life and activi- 
ty. The author shares with his readers 
his own penetrating insights into this 
central mystery of Christianity. 

In reading this book one is reminded 
of the words of Cardinal Pacelli, later 
Pope Pius XII: “The kingdom of Christ 
is the kingdom of the Cross, so that 
Paul, while knowing and preaching all 
other mysteries, nevertheless could as- 
sert with truth that he knew only this 
one mystery, that he preached only 
Christ Crucified, from which mystery 
all others depend and flow, and in which 
as in the head and sum of mysteries, 
the whole preaching of the gospel is 
contained.” (Christus Crucifixus, Pinto, 
Vol. 1, p. 64.) 

Father Rooney begins by giving his 
readers a clear picture of just who Christ 
is. He analyses His divinity and His hu- 
manity, pointing out how truly He was 
both God and man. Then the author 
goes on to stress what is most basic to 
Christ’s Cross, the redemption of the 
human race from sin. He ponders the 
nature and true significance of sin in 
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the light of the Cross which it caused. 
The light which comes from the Cross 
is focused in turn on the freedom that 
every human heart craves, and the tan- 
talizing problem of evil in the world, 
and the ever present reality of human 
suffering. The Cross is shown as mani- 
festing both God’s justice and his mercy. 
Finally, the Cross is seen as the Chris- 
tian’s pathway to peace here on earth 
and to the sharing of God’s eternal life 
in heaven. 

As a former professor of Sacred Scrip- 
ture, a popular radio speaker, lecturer to 
groups of all types and a contributor to 
various Catholic magazines and news- 
papers, Father Rooney is eminently 
qualified to write such a book. As one 
reads the book, he feels instinctively 
that the end result is in no way disap- 
pointing. The problems treated are very 
real and the solution for these problems, 
derived from the Cross of Christ, is most 
satisfying. 

The Mystery of Calvary would be a 
timely book in any age, because the 
problems treated are perennial and the 
light thrown on them is eternal. Espe- 
cially should those of our own confused 
age find in this book the inspiration to 
face their daily problems with courage. 

CoLtuMBAN Browninc, C.P. 


The Paradise Tree, On Living the 
Symbols of the Church, by Ger- 
ald Vann, O.P. 320 pp. Sheed 
and Ward. $4. 


N” Too long ago some thought that 
we had passed beyond the “primi- 
tive” stage of symbolic language and 
thought. The ancient myths were 
viewed as pure fantasy. Now psychology 
reminds us that the myth—far from be- 
ing simply idle imaginings of early man 
—attempts to express in figurative lan- 
guage the basic needs of the whole man. 
And the modern, in spite of all his con- 
cern with science and outer space and 
the practical down-to-earth realities of 
every day life, still experiences a need 
for the force and vigor of symbolism. 
This latest development in thought 
poses a challenge for the Christian. To 
what extent can the believer utilize the 
modern discoveries of comparative reli- 
gion and psychology in this realm of 
symbolism? The noted English Domini- 


_ can, Gerald Vann, attempts to answer 


this challenge in The Paradise Tree. 


In an opening chapter Father Vanp 
analyzes the basic structure or “pattem’ 
of myth and symbol in relationship tp 
Christianity. Pertinently he notes tha 
“whereas all the myths, profoundly trye 
as they are psychologically, are quite 
obviously in the realm of fantasy not of 
history, the story of Christ is inescap. 
ably real and matter of fact, pegged 
down to precise dates and places and hy. 
man agencies.” Therefore, to discuss the 
life and teaching of Christ in relation. 
ship to ancient symbolism, is not to 
empty the Christian faith of its histori. 
cal and supernatural realities. 

Having made this fundamental postu- 
late, the author insists that “the Church 
tries to teach us through symbols as well 
as through doctrine, but we are slow to 
see and to hear, and much that is of 
immense value to us and necessary for 
us, passes us by.” For truly the Church 
has never hesitated to employ symbols 
and signs as a forceful means of meet- 
ing the needs of her children. 

After this general discussion of the 
role of symbolism in contemporary life 
and its use by the Church, Father Vann 
shows how the “pattern” is found in the 
life and work of Christ. By no means 
does he imply that the Christ-story is 
mythical. Rather, the writer’s purpose is 
to show that the very human needs 
which the ancient myths and symbols 
tried to satisfy are now completely, yes, 
transcendentally and supernaturally, ful 
filled in Christ. Two further chapters 
extend the discussion to the comman¢- 
ments and sacraments. The essay on 
Baptism in Chapter Four is one of the 
high points in this interesting book. 

At the half-way point the author be 
gins a second section’ devoted entirely to 
the mystery in the Mass. We find here 
a well organized and detailed explan 
tion of the Mass liturgy, following the 
research of Jungmann and other com 
petent scholars. At first sight this section 
seems thinly connected with the precet- 
ing, but perhaps Father Vann has indi- 
cated the unifying bond with the words: 
“. . in the Mass the Church speaks 
with the voice, and voices the needs, of 
all humanity.” For the “pattern” is als 
fulfilled in the mystery of the Mass 
Nevertheless, to this reviewer, the over 
all unity of the book appears to have 
been weakened by the long chapters on 
the Mass. 

We may conclude with the remark 
that in an age that is re-discovering the 
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power of symbolism, The Paradise Tree 
reminds the Christian of the traditional 
gmbolism employed for centuries by 
Holy Mother Church. 

Rocer Mercurio, C.P. 


The Faith Explained, by Leo J. 
Trese. 564 pp. Fides. $5.95. 


— instructing converts and reli- 
gious as well as laymen who teach 
religion will welcome this book by Fa- 
ther Trese as one they have long hoped 
would be written. Few of them, how- 
ever, would have guessed that the book 
they desired would fill the need so ideal- 
ly and so adequately. Father Trese, 
drawing on his rich experience as a pas- 
tor and teacher, and in his now recog- 
nized clear and informal style, has pro- 
vided both a textbook and a source book. 

Originally much of the contents of 
The Faith Explained appeared in six 
booklets published by the Confraternity 
of Christian Doctrine. These were dis- 
cussion club texts for the explanation 
of the Baltimore Catechism Number 3, 
intended for adult use. All have been 


brought together in the present volume. 


Written in essay style, the book 
treats three main topics: the creed, the 
commandments, and the sacraments and 
prayer. Both high school and college 
teachers who find in their classes stu- 
dents with very little or a weak back- 
ground in these fundamentals will see 
in this book an ideal means to bring the 
pupils up to the needed evel. The book 
may also be given to individuals with 
doubts or questions about doctrine, the 
sacraments, prayer and related subjects. 
Especially well treated are the sections 
on the Mass, penance, confession, prayer 
and the Eucharist. 

In addition to a detailed table of con- 
tents, which provides an outline of the 
book, and may be used as a topical in- 
dex, there is provided a cross-reference 
table to the matter treated in the Balti- 
more Catechism Number 3. The latter 
table will be of value to instruction 
classes. For the busy priest pressed for 
time, for the teacher in search of new 
and striking ways of presenting doctri- 
nal subjects, for the individual who de- 
sires to deepen his knowledge of faith 
and morals, Father Trese has provided a 
book that will serve all and endear him 
to even more readers. 


O. J. Marsuatt, S.J. 
Junz-Jury, 1959 


By JOSEPH MEANEY, M.M. 


Spiritual 


Bookshelf 


I, wouLp be difficult to imagine a 
more versatile theologian than Father L. 
Bouyer, or a more productive one. The 
latest of his works to appear in English 
is called THE MEANING OF THE 
SCRIPTURES CUniversity of Notre 
Dame Press, $4.75). It forms part of the 
University’s Liturgical Studies series, to 
which Father Bouyer previously contrib- 
uted Liturgical Piety. The translation is 
by Mary Perkins Ryan. 

Father Mathis, the editor of the se- 
ries, in the Foreword calls this book 
“the most interesting, the most instruc- 
tive and the most helpful book on Scrip- 
ture in many years.” Let us be content 
to say wich more restraint that it is a 
very good book. Father Bouyer is never 
without a lance to break. It is our neg- 
lect of Jewish tradition that he holds 
against us in this volume which is main- 
ly concerned with bringing out the uni- 
ty and the continuity of the people of 
God. It is, in a sense, a long and highly 
effective plea for a fuller use of Jewish 
tradition in understanding the Word of 
God. At times, Father Bouyer is daz- 
zling; this is especially the case in the 
next to the last chapter entitled “Our 
Adoption by the Father and the Gift of 
the Spirit.” But in this book, which is 
one of his best, Father Bouyer, even 
when dazzling, is not easy. He always 
demands a great effort of the reader, and 
the reader may wonder if it is worth it. 
Father Bouyer is worth it, but we are 
not forbidden to wish that he would try 
to make the going a little easier for us 
who do not habitually live on such lofty 
heights. 

The translation is correct and clear, 
and must have been a difficult task. It is 
only from a desire to improve future 
editions of this book (may they be 
many!) that, despite our not having the 
French edition at hand, we feel embold- 
ened to point out some of the shortcom- 





ings of the translation. In a general way, 
more of the sentences ought to be writ- 
ten in an attempt to get away from the 
French construction. As for details: on 
p. 56, “deceptively confused” is far from 
clear. The English translation should 
not refer to French editions of German 
works of which English translations are 
available. The reference to Jeremias on 
p- 87 should be 21:7-12. “Religiosity” 
Cp. 122) does not do justice to the 
French religiosite. Neither “paulinian” 
Cp. 129) nor “pauline” (Cp. 143) will 
serve for “Pauline.” We do not speak 
of “Siracide” but of Ben-Sirach (p. 
132), and agape should not be adorned 
with a French accent. On p. 166, “once 
out of three times” is an awkward, if not 
mistaken, translation. On p. 179, in the 
reference to the “mystical identity be- 
tween Christ dying on the Cross and 
the reconciliation of all men with God 
in the Church,” something seems to 
have gone wrong. On the same page, 
the M. in M. Cerfaux stands for Mon- 
sieur and should be translated “Father” 
or “Canon.” On p. 183, “Aramean” 
should be “Aramaic.” 

The Lucan writings seem to be com- 
ing into their own again after a period 
of relative neglect. A welcome addition 
to the Lucan literature is PROPHET 
AND WITNESS IN JERUSALEM, 
by Adrian Hastings (Helicon, $4.00). 
The purpose of this book is explained 
by the sub-title, “A Study of the Teach- 
ing of St. Luke.” 

It would have been a shorter book 
and a better one if Father Hastings had 
been willing to ban some highly person- 
al and even rather romantic theories 
such as the fairy story about Joanna 
(Luke 8:3) and her contributions to the 
Gospel. ‘This takes up a whole chapter, 
the fourth, which mercifully is short. 
Father Hastings’ pruning knife might 
also have spared us his extrapolations 
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concerning Simon of Cyrene. He is 
willing to hazard as a quite serious con- 
jecture that a “certain Simon of Cyrene” 
(Luke 23: 26) is the same as “Simeon, 
who was called Niger” (Acts 13:1), al- 
though St. Luke, to judge from his 
spelling, was quite unaware of their 
identity. Fancies such as these based on 
nothing more substantial than the “shal- 
low felicities of chance,” have no place 
in a scholarly work. This is a scholarly 
work, eminently readable; and these are 
minor blemishes. 

The book is about the theological im- 
plications of Luke’s mode of composi- 
tion. It is a needed book, and will 
prove helpful to the reader who is se- 
riously interested in the Scriptures. Its 
approach to the Scriptures is in itself in- 
teresting, even apart from the aid it pro- 
vides for the Lucan writings. It will be 
of help especially to the reader who has 
a chip on his shoulder and who is not 
ready to accept a statement simply be- 
cause he sees it in print. Father Has- 
tings needs to be challenged at times, 
especially perhaps when he asserts that 
something is “highly probable” or “as- 
tonishing.” At such times it is good to 
ask, “Is it really even probable?” or, 
“Why am I supposed to find it aston- 
ishing?” 

THE PARABLES OF JESUS, by 
Francis L. Filas, §.J., (Macmillan, 
$3.75) is an effort to give the modern 
reader, unskilled in scriptural studies, 
a practical appreciation of that wide 





Francis Filas: New approach 
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area of revealed truth which was origi- 
nally given by Christ in parables. 
Changing times, with progress as we 
know it, create a need for a new ap- 
proach to these divine truths, ever an- 
cient in the literary forms that compass 
them, ever new in their fitness to show 
man the way to a life of peace with God. 
Nearly seventy parables are quoted in 
full. Each is followed by a detailed com- 
mentary to draw out the meaning of the 
imagery; and the human relationships 
Christ relied upon to reach the minds of 
the people to whom He spoke are ex- 
plained. Obscure ideas are made clear; 
common misunderstandings about para- 
bles in general, and about these para- 
bles in particular, are corrected. Father 
Filas’ approach is modern and will ap- 
peal to the average reader. The arrange- 
ment of the book suggests that it might 
be used with profit for brief daily read- 
ings or for meditation reflections. 


Gospet MEDITATIONS, by AIl- 
fred O’Rahilly, CHelicon, $4.00) con- 
tains 100 meditations on the Gospels, 
from the Annunciation to the Resurrec- 
tion, with more than a third of the book 
devoted to the Passion. Each is a gem, 
combining that special reverence of the 
scientist for facts with a loving reflection 
on spiritual truth, expressed in beauti- 
ful simplicity of style. Father O’Rahilly 
adheres closely to the Gospel story it- 
self but he exposes it with a pleasing 
freshness, illuminated by the latest in 
scriptural scholarship. The author’s 
background gives a clue to the quality 
of his work here: professor of mathema- 
tical physics as far back as 1916 at Uni- 
versity College, Dublin; several times 
delegate to the International Labor Con- 
ference in Geneva; prominent in politi- 
cal and national life of Ireland, presi- 
dent of University College, Cork; and 
quite late in life, he entered the priest- 
hood. Father Martin D’Arcy, S.J. has 
written a very appreciative foreword. 
The liturgy is primarily and essential- 
ly an act of worship whereby the total 
Christ, Head and members, pay rever- 
ence and homage to God. Over and 
above this latreutic aspect of the litur- 
gy is another which is not esteemed as 
it should be, the didactic. The liturgy 
is by its nature didactic. THE MASS 
THROUGH THE YEAR, Volume 
One, by Dame Aemiliana Lohr, (New- 
man, $4.50), stresses this twofold as- 
pect of the liturgy. In language which 


overflows with scriptural and _ patristic 
quotations and allusions, the author ey 
plains the mysteries which lie within the 
liturgical texts and give them meaning 
for the everyday affairs of Christian men 
and women. This first volume runs the 
liturgical cycle from Advent to Palm 
Sunday. It is not an easy book to read 
what it deals with are the profound 
truths of faith. It is a worthwhile book 
which will serve either for daily spirit 
ual reading or for daily meditation, 

LIFE OF UNION WITH MARY 
by Emil Neubert, $.M., (Bruce, $4.95) 
expounds the doctrinal basis of an ad. 
vanced degree of devotion to the Blessed 
Virgin. Some will consider aspects of 
this devotion, as presented, fraught with 
danger unless careful guidance of a pm 
dent spiritual director’is sought and fol- 
lowed by the reader. Much, however, of 
what is dealt with here is already com 
mon practice for many. Disciples of $t. 
Louis de Montfort and Father Chami- 
nade, both within the ranks of their re 
spective religious communities and with 
out, as well as that ever growing throng 
of fervent clients of Mary, who ar 
drawn to special devotions at her cele 
brated shrines, in parishes, churches and 
at home, will find here explained in de 
tail devotions with which they are al 
ready familiar and to which they feel 
normally attracted. They will find also 
much to inspire them. 

In the religious life, the idea of living 
a life of union with Mary is common; 
but all do not react to the idea in the 
same way. The author of this book indi 
cates how intimate that union can be, 
and to what extent it is actually achieved 
in the lives of some. He has divided his 
work into two parts: the first deals with 
what is called ordinary union with Ma 
ry; the second, with mystical union 
with Mary. The former, he says, is at 
tained by personal effort aided by grace, 
the later is a special gift, for which, nev 
ertheless, the client of Mary may dis 
pose himself. The author does not seem 
prepared to speak of mystical union with 
Mary in the same sense that spiritual 
writers generally speak of union with 
God in the contemplative life. When he 
reveals how closely some privileged souls 
are united to their heavenly mother, he 
quotes from their personal testimony to 
illustrate what goes on within them 
Drawing on his fifty years of priestly 
experience in guiding souls through the 
ways of Marian piety, Father Neubert 
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offers in this work a noteworthy contri- 
bution to modern Mariology. 
TOVARD OUR FATHER’S 
HOU:E, by A. S. Perret, O.P., CHer- 
der, $2.50) is a small volume, a well 
knit p:esentation of Catholic doctrine on 
the last things: death, judgment, purga- 
tory, heaven and hell. The author points 
up the truly Christian attitude toward 
death and the hereafter. Though brief, 
the work gives copious theological opin- 
ions on judgment, purgatory and heav- 
en. The purpose of the book is “to teach 
Christians how to prepare for a holy 
death.” Not only Catholics but also 
their non-Catholic friends often ask 
questions which Father Perret elucidates. 


re 
The INFANT OF PRAGUE, by 
Nemec, (Benziger, $5.95) is, as the sub- 
title puts it, the story of the image and 
the history of the devotion. This is a 
dedicated study which obviously en- 
tailed extensive research and voluminous 
correspondence. The book is divided into 
three parts: the first records the devel- 
opment of the cult of the Child King; 
the second recounts the origin and 
growth of the devotion to the Infant of 
Prague; and the third records in detail 
the countries, cities and churches 
throughout the world where the devo- 
tion to the Infant is practiced. 

It is to be regretted that in the first 
part of the book the author leaves the 
reader with the impression that the 
wondrous history of the growth of the 
cult of the Child King consists of inci- 
dents in which the Infant was the toy 
and plaything of saints, and in the sec- 
ond part, that. only persons of noble 
blood seemed to receive benefactions 
from the Infant of Prague. Happily the 
third part of the book helps to dispel 
such impressions, for here is abundant 
evidence of deep and sincere devotion 
to the Holy Child of Prague on the 
part of both ordinary and extraordinary 
people, religious and lay, in every corner 
of the world. The work is fortified with 
a good index, an extensive bibliography, 
copious notes and an appendix which is 
made up of prayers to the Infant, pas- 
_" on the devotions, poems and the 
ike. 

At Bautzen, Germany, Catholics and 
Protestants share the use of St. Peter’s 
Cathedral, with a lattice screen separat- 
ing the two sections. In 1914, Martin 
Giebner preached there, from the Prot- 
estant pulpit. Forty-one years later, Fa- 
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Paul van K. Thomson: Why? 


ther Giebner offered the Holy Sacrifice 
on the Catholic high altar. The story of 
his long, soul-racking search, and that 
of three other German theologians, is 
the subject of a study, solid and deeply 
sincere, WE ARE NOW CATHO- 
LICS (Newman, $3.75). 

Father Rudolf Goethe, one of the oth- 
er three, opens to us almost incredible 
circumstances of Nazi persecution, war- 
time horror, and religious struggle 
which conditioned his conversion. For 
the thoughtful reader, however, the 
most rewarding chapter of the book will 
be the quiet story of Scripture Professor 
Heinrich Schlier, and of how New Tes- 
tament studies lighted up his path into 
the Church. Why do not others pursue 
the same path? Schlier replies, “The 
situation of an exegete with no assump- 
tions, and sitting in isolation before a 
Bible, opened as it were for the first 
time, is quite imaginary.” Even should 
insights be granted him, “it is usually 
the case that the obstacles in that 
strange or inimical sphere of life and 
thought are so great that he remains 
fixed in that mental climate and fails to 
grasp the claims Scripture makes upon 
him.” 

WHY I AM A CATHOLIC by 
Paul van K. Thomson (Nelson, $2.75) 
is “a personal account of the Catholic 
Church—its history, organization, teach- 
ings—and its role in the world today.” 
The author, formerly an Episcopalian 
minister and a Navy chaplain with the 
Marines during World War II, has writ- 


ten a remarkable account of the Catholic 
Church, ten years after his conversion. 
He does not entirely repudiate his earli- 


' er formation in Protestantism and says 


he retains “a sense of affection and grati- 
tude for my boyhood religion and the 
examples of the men and women I knew 
who sincerely loved it.” 

To his conversion as such, however, 
there is but passing reference, though he 
does describe his intellectual develop- 
ment preceding his reception into the 
Church: his introduction to the works 
of Maritain, Gilson and St. Thomas 
during his undergraduate years at Col- 
umbia University; the frequent informal 
visits with Dom Damasus Winzen, 
O.S.B., while a student at Berkeley Di- 
vinity School; and finally, his great in- 
terest in Christopher Dawson. 

Dr. Thomson’s systematic review of 
the Catholic position evidently began 
with an examination of the Church as 
an historical social fact; this also is his 
point of departure for the complete ex- 
position of the Church and her doc- 
trine, which is the subject of the book. 
His work is a kind of reaffirmation of 
faith after a decade of life within the 
Church. “It has been my intention 
throughout,” he writes, “to make a con- 
structive contribution . . . which itself 
is an effort to increase general religious 
knowledge and understanding.” 

He has succeeded admirably, and for 
this reason the book is to be recommend- 
ed not only for “inquirers” but also for 
Catholic laymen, long in the Church, 
who would like a thorough summary of 
why they are Catholics. 





Stop Pushing! 
(Continued from page 37) 


announcing, with the testimony of sur- 
veys and an air of discovery, something 
that everybody knows.” 

Something that everybody doesn’t 
know, and I would like to announce 
loudly, is that the diocesan press in this 
country has improved tremendously in 
the last decade. A recent assignment has 
necessitated my wide reading of Cath- 
olic magazines and newspapers. My con- 
clusion: there are more outstanding dio- 
cesan weeklies than I ever realized and 
there are still too many poor Catholic 
magazines, in addition to the good ones, 
that is. Surprising, too, the best Cath- 
olic newspapers are not necessarily the 
big ones. Or, on further thought, may- 
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be that isn’t too surprising. The best edi- 
torials, I think, are being written by 
Father Raymond Bosler, editor of the 
Indianapolis Catholic Review. And I 
hope it’s hot news that Robert Hoyt 
(Kansas City—St. Joseph Register); 
Donald McDonald (Davenport Messen- 
ger); Clarence Zens (Washington 
Standard); Mae and Martin Duggan 
CSt. Louis Review); and Gerard Sherry 
(Baltimore Review) write scintillating 
and provocative—I said it and I won't 
retract—columns. I could go on praising 
Catholic editors and writers, but you 
might get the idea that I had gone soft. 

Another favorite columnist of mine, 
Sydney J. Harris (Chicago Daily News) 
offers this thought: “It only seems that 
the world is getting worse, because the 
facilities for making it worse are avail- 
able to more people.” 

Have you seen Novena Notes since 
Father Hugh Calkins took over as edi- 
tor? The new life he has breathed into 
it is refreshing. 

From the Bruce Bookman comes this 
headline: “Unique calendar has been 


supplying spiritual tranquilizers fo, 
twenty-four years.” Trust Bruce to see q 
need and meet it. (Actually, their Chris. 
tian Life Calendar is no “spiritual trap- 
quilizer.” Msgr. Edward Dailey does g 
fine j6b with it.) 

Just to prove I don’t confine my jaun- 
diced eye to the Catholic Press, I pre. 
sent an up-to-the-minute theological dis. 
cussion by Dr. Albert Belden in Church 
Management: “. . . Endorsement of exor- 
cism with its implied belief in demons 
and supernatural evil agencies is against 
the better type of Christian judgment 
and very deleterious to the mind of the 
general public, especially of children. 
The greater our belief in evil influences, 
the more does evil abound. Most Chris- 
tian opinion in the other churches, say- 
ing perhaps the Roman; is ahead of this 
Anglican report.” 

And what better way to end a column 
on the press than these immortal words 
from The Jesuit, early American Cath- 
olic paper: “We seek not battle, yet 
shall never shrink from it when forced 
upon us.” 





Catholic Culture in America 
(Continued from page 9) 


ple is more susceptible to these influ- 
ences than the American—they are like 
the Athenians of St. Paul’s time, ready 
to listen to any new idea, even though 
they do not agree with the views of the 
speaker or the writer. So that there is 
in America today a field for the commu- 
nication of Catholic thought which of- 
fers a great opportunity for the action of 
a lay apostolate. 

Now it is the main burden of criti- 
cism in the books to which I have re- 
fered that we do not possess a lay intel- 
lectual class which can take advantage 
of this opportunity. Here again it is easy 
to explain the deficiency by historical 
causes. The system of American Cath- 
olic education was created by the clergy 
and at first higher education was main- 
ly concerned with the education of 
priests. It was inevitable that this should 
be so. The Church had to have priests, 
while there was no lay educated class 
that had to be taken into account. 

But that is now a thing of the past. 
The Catholic universities and colleges 
have ben producing an educated laity 
for a considerable period and there is 
no reason why Catholic laymen should 
be treated or should regard themselves 


as an underprivileged intellectual class. 
Nevertheless there is always a certain 
time lag in educational development, 
and the clerical orientation of Catholic 
education in the past continues to af- 
fect the American cultural pattern so 
that the Catholic laity still find it diff- 
cult to assume a role of cultural leader- 
ship. 


I BELIEVE it is only a matter of time 
for this state of things to be rectified. 
American Catholicism has overcome 
such tremendous difficulties in the past, 
in the age when the foundations of our 
modern educational institutions were 
laid, that the difficulties of the present 
are trifling in comparison. Indeed, an op- 
timist might suggest that today it is not 
so much a question of overcoming diff- 
culties but rather of taking advantage of 
the new opportunities that are offered 
to us. In the past the question was one 
of bare educational survival in a non 
Catholic society and Catholics had no 
time for developing the latent resources 
of Catholic culture: but now the Cath- 
olic laity is awakening to the riches of 
their cultural inheritance and the non- 
Catholic world is more ready than evet 
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before to listen to what we have to say 
on the subject, if we can speak to them 
in the right language. 

American Catholics have one great 
advantage which is not shared in any- 
thing like the same degree by others— 
they are members of a universal society 
and they can draw freely on all that is 
being thought and written by their fel- 
lw Catholics elsewhere since we are 
all members of one another. Now one 
of the most striking features of Catholi- 
cism today is the renaissance of theo- 
logical studies which has been develop- 
ing during the last twenty years—most 
notably in France but not in France 
alone. Unlike the theological revivals of 
the past, this movement is not confined 
to the clergy but has met with a great 
response from the lay public. My friend, 
Dr. Frank Sheed, who I think is well 
known to you all, has done a great deal 
in England and over here also to stimu- 
hte this movement and to show how 
every intelligent Catholic, even if he 
has no specialized training, can take his 
hare in it and become, so to speak, theo- 
logically literate. Now we have this very 
comprehensive series—The Twentieth 
Century Encyclopedia of Catholicism— 
which is published here in English by 
Hawthorn Books and which is being 
awarded the Thomas More Association 
Medal here today. This series is a com- 
prehensive attempt to cover the whole 
feld of Catholic culture from theology 
and philosophy to literature and art and 
its purpose is to put this universal range 
of knowledge at the disposal of the edu- 
cated Catholic layman. 

This is a remarkable indication of 
the interest that is being shown today in 
Catholic culture. And it is not the only 
ign. There is also the publication of the 
tumerous paperback series which repre- 
ent a kind of cultural revolution, and 
though most of them are not Catholic, 
Catholic classics are very well represent- 
ed in them. For instance one can buy 
editions of the English and Spanish mys- 
tics for under a dollar as well as the 
Venerable Bede’s Ecclesiastical History 
of the English Nation and Newman’s 
Grammar of Assent. I do not know who 
teads these books; someone must do so 
tt they would not be published. This 
means that the layman possesses far 
§eater opportunities for self education 
than in the past and there is some rea- 
n to suppose that he is taking advan- 
age of these opportunities and that 
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Catholic culture is being spread all the 
time under the surface by this silent 
propaganda of classical literature. In 
addition to this there are the Catholic 
literary reviews and magazines—publica- 
tions like your own Critic and The Sign 
and Jubilee, which have taken on a new 
lease of life in recent years. 

And finally there are movements on a 
deeper spiritual level, like the liturgical 
movement and above all the revival of 
the contemplative life in the new Ameri- 
can Trappist or Cistercian communities. 
And this is perhaps the most hopeful 
sign of all, since the contemplative life 
is the standard of Catholic higher cul- 
ture and the source from which the in- 
tellectual and spiritual life of the whole 
Catholic body is nourished and sus- 
tained. 

And so I believe that the prospects 
for Catholic culture in the United 
States are more hopeful than at any 
time in the past. No doubt very much 
remains to be done, for the movements 
of which I have been speaking are mi- 
nority movements within a minority 
community. These minority movements 
still have to penetrate and leaven the ex- 
isting Catholic mass culture. Until they 
have done this, American Catholicism 
cannot speak to America with the full 
force of its thirty million voices. But 
that time will surely come. For the cre- 
ation of this great American Church out 
of nothing in the midst of a society that 
seemed as remote from Catholicism as 
any society in Christendom was not the 
result of human planning or design. It 
is God’s work, not man’s, Who has made 
for Himself a new people in the New 
World out of the exiles and the disin- 
herited for whom there was no place in 
the Old World. This new Catholic peo- 
ple has grown together until it has be- 
come one of the greatest Catholic bodies 
in the world. We cannot believe that 
this historical process will stop at this 
point. As American Catholicism ma- 
tures, its culture will increase in rich- 
ness and depth, and it will acquire the 
new powers of communication and self 
expression which are inseparable from a 
mature culture. American Catholicism 
is certainly called to play an increasing 
part in the life of Christendom and per- 
haps on the stage of world history, and 
if the men of this generation play their 
part, we can look forward to an advance 
of Christian culture which may change 
the outlook for Western civilization. 
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By PHILIP SCHARPER 


aa HAS BEEN, by all accounts, one 
of the busiest and best seasons which 
off-Broadway theater has enjoyed for 
some five or six years. Two of its best re- 
ceived offerings have been a revival of 
Thornton Wilder’s Our Town and the 
American premiere of Royal Gambit, 
the work of a contemporary German 
playwright, Herman Gressieker. 

The two plays have many things in 
common: each attempts to view the 
present through the prism of the past; 
each employs a stage stripped of every- 
thing but a few suggestive props; each is 
less interested in telling a story than in 
exploring an idea. Each also displays a 
rather startling naivete in dealing with 
its idea and each becomes ultimately a 
boring pseudo-cerebral ballet rather than 
a drama. 

Before suggesting, however, that Our 
Town and Royal Gambit are Siamese 
turkeys, it is only fair to point out that 
they have been excellently received by 
both critics and playgoers alike. If this 
reviewer is “singing outside the chorus” 
it may well be because he has not even 
found the choir-loft. 

Whatever the reason, I can not but 
feel ripe for plucking by the Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee for being un- 
happy with Our Town. In twenty years, 
it has become almost generally accepted 
as an American classic; in another twen- 
ty, it will probably be produced but 
rarely (indeed only on state occasions) 
and the audience will sit in reverent si- 
lence while the actors speak their lines 
in a reverent whisper. 

It is not difficult to see why Our 
Town, like Eugene O’Neill’s Ah! Wil- 
derness, should strike audiences as both 
authentically American and effectively 
theatrical. It is more difficult to see why 
these plays continue to be so regarded 
by the professional critics and the pro- 
fessional directors of university theaters. 
Each is unmistakably American only as 
corn is, and Our Town, in addition, suf- 
fers from a kind of artistic schizophre- 
nia: it can never make up its mind just 
what it is. 

There is, to begin, what looks like 
some highly imaginative writing on Mr. 
Wilder’s part. Scenery is dispensed with 
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and only a minimum of props are em- 
ployed —stepladders represent the sec- 
ond floors of adjoining houses from 
which an adolescent girl and boy dis- 
cuss their mathematics assignment and 
draw tighter about themselves the bonds 
of love. Straightbacked chairs in sym- 
metrical rows represent a country grave- 
yard, and the straight-backed actors are 
the dead who are buried there. 

But this kind of practice engages the 
imagination only at the most superficial 
and obvious level. The milkman of “our 
town” leads along and talks to a horse 
which is not visible to the audience; the 


‘ young lovers sip invisible strawberry so- 


das at a fountain made of a plank rest- 
ing on two chairs. But these are not im- 
aginative devices; they are mere gim- 
micks, which leave us still as mired in 
the literal as would the most realistic 
of movies, which showed us real milk 
wagon horses pulling real milk wagons 
which contained real milk bottles which 
contained real milk. 

Where authentic imagination was 
needed—in the creation of character and 
dialogue—Mr. Wilder settles for stereo- 
types and sound recordings. To cite but 
two: Doctor Gibbs and Editor Webb are 
the Platonic archetypes of American 
small-town doctor and editor; you have 
seen them dozens of times before and 
will encounter them dozens of times 
again—on stage, screen, television and 
printed pages—but never, in all prob- 
ability, in a small town. 

And you have heard them, too, again 
and again. This, for example, is Editor 
Webb discussing the state of culture in 
“our town,” Grover’s Corners: “Well, 
there ain’t much . . . Come to think of 
it, there’s some girls that play the piano 
at High School Commencement; but 
they ain’t happy about it . . . No, there 
isn’t much culture . . . but we like the 
sun comin’ up over the mountain in the 
morning, and we all notice a good deal 
about the birds and trees and 
plants.” (An. inverse snobbism, pride in 
being a philistine, seems endemic to 
Grover’s Corners, but the playwright 
perversely regards it as a virtue.) 

On a stage set free from the clutter 
and clatter of realistic sets, furniture and 





sound effects, one yearns for a similar 
liberation from the tin-pot tyranny of 
realistic dialogue. But the poetry never 
comes, the noble voice is never heard, 
We end where we began, with the Stage 
Manager trying to hang a cosmic tail 
on the kite of trivia, which Mr. Wilder 
has launched. 

The following would be hard to take 
under any circumstances; when deliy- 
ered with a neighborly and nasal twang, 
it is enough to make women faint and 
strong men pale: “Most everybody's 
asleep in Grover’s Corners . . . There 
are the stars—doing their old, old criss- 
cross journeys in the sky . . . Only this 
one is straining away, straining away all 
the time to make somethin’ of itself. The 
strain’s so bad that every sixteen hours 
everybody lies down and gets a rest. 
(He winds his watch) Hm .. . Eleven 
o'clock in Grover’s Corners.—You get a 
good rest, too, Goodnight.” | 

One is left at the last hearing a 
crackerbarrel voice enunciating the old 
and all but discredited philosophy of the 
American Dream, which saw America 
as the heir of all the ages, and the au- 
thentic American as a figure of heroic in- 
nocence and immense promise, standing 
with quiet confidence before the gates 
of history—Adam before the Fall. 

It was always vulnerable as a philos 
ophy, but it had once its eloquent 
spokesmen—Whitman and_ Fenimore 
Cooper, Melville and Wendell Holmes 
It is ironic that one of its few contem 
porary utterances should come, not from 
Concord nor Cambridge, Mass. but 
from Grover’s Corners, New Hamp 
shire, where the unexamined life seemed 
regarded as the proper condition of mar 


kind. 


iiesé THE Thornton Wilder of Ou 
Town Herman Gressieker is beset with 
the dream of innocence in Royal Gattr 
bit. Henry VIII is the subject of the 
play, and Herr Gressieker has chosen t0 
present the much-married monarch 4 
the progenitor—indeed, the symbol 
modern man. 

Herr Gressieker’s version of the 
dream of innocence is that variant 0 

(Continued on page 64) 
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By PAUL HUME 


ore ARE sometimes responsible 
for some staggering innovations. As the 
result of the joint action of two of our 
most prominent Catholic institutions, 
both of which are under the jurisdiction 
of the Bishops of the United States, a 
most extraordinary thing happened on 
the television network of the National 
Broadcasting Company on four of the 
Sundays in May, and you may have 
seen some or all of the results. 

It all began when the National Coun- 
cil of Catholic Men commissioned four 
composers to write one-act operas es- 
pecially for the television programs of 
the Catholic Hour. The commissions 
were awarded to four composers on the 
faculty of the music department of 
Catholic University: William Graves, 
George Thaddeus Jones, Rev. Russell 
Woollen and Emerson Meyers. 

No restrictions or requests were made 
of the composers as to the subject mat- 
ler of their operas, and the consequent 
diversity of approach is one of the 
striking facts in any assessment of the 
results. (Purely for the record, the four 
composers are evenly divided Catholic 
and non-Catholic. ) 

Now the first thing a composer does 
when he decides to write an opera is 
to select his text, or libretto, as the 
book of an opera is called. The ques- 
tion of a libretto is greatly magnified 
when the opera must be as specialized 
an affair as a one-act work whose total 
tunning time is about twenty-six min- 
utes. (Each composer was asked to pro- 
vide introductory and background mu- 
sic to be heard at the beginning and 
ending of each opera, the kind of thing 
you hear during the preliminary an- 
nouncements and the closing credit 
lines. ) 

To write his book, William Graves 
turned to Jean Anne Lustberg, whose 
husband is on the speech and drama 
staff of the university. For a story, their 
choice turned to the legend of the Jug- 
gler of Our Lady, Massenet’s version of 
which enjoyed a wide popularity with 
audiences of the Chicago Opera Com- 
Pany in the Mary Garden era. 

Jones’ librettist was Leo Brady, au- 
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thor and drama professor at the univer- 
sity, whose adaptation of the Oresteia 
was one of the powerful events of Om- 
nibus this season. In the most success- 
ful of the four operas, Brady wrote a 
taut study of a personal frustration that 
is all too common in our society today, 
calling it The Cage. 

Father Woollen, widely known for 
his sacred and secular compositions, and 
head of the sacred music department of 
the university’s music school, tossed off 
a witty comedy called The Decorator. 
His libretto is by his sister and brother- 
in-law, Dorothy and Frank Getlein. 
Getlein is art critic for the Milwaukee 
Journal and has written on art for The 
Critic. 

The last of the four operas is a col- 
laboration between Meyers and Father 
Dominic Rover, O.P., who will be re- 
membered for his penetrating study of 
alcoholism, in a TV play seen on the 
Catholic Hour. Meyers’ opera, called 
Dolcedo, is a study of the dying mo- 
ments of a man who has fallen away 
from the Church, and who denies to 
the nuns and priest attending him that 
he calls for mercy while he is delirious. 
The play brings Santayana to mind, for 
Dolcedo dies without being reconciled 
to the faith. (It was interesting in a 
pathetic kind of way to note two news- 
paper reviewers who felt that they had 
to suggest Newman’s Gerontius in 
speaking of this drama, unmindful that 
Gerontius died solidly in the faith, 
singing “Sanctus Deus,” and calling out 
“Jesu,” at the moment of his death.) 


W. ARE NOT here concerned with 
reviewing the music of these operas, 
though there is a vast amount that 
might be said in describing the skill and 
techniques each composer used in cre- 
ating what was, for each man, the first 
opera he had written. The problems in 
writing an opera are different from, and 
greater than those involved in writing 
any other kind of composition, except 
writing music for the Mass itself. 
These problems are intensified, when 
a particular medium such as television 
is involved. And an inflexible time lim- 
it of twenty-six minutes is an absolute 


wall, so that it becomes an unusually 
pressing matter to select the right ele- 
ments, in the right proportion, to give 
some genuine sense of a dramatic situa- 
tion, to create a real feeling of charac- 
terization within the time allotted, and 
to bring forth music that will be ex- 
pressive, vocal and singable in good, 
clear English. 

A fascinating problem arose in one of 
the operas when the composer discov- 
ered that he had underestimated the 
time certain scenes would require. He 
was faced with an imperative necessity 
of cutting four minutes from the body 
of his opera, and this after writing in 
what he considered an absolutely tight 
scheme. The esthetic argument that fol- 
lowed between the composer and his 
librettist goes back at least 250 years, 
to an Italian play by one Casti, entitled 
Prima le parole, dopo la musica, which 
is, being translated, “First the word, 
then the music. This very argument is 
the entire subject of the last opera writ- 
ten by Richard Strauss, Capriccio, in 
which the whole opera turns on a dis- 
cussion of whether the poet’s words or 
the composer’s music is the primary ele- 
ment in a song, or an opera. 

Actually, I cannot at this point, tell 
you who won the argument in the case 
of our composer and his librettist. C1 
know where I would cut the words, and 
I know where I would cut the, music, 
but I was not consulted.) 

All four operas were staged live at 
Catholic University for a five-night run, 
with the casts that later presented 
them on NBC-TV. The singers and or- 
chestra were drawn from the students 
and faculty of the university's music de- 
partment with the addition of two boy 
sopranos, one in The Decorator and one 
in The Juggler. 

For the television production, NBC 
put up the full cost of sets and cos- 
tumes, and its staff. 

It will be of great interest to see 
what impact these four operas may have 
when seen by the millions that watch 
television across this country. When the 
National Council of Catholic Men com- 
missioned the operas, and said that they 

(Continued on page 76) 





By ADELAIDE GARVIN 


Bos Luroat, in his book Designing 
Tapestry (published in 1947 by Rock- 
liff, London) makes a point for his meth- 
od of working in this revived mural art 
by quoting an early statement of his 
master, Bernard Naudin, “Draw with 
the most natural means you know of 

. a stump of wood, a cheap pencil, 
on kitchen paper; paint in ochre, black 
and white. One always gets swamped 
quite soon enough by too many re- 
sources.” 

During the eighteenth century in 
France, tapestry weavers at the Aubus- 
son, Gobelin and Beauvais workshops 
were copying faithfully in hundreds of 
colored wools the intricate compositions 
of small-scale easel paintings. This was 
an operation which challenged the skill 
of the weaver, but which lost for the 
woven work its unique quality as a tap- 
estry. “Tapestry art,’ Lurcat says, “is 
sturdy rather than delicate, which has a 
rough suiface where contrasts, the gen- 
eral construction, and the general de- 
sign weigh more on our sensibilities 
than the subtleties of expression and the 
skill of composition. It is then .,. . an 


Marino Gallery 
“‘Aaron-Leviticus,’’ by John Shayne 
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art of a monumental order. It must live 
and be seen on a grand scale. . .” He 
goes on to say that one of the great se- 
crets of the craft is that tapestry design 
must be composed with strong values in 
juxtaposition, working by contrast, in a 
“scale of pre-arranged colors.” 

Having experimented with self-im- 
posed limited resources, and having 
found this method satisfactory for him- 
self, Lurcat was astounded to come 
across at Angiers in 1937 the magnifi- 
cent fourteenth-century “Apocalypse” 
tapestry, said to have been composed 
with only seventeen colors. He speaks of 
the “. . . extraordinarily lyrical power 
of this work and that economy of means 
which, up till then, | had only been 
able to describe . . . in relation to my 
own tapestries . . .” 

By 1947 several of Lurcat’s own tapes- 
tries were being shown at the Metio- 
politan Museum of Art, along with ex- 
amples of eighteenth-century excesses 
and the very “Apocalypse” which to 
Lurcat had sounded “. the very 
depths of passion, hope, sorrow or the 
aspirations of men.” 
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“Christ with Bowed Head,’’ by Joachim Probst 


It was in turn the impact of the work 
of Lurcat, Dufy, Gromaire, Coutaud, 
Saint-Saens and Dom Robert in the 
Metropolitan show which made us eager 
to see the recent Spring exhibition of 
French tapestries by the Association des 
Peintres-Cartonniers de Tapisserie at the 
Museum of Contemporary Crafts (New 
York). Drastically reduced as it is, and 
in black and white, the reproduced ex. 
ample of Lurcat’s work, “Fire and Wa- 
ter,” a fourteen by nineteen foot tapes- 
try, loses much of its, force. His econ- 
omy of means in this case is a palette of 
less than a dozen colors, black serving as 
background. The head at the top of the 
central design is in yellow, blue and or- 
ange, the cock and the turtle in red and 
blue, the core of the central design in 
green and black, the fire at the left in 
splashes of yellow and orange, and the 
water at the right in green. The total ef- 
fect is that of both outer space and of 
the depths of the earth, from either of 
which come all living things. 

Working somewhat independently or 
else in close association with Lurcat and 
his method, other French tapestry de- 
signers have achieved intensely personal 
styles. One of these, represented in the 
Contemporary Arts show, is Dom Robert, 
a French priest, whose three tapestries 
compete with sixteenth-century mille 
fleurs design for sheer multiplicity of 
content, but exude dramatic emotion by 
means of sharp contrasts in deep reds, 
corals, browns, subdued greens and tur 
quoise. Dom Robert's tapestry “La Crea- 
.on de |’Homme” was offered by Rene 
Coty, president of France, to Queen Ju 
liana of Holland. Among his many re 
ligious subjects is “Le Magnificat” and 
a large tapestry which hangs in Notre 
Dame de France in London. 

Maurice Andre’s “End of the Har 
vest,” six feet by nine feet (reproduced), 
in soft grays, yellow-ochre, burnt sienna 
and lemon yellow is recognizable as 4 
universal testament of rural life. Andre, 
together with Lurcat, Dom Robert, Mare 
Saint-Saens (the satirist of the group), 
Mathieu Matigot, Marcel Gromaire 
(who, Lurcat says, “made a contribution 
to the art of tapestry for which posterity 
will be grateful”), Louis-Marie Jullien 
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and others have raised the declining art 
of tapestry design to a new creative 
height. Contemporary architecture, with 
its vast, sparse interiors (like that of the 
fourteenth century) lends itself to deco- 
ration with the rough but warm texture 
of living wool. 

At the Museum of Contemporary 
Crafts, where a low-ceilinged area, a 
grand staircase and lofty wall spaces are 
designed to present an integrated view, 
the French tape: show was hung 
with skillfull attention to the form, color 
and scope of the various pieces. 


a our enjoyable wanderings around 
midtown New York Cusually ou the 
arty West Side rather than on the art- 
fully fashionable East Side) we come 
across many interesting small galleries. 
It was by peering through the windows 
of one of these, the Cc'lectors’ Gallery 
(slightly below street-level in an old 
brownstone in the West Fifties), that 
we spied the original of Joachim 
Probst’s “Christ with Bowed Head” 
(reproduced). David Greer, director, 
was not the least bit surprised that 
Probst’s painting had drawn us in. “We 
know we have a master here,” he said, 
“although he never had an exhibition 
until we showed his work, and still is 
not represented in a museum. Yet, at 
forty-six, he is considered by Andre Mal- 
taux to be possibly the greatest Ameri- 
can painter of our time.” 

One or two early paintings (brought 
out for us to see) bear the detectable in- 
fluence of the style of Georges Rouault, 
black outlines, simple composition, stark 
subject matter, and later Probsts have 
the less detectable flavor of early Rem- 
brandts. His current work is semi-ab- 
stract with the figure suppressed but in- 
telligible. Probst, who had no formal 
training, is said to have spent twenty 
years at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art copying the masters. One of his 
early works, “The Christ with Blonde 
Hair,” is at once a gentle and manly 
Christ with a young Hebraic face. In 
this painting the young artist was at- 
tempting to depict two natures in Christ, 
and he saw these as both masculine and 
feminine. 

Although Probst is capable of the fin- 
est type of line-drawing and has done 
brilliant florals among other more gen- 
eral subjects, it is his religious paintings 
which evoke the deepest response. Re 
cently he was represented with seven 
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“Fire and Water,”’ tapestry by Jean Lurcat 





“‘End of the Harvest,”’ tapestry by Maurice Andre 
Museum of Contemporary Crafts 


paintings in the Mead Art Gallery at 
Amhurst, one of which was “Christ in 
Sorrow” and at Boston University’s ex- 
hibition of contemporary religious art. 
He has been invited to show at the 
Rome-New York Art Foundation in 
Rome sometime in June among paint- 
ers, who, the Foundation says, “. . . give 
their work another dimension by their 
preoccupation with universal problems 
of existence.” 

Today Probst paints with a palette 
knife. A recent painting called “Sang- 


uine Christ,” a composition in slashes of 
varying reds, is so moving and compas- 
sionate that it would seem to be the 
work of a man compelled to make an 
offering of himself. ‘To what, we do not 
know. Probst is a Jew, moved perhaps 
to paint his blood-Brother in such a 
way that a Christian is forced to see his 
own defections in relation to Christ the 
Jew. Perhaps Probst’s offering is not to 
God, but to man, or simply, to art. 
While some of the galleries and sever- 
al of the smaller museums in New York 
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are located in reconstructed stone man- 
sions of an earlier day, many of the less- 
er known galleries occupy spaces which 
were once high-ceilinged railroad flats 
with rococo mantels and probably con- 
sidered elegant enough in their time. 
Such a one is the Marino Gallery in the 
West Fifties. We first met the director 
at an open. meeting of the Catholic Arts 
Society (a derivative of the older Cath- 
olic Artists’ Guild), then planning one 
of its semi-annual religious shows. The 
Marino Gallery is one of the few gal- 
leries (perhaps the only one) which is 
open at night and features exhibition 
openings from 10:00 p.m. to 2:00 a.m. 
While the exhibited work is sometimes 
uneven in quality, we have seen some 
wonderful sculptures here and several 
extraordinary paintings. “Aaron-Leviti- 
cus” (reproduced), by John Shayne, is 
a modest-sized oil, drawing attention by 
the compressed dominance of the old 
Testament figure, in an exhibition la- 
belled “Three Religious Expressions.” 
The other two artists were Gustave Reh- 
berger whose powerfully composed 
“Crucifixion” and “Last Supper” were 
somewhat vitiated by a representational 
style and a rather conventional palette, 
and Claude Ponsot, whose “Crucifixion” 
we think may be in a not yet outgrown 
Greenwich Village style, all stark an- 
gles and raw color. It is Ponsot, however, 
who at thirty-one makes the spiritually 
and artistically mature statement that 
“, . . the subjects of sacred art exist 
fully on an artistic level; what is true 
and good is also inherently beautiful. 
Every freedom is possible to him who 
consecrates himself . . . whether or not 
he transposes forms to the very edge of 
absurdity.” 





Mystery Bookshelf 
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germs which cause the black plague, 
and he makes it the focus of an exciting 
game of cops and robbers which involves 
the United States Border Patrol, the 
Mexican police and a group of interna- 
tional outlaws carrying the germs with 
them in a wild trip through Mexico 
(THE DARK FANTASTIC, Dodd, 
Mead, $2.95). In MIDSUMMER 
MALICE, by Nigel FitzGerald (Mac- 
millan, $2.95) the murder of a young 
woman breaks into the idyllic summer 
life of a small Irish town, where a com- 
pany of repertory actors adds color and 
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humor to the already colorful and hu- 
morous inhabitants, and provides in 
addition an interesting assortment of 
potential murderers. And for a wild, 
hilarious and exhilarating trip to a Medi- 
terranean island, won innocently as a 
prize in a newspaper contest but brim- 
ming with blackmail, murder, humor 
and a zany charm which may leave 
many readers stone cold, try FOR OLD 
TIME’S SAKE, by Delano Ames (Lip- 
pincott, $2.95) and join Jane Brown, 
closely followed on motorcycle by her 
husband Dagobert, on the trip which 
should end all contests. 
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the myth of the return of the Golden 
Age which is peculiar to Catholics and 
peculiarly un-Catholic, for whom the 
Golden Age lies always in the future, 
never in the past. According to this 
reading of history, the thirteenth was 
the greatest of centuries; the High Mid- 
dle Ages was the apogee of civilization 
because in those days the West was 
Christian, and Chistianity was the in- 
tegrating principle of both society and 
psyche. This was the state of things un- 
til certain vandals in the Renaissance 
and Reformation threw rocks through 
the Rose Window; according to Herr 
Gressieker, the biggest rock was thrown 
by Henry, doubly damned as being both 
a Reformer and Renaissance Man. 

This view of history, like that of Our 
Town, has had its impressive spokes- 
men, but Herman Gressieker cannot 
be numbered among them. His stage is 
stripped bare of all but a symbolic 
stained-glass window and two stylized 
chairs. His setting is timeless; while yet 
in the too, too solid flesh as King of 
England, Henry, in spirit a parody of 
modern man, discusses the cold war and 
space travel with his last wife, Kate 
Parr. 

Unfortunately, Herr Gressieker’s his- 
torical mind is swept as bare as is his 
stage. He is simplistic, not simple, and 
it is this fact which ultimately check- 
mates his “royal gambit.” 

Thus, to sustain his thesis, the play- 
wright presents Henry less as a charac- 
ter than a characteristic Cif not, indeed, 
as a caricature) of “modern man.” To 
support this oversimplification, he must 
resort to another one. As characters, each 
of Henry’s wives is really all right— 


more sinned against than sinning, ete, 
etc, But they scarcely exist as characters 
they are seen only in relation to Henry, 
and, for the most part, to Henry as sym. 
bol to the audience rather than to Hep. 
ry as solid fact to these, his wives. 

And there are six of them, and all are 
represented. One man, two chairs and 
six women occupy all the time and space 
of Royal Gambit, and long before its 
end one yearns for the visual blessing of 
more furniture and less women. 

According to one biographer, the mis. 
tresses of Byron’s Italian period wer 
“unnumbered and unnamed.” Henry 
was less fortunate; he had wives, and 
the names and numbers were known to 
Herr Gressieker, who revived them all 
only to use them as pawns in a little 
game of his own. If they care any long. 
er, these ladies, I would surmise, are as 
embarrassed to be caught in his unfortu- 
nate play as in Henry’s unfortunate his- 
tory. 





Can America Produce a GBS? 
(Continued from page 17) 

Cat on a Hot Tin Roof is the most 
highly, intensely moral work that I have 
produced and that is what gives it power, 
It is an outcry of fury, from start to finish, 
against those falsities of life that provide a 
good fertilizer for corruption. What it says, 
in essence, through the character of Big 
Daddy, is this: when your time comes to 
die, Jo you want to die in a hotbed of 
lies or on a cold stone of truth? 


What seems to be wrong in some of 
our American drama is germinal in Mr. 
Williams’ statement. While real, the 
falsities of life are the creation of man, 
and his crying out is nothing more than 
angry pride against his own Franken- 
stein monster. It is hardly worthwhile 
to be iconoclastic about the corruption 
of life without replacing it with some 
thing positive and more permanent. A 
denial that something better exists is no 
answer for we must know something 
better exists or perish. When our time 
comes to die, we should be ready as man 
with the dignity of a soul; with a will 
seeking its proper spiritual end, and not 
as a shell which resembles a man in 
every way but with only angry fury and 
outrage where a soul should be. 


Rev. James W. Whalen is a member 
of the Journalism faculty of the College 
of St. Thomas and assistant pastor of 
the church of St. Luke in St. Paul, 
Minnesota. : 
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a Montana Terrirory in the 
1880's is the setting of Annabel and Ed- 
gat Johnson’s teen-age adventure novel 
THE BLACK SYMBOL (Harper, 
$2.75). Searching for his father, a gold 
miner, Barney Morgan encounters a 
phenomenon of the old West, previous- 
ly unknown to him—a traveling medi- 
cine show. He joins the small group as 
a general-jobs boy, but is soon assigned 
by the clever and smooth “doctor” who 
runs the show as companion to the 
major attraction, a blind strong man. 
The doctor warns Barney that the giant 
is unstable and cruel. It takes the inex- 
perienced boy longer than it should to 
perceive the truth—to identify villain 
and victim. By this time, Barney himself 
has been trapped by the doctor. But he 
has been slowly learning other things 
from Steve, the blind man: how to 
make his senses serve him fully; how to 
judge men; and how to call up courage. 
The two plot escape. 

The Black Symbol is an excellent 
book, offering a colorful picture of the 
frontier’s own carnival, and some very 
effective character delineation. The 
book is well-written and _ interesting, 
ind it has a good measure of real ex- 
citement. It could enrich the young 
mind with its comment upon self-edu- 
cation in the ways of men. (Ages 12-up) 

TREASURE OF THE HIGH 
COUNTRY, by Jonreed Lauritzen 
(Little, Brown, $3.00), is an adventure 
story, the most exciting element of 
which is the setting, the tortuously- 
wrought canyons of the highlands of 
northern Arizona. Into this legendary 
dwelling-place of restless spirits and des- 
perate outlaws go the two Marriner 
boys. They have been sent to find their 
tunaway little sister, but they have an- 
other—a forbidden—project: to find the 
stolen treasure hidden in the high coun- 
tty by a gaunt and mysterious vagabond 
called Topaz. The boys, sons of a pio- 
neering rancher, are ill-prepared for 
what they find in the highlands: three 
criminals ruthlessly hunting for Topaz 
and his treasure, triggered for violence 
and totally incapable of managing them- 
selves in the weird terrain. The little 
girl, meanwhile, has found Topaz, and, 
in him, a life-saving friend. The nature 
of the treasure, and the ultimate disposi- 
tion of it, are final notes in the mystery. 

Treasure of the High Country is fine- 
ly styled, unusual and engrossing. Its 
well-projected mysteriousness will car- 
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ry the young reader along, even through 
the middle section of the book, which is 
markedly repetitious and confusing. ‘The 
author’s real skill makes the fantastic 
plot credible, and the happy ending, ac- 
ceptable. (Ages 12-up) 

STORMY, by Jim Kjelgaard CHoli- 
day House, $2.95) is a sparsely-popu- 
lated book; the greatest part of the ac- 
tion involves a single young man, Al- 
lan Marley, an expert outdoorsman. Al- 
lan is the son of a high-tempered fa- 
ther, presently serving out a jail sen- 
tence for “assault with intent to kill.” 
In his father’s absence, Allan lives alone 
at the lodge for sportsmen which has 
long provided his family’s livelihood. In- 
to his solitary life, at the beginning of 
a hard winter, wanders a huge, black, 
cross-breed dog, soon to be identified as 
a dangerous outlaw. Allan trusts his in- 
tuition and his long experience with 
animals, however, and accepts the dog 
as a well-trained retriever and a noble 
companion. 

A world of outdoor lore must be be- 
hind the writing of Stormy, but only 
those items enter the book which serve 
it as a whole. They form an absorbing 
and colorfully detailed picture of a good 
life in the rich wilderness. Excellently 
written, the book deftly teaches conser- 
vation and preaches self-control while 
being fundamentally neither a teach- 
ing nor a preaching book. It is, rather, 
an excitingly good story, a natural and 
deserving candidate for wide popularity. 
(Ages 12-16) 

Heroine of CHOOSE THIS DAY, 
by Hannah Sarver (Funk and Wag- 
nalls, $2.95), is Angela Forbes, six- 
teen-year-old daughter of a Chief Fac- 
tor for the Hudson Bay ‘Company in 
the mid-nineteenth century. Romantic, 
inexperienced Angela is sent by her wor- 
ried parents to a newly-formed school at 
Fort Victoria on Vancouver Island. Hav- 





ing just lost her heart to a gallant 
French-Canadian, Angela pouts at the 
prospect of being separated from him. 
Once at Fort Victoria, however, she 
finds that her natural friendliness and 
energy assert themselves; and_with a rea- 
sonable amount of contentedness, she 
settles down to the unusual life at the 
Fort. Most of her acquaintances live 
within the Fort, and there are unique 
problems to this situation, and advan- 
tages too. It is a farmer boy who lives 
outside the Fort, however, who catches 
Angela’s interest. 

Choose This Day is well-written, and 
chockfull of interesting detail. The plot 
progresses without a stumble until it 
hits a concluding lump of melodrama. 
But, considering its major credibility, 
the reader need not take this accident 
seriously. There is something to learn 
and something to enjoy in the generous 
length of this historical romance. (“A 
Junior Novel”) 

A sixteen-year-old Easterner from a 
genteel background is forced to make 
her way in the rough West of the Civil 
War era, in MISS GAIL, by Helen 
Markley Miller (Doubleday, $2.75). 
Arriving in the frontier town that is 
one day to be Idaho City, Gail discov- 
ers that she is both penniless and un- 
skilled. She takes a job as kitchen help- 
er in a boarding house, wondering des- 
perately if she will ever be able to es- 
cape the town. Shortly, her background, 
which includes a proper education, wins 
her the position of teacher in the town’s 
first school. An immature Gail regards 
teaching as merely an exhausting and 
dull way of making escape money 
Through the rest of the story, the girl 
grows up; she becomes capable of bring- 
ing a measure of maturity into her judg- 
ment of others and her assessment of 
herself. 

Miss Gail has no remarkably out- 
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standing merits, but its unpretentious 
story quite easily holds the reader’s in- 
terest. There are events a-plenty, and 
there is liveliness and color in the back- 
ground. The story's moral is heavy but 
not unbearable; it does not spoil an en- 
tertaining book, moderately serious and 
moderately successful. (Ages 12-16) 

RHODA OF CYPRUS, by Gladys 
Malvern (Macrae Smith, $2.75), is a 
Biblical romance, set in the days follow- 
ing the Crucifixion, when Peter was the 
head of the persecuted Believers, and 
one Saul of Tarsus was a most malevo- 
lent enemy. Fifteen-year-old Rhoda 
comes from Cyprus to Jerusalem to 
join her family, who, unknown to the 
beautiful, aristocratic girl, have been 
converted to the way of the Believers. 
At first horrified by the commonness of 
the life, Rhoda comes in time and 
through crises to see its pattern and pur- 
pose. She now anticipates with horror 
her coming marriage to the son of the 
High Priest, although she had earlier 
welcomed it with satisfaction and enor- 
mous pride. The very violence of the 
times ultimately saves Rhoda from this 
loveless union. 

Rhoda of Cyprus is a failure as a 
story. Its major fault is unrelieved dull- 
ness. The fictional characters are out- 
lines of such abstractions as pride laid 
low, evil undone, true love triumphant. 
Plotting, dialogue and descriptive style 
are totally untalented. (Ages 12-16) 

STRANGE CASE AT WILLO- 
WOOD, by Lois Snelling (Funk & 
Wagnalls, $2.95), is a good mystery for 
jeisure reading. Sallie Eastman is spend- 
ing the summer between high school 
and nursing school as assistant compan- 
ion to an elderly woman who refuses to 
leave the decaying Southern mansion 
of her happy youth. The patient is a 
gentle, fragile woman; her middle-aged 
housekeeper is a patient and selfless 
friend. But the house itself is both dan 
gerous and threatened. Sallie is alert to 
mysterious happenings, and soon con- 
cludes that Willowood houses some 
kind of treasure which is drawing intru- 
ders to it. She follows a series of his- 
torical clues to the identity of both the 
treasure and the treasure-seekers, but 
cannot prevent a disaster which iron- 
ically brings them together finally. 

The mystery in Strange Case at Wil- 
lowood has a multitude of pieces, and 
the author fits them together neatly. Ed- 
gar Ailen Poe, an appropriate figure for 
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the musty decay of Willowood, has a 
niche in the plot. This literary preoc- 
cupation gives the mystery a certain se- 
riousness; and the book’s well-occupied 
length deepens the impression that 
there is a littlke more here than in the 
average teen-age detectiving. Style is 
serviceable, and the touch of romance is 
just enough. (Ages 12-16) 

LIFE IS A JOURNEY, by Gertrude 
E. Finney (Longmans, $3.50), an un- 
usual teen-age novel, proceeds from the 
viewpoint of the mother of the family. 
A successful nature-writer, she watches 
over her four children, husband and el- 
derly father through a summer of “to- 
getherness” at the family’s primitive 
summer place on a remote lake. Begin- 
ning with the eldest, a Korean veteran, 
the youngsters have problems, more or 
less serious, to work out. But these pale 
before the true-totthe-type problems of 
a poor little rich girl who joins their 
summer as a paying guest. She seems to 
be an unhappy omen: finances sag and 
there is a serious illness. But one way 
and another, togetherness wins out. 

There are many meshing sub-plots in 
Life Is a Journey. It is clear that this 
author has an_ intuitive storytelling 
knack. But the book is outrageously 
overwritten, and the sentimentality of 
style invades the plot. The latter is both 
melodramatic and self-important. (Ages 
14-16) 

NAME THE DAY, by Nancy Pa- 
schal (Westminster, $2.95), sketches 
the business career of a wealthy young 
lady who accepts a challenge to prove 
that she is capable of earning money. 
She gets a job on the editorial staff of 
a house organ at a woodworking factory, 


intending to stay for two weeks only, 
But the job absorbs her full attention, 
and she discovers that it is both exciting 
and satisfying to utilize her natural 
ability. An instant success at her work 
Sandra changes quickly from a butter. 
fly to a promotable working-girl who 
pleases the big boss and wins the af. 
fections of the organization’s fair-haired 
young man. 

Name the Day invites the reader, 
from its opening, to name the outcome; 
it would be hard to be wrong, so trans- 
parent are the author’s intentions. The 
book is artificial, dull and poorly writ. 
ten. (Ages 12-15) 

FREE FOR ALL, by Viola Rowe 
(Longmans, $3.50), is a young adults 
romance which opens on Armistice Day, 
1918, and proceeds, with some authenti- 
city, into the roaring Twenties. Its hero- 
ine is the youngest of four daughters, a 
nice girl in spite of being spoiled thor 
oughly by her overbearing father. The 
major concern of the book is Stephanie's 
search for true love through a limited 
assortment of young men. This is car- 
ried on against a background which in- 
cludes suffrage enthusiasms, agitation 
over the IWW,, religious uncertainties 
and dealings with bathtub gin and se- 
cret passwords. 

Stephanie wanders through the story, 
never taking on either personality or di- 
rection. The plot is spread thin over a 
multitude of events. Accompanying the 
technical weaknesses are instances of 
poor taste which are jarringly apparent 
because of the very flimsiness of the 
whole. (Young adults) 

LOUIS PASTEUR, FIGHTING 
HERO OF SCIENCE, by Madeleine P. 





Recommended for High School Libraries 


The following books reviewed in this issue are recommended for high 


school libraries: 


Decade in Europe, by Barrett McGurn 

The Faith Explained, by Rev. Leo Trese 

Friends and Enemies, by Adlai Stevensor 

The Gold of Troy, by Robert Payne 

The Great Decision, by Michael Amrine 

In Every War But One, by Eugene Kinkead 

The Miracle of the Mountain, by Alden Hatch 

The Mystery of Calvary, by Gerard Rooney, C.P. 
Modern Gloom and Christian Hope, by Hilda Graef 
No One Must Ever Know, by Betty Martin 

The Parables of Jesus, by Francis L. Filas, S.J. 

The Southern Temper, by William Peters 

The Van Cliburn Legend, by Abram Chasins and Villa Stiles 
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Grant ( Vhittlesey House, $3.25), is a 
challen; ‘ng biography of the great, nine- 
teenth ‘ntury, French scientist. Young 
readers \vho have elementary knowledge 
of chernsistry will derive the most bene- 
ft from the book, because Dr. Grant 
concentrates on attempts to explain Pas- 
teurs work, and thus necessarily be- 
comes somewhat technical. If the reader 
is not equipped to understand every de- 
tail, attentive reading, however, will 
furnish the outline of the problem, the 
attempts at its solution and the result. 
There are rewards for all readers of the 
biography because the author is success- 
ful in presenting Pasteur’s explosive im- 
portance in nineteenth and twentieth 
century science. 

The lucidly written and uniquely ex- 
citing biography of a scientist is only 
secondarily the story of a man. The 
book is illustrated with photographs, and 
line drawings which are helpful in clari- 
fying scientific procedures. (Teen-age) 

Kentuckian Ephraim McDowell, the 
frst doctor to perform abdominal sur- 
gery, is the subject of Josephine Rich’s 
biography PIONEER SURGEON 
(Messner, $2.95). McDowell had stud- 
ied medicine at Edinburgh University, 
considered the finest medical school of 
the times; but none of his famous pre- 
ceptors there would have dared the sur- 
gery he pioneered, removal of an ovar- 
ian tumor. In the early nineteenth cen- 
tury, limited knowledge and pugnacious 
resistance to anything new hampered 
medical progress. Social superstitions 
were so forceful that McDowell for 
years had to fight the label “devil doc- 
tor.” There was no total anesthesia; liq- 
uor, opium and prayer sustained the pa- 
tient through McDowell’s radical sur- 
gery. 

A.nurse and the wife of a doctor, Jo- 
ephine Rich is qualified to handle the 
facts of McDowell's life. She is also a 
practiced, professional writer, with a 
contagious admiration and sympathy for 
her subject. Pioneer Surgeon is a fine 
biography: an excellently clear portrait 
of a noble man; and a masterly delinea- 
tion of his problem against an empha- 
‘izing historical background. The book 
is forthright and not for the shockable 
ot the squeamish. (Teen-age) 

There are eleven biographical sketch- 
sé in FAMOUS MODERN AMERI- 
CAN WOMEN WRITERS, by Jane 
Muir (Dodd, Mead, $3.00). Each of the 


even subjects, ranging from Emily 
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Illustration by C. Walter Hodges 
for “The Silver Sword” 


Dickinson to Jessamyn West, is treated 
with knowledge and _ discrimination. 
The writing is clear and _ restrained. 
From this carefully prepared book, the 
young reader will be able to draw fac- 
tual knowledge, enthusiasm for further 
reading, and a first acquaintance with 
some interesting literary personalities. 
Other writers discussed are Laura Ing- 
alls Wilder, Willa Cather, Gertrude 
Stein, Amy Lowell, Edna St. Vincent 
Millay, Pearl Buck, Dorothy Thompson, 
Eudora Welty and Marchette Chute. 
(Ages 12-up) 

Simon Brute, subject of Elizabeth 
Bartelme’s brief biography SIMON 
BRUTE AND THE WESTERN AD- 
VENTURE (Kenedy: American Back- 
ground Books, $2.50), was the first 
Catholic bishop of Vincennes, Indiana. 
He came to the American frontier from 
France, where as a boy he had helped 
in the hidden pastoral work of priests 
during the Reign of Terror. In Mary- 
land, Father Brute was a teacher; and a 
dear friend and advisor to Mother Se- 
ton and her family. With his appoint- 
ment as Bishop, Simon Brute entered a 
life which could fully absorb his illim- 
itavre enthusiasm, courage, and energy. 
He was bishop of a diocese which in- 
cluded the rapidly growing settlement 
called Chicago, and the tragic point of 
departure for the last of the Indian 
tribes being forced west from their age- 


old lands. The diocese was rich in ex- 
tent, poor in laborers; the Bishop met 
intimately all its varying problems of 
growth and decay. 

Bishop Brute is an interesting person 
—even in a mediocre book which does 
not offer a full realization of his person- 
ality and his character. The biography 
starts promisingly; the scenes set during 
the Terror are the most vivid and catch- 
ing in the book. It progresses with a 
routine re-doing of facts; its value and 
its appeal lie in these facts. (Ages 10-15) 

THE SILVER SWORD, by Ian Ser- 
raillier (Criterion, $3.50), describes the 
wartime existence of a group of War- 
saw children. Cruelly separated from 
their parents early in the Second World 
War, the three Balicki children learn 
not only how to subsist themselves, but 
also how to help others. The German 
is the enemy through 1945; the Russian 
who replaces him in unhappy Warsaw 
is also a soldier, and the children have 
quick reflexes of caution about him. 
But a Russian sentry is one of the peo- 
ple who help the children in what 
seems like a hopeless quest: they are 
determined to find their parents, who, 
it is reported to them, are waiting in 
Switzerland. The journey from War- 
saw to the Swiss border is full of events, 
all of which have the pattern of flight 
and anxiety counterbalanced by kind- 
ness and a normalcy incredible to these 
children of war. 

Modern history is literally packed 
into The Silver Sword, not only in 
facts but, more impressively, in mood— 
the spirit of an occupied city, the im- 
possible courage of mere children, the 
self-consciousness of both German and 
American after the war. This requires 
attentive reading, a type performed by 
superior readers. There is force in the 
author’s understated style; it gives the 
book the impact of a documentary, and 
makes the children real and their prob- 
lem vital. (Ages 10-14) 

THE KIDNAPING OF _ KEN- 
SINGTON, by Bruce Carter (Harper, 
$2.75), describes the kind of adventures 
a crowd of English children might have 
had if their town had been evacuated 
under the threat of a German invasion 
in 1940. This book predicates the evacu> 
ation of the seaside resort of Brighton, 
and develops a fascinating situation in 
which only the children miss the last 
train out. The youngsters are divided 
into two hostile camps, eight members 
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of one family and three of another. The 
eight are the progressively educated off- 
spring of a modernist artist; the three 
are the conservative children of a con- 
scientious doctor. Their long-standing 
feud develops beautifully during their 
lonely reign over Brighton, with the 
wild ones defying the blackout as well 
as convention; and the others trying to 
tame them. Finaily, an emergency mat- 
ter of life and death brings the hostile 
crews together, and each sees in the oth- 
er interesting traits to contrast merrily 
with their own. 

The Kidnaping of Kensington is a 
good story, ripping along with vigor and 
inventiveness. The wild plot is remark- 
ably credible; the children are well 
characterized; and there is a subtle and 
entertaining sketch of the British spir- 
it. Young readers will like the book for 
its fine story telling, its irrepressible en- 
ergy, and its different atmosphere. 
(Ages 10-up) 

Elspeth Bragdon’s ONE TO MAKE 
READY (Viking, $2.75), is a girls’ sto- 
ry set in a small fishing village on the 
Maine coast. Twelve-year-old Minta has 
only the summer to make ready to leave 
familiar things behind her. Having fin- 
ished the six grades of schooling which 
is all the village offers, Minta must go 
away to school in the fall. In the mean- 
time, she keeps breathlessly busy at the 
marvelous things a Maine summer of- 
fers: lobstering, playing smugglers in a 
hidden cave, overnighting on a nearby 
island. 

The New England coast is such a 
popular locale for juvenile books that 
many a young reader will find nothing 
novel in Minta’s Maine summer. But 
Minta’s activities are briskly and clean- 
ly described in a story that moves as 
fast as does its young heroine—and she 
“carries an awful lot of canvas.” There 
is good family feeling in the book, and 
a comforting lesson, too. Not brilliant, 
but a step above average, One To Make 
Ready is sincere and pleasant. (Ages 10- 
13) 

Cleng Peerson, an historical person- 
ality, is a leading character in Borghild 
Dahl’s teen-age novel, STOWAWAY 
TO AMERICA (Dutton, $3.00). Peer- 
son led a group of religious dissenters 
who in 1825 crossed the Atlantic to 
found the first permanent Norwegian 
settlement in the New World, Kendall 
Colony, in New York state. The “stow- 
away to America” is teen-age Margit, an 
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orphan. When the girl hears about the 
American venture, she contrives to ac- 
company the group. Their vessel is in- 
credibly small, and both space and pro- 
visions are severely limited. But Margit 
is befriended, and proves useful on the 
long, painful voyage. Once in New 
York, she is accepted as a pioneer mem- 
ber of the Kendall Colony. 

The Norwegian scenes in Stowaway 
to America are nicely done, vivid 
enough to give the young reader a brief 
acquaintance with that land. It is inter- 
esting to watch the colonists manege on 
the crowded ship and again in the first 
phases of building a settlement. The 
plot is oversimplified and obvious, and 
the style could not be called remarkable. 
But Stowaway to America is rapidly 
readable and pleasantly informative. 
(Ages 14-up) 

TREE HOUSE ISLAND, by Scott 
Corbett (Atlantic-Little, Brown, $3.00), 
is an outstanding mystery and adventure 
story. Mr. Corbett has worked out an 
unusually clever plot and has peopled it 
with adults and teen-agers who are be- 
lievable, distinctly individual and inter- 
esting. Young Harvey Harding is called 
upon for some shrewd, quick thinking 
to save himself and his friends who fall 
into the hands of bank robbers and 
murderers, but author Corbett has al- 
ready shown the reader early in the 
book that Harvey is capable of such 
mental maneuvering and the result is 
completely convincing. This is a spine- 
tingler that includes such built-in at- 
tractions as islands, a tree-house, boats 
and buried treasure. (Ages 10-14) 

Translated from the French by Ann 
Collopy, A CATHOLIC CHILD'S 
BOOK ABOUT SAINT PAUL, by 
Daniel-Rops (Simon and _ Schuster: 
Catechetical Guild Educational Society, 
$2.50), is a consistently interesting nar- 
rative containing an exciting character 
portrait. The familiar story has move- 
ment and drama, and is detailed with 
care and with a storyteller’s skill. There 
is a marvelous use of color in the Luc 
Delfosse illustrations; these are stylized, 
but successfully so. The book has a for- 
mat similar to that of the giant Golden 
Books, and will prove, unfortunately, 
just about as impermanent. In a family, 
however, the parents will soon discover 
that A Catholic Child’s Book about 
Saint Paul is well worth conscientious 
care, whatever the effort. (Intermediate) 


THE BLUE MARSHMALLOW 


MOUNTAINS, by Lucille Mulcahy 
(Nelson, $2.95),. is a contemporary 
mystery featuring a Spanish speaking 
peddler of rural New Mexico and his 
two orphaned grandchildren. The three 
take to the road during the summer 
hoping to accumulate enough wealth 
to provide a winter home for themselves, 
If such a home is not forthcoming, the 
children will be placed in an orphanage, 
The trip is made most unpleasant by a 
local happening—the theft of a valuable, 
old painting from a village church, 
Grandfather Juan and the two children 
land in the center of the disturbance 
when they pick up a hiker, a woman 
artist who has become ill on the road, 
Before the thing is finished, they them- 
selves become suspect, mistrust their 
every acquaintance, and nearly give up 
their dream of a family home. 

The Blue Marshmallow Mountains js 
a very good book, one that intermediate 
readers will like for its exploration of in- 
teresting American territory, its compli- 
cated-enough mystery, and its fine feel- 
ing of family warmth. (Ages 9-12) 


A, IN Two previous “borrowers” 
books, the major characters in THE 
BORROWERS AFLOAT, by Mary 
Norton (Harcourt, Brace, $2.75), are a 
miniature family of three: the bowler- 
topped, cockneyish father Pod (by far 
the tallest, at a full six inches); the tim- 
id, hard-working mother Homily; and 
the adventurous, golden-haired daugh- 
ter Arrietty. They are Victorian British- 
ers. With other members of their race, 
they live hidden away from humans and 
measure their prosperity by the extent 
of their possessions: those minutiae- 
nail scissors, soap dishes, knife-boxes— 
which the clever one can spirit away 
from the giants’ world and adapt to their 
fascinating needs. 

In the present story, the family are in 
search of a permanent home. They en- 
counter many a perilous situation be- 
fore they shake trouble off, and head 
directly for Little Fordham, the model- 
village exhibit where everything, im 
cluding a wide choice of dwellings, is 
scaled to their size. 

Mary Norton does two things espe 
cially well: she writes an interesting 
story; and she makes of her little people, 
large personalities so distinct and en- 
dearing that their danger is the reader's 
frightful worry. When the evil-inten- 
tioned gypsy gets within striking dis 
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the ihree borrowers, stranded 
on an island of intertwined twigs, it 
gretche; courage to read on! Like the 
frst book in the series, the third is a 
heautif lly logical piece of imagining. 
(Ages ¢ -up) 

Helen Doss and her husband, a 
Methocist minister, are the parents of 
twelve adopted children of mixed racial 
heritage. THE REALLY REAL FAM- 
ILY (Little, Brown, $2.75), is Mrs. 
Doss’ second children’s book about her 
unusual! brood, following A Brother the 
Size of Me. Illustrated with photo- 
gaphs, The Really Real Family is 
Elaine’s story. She and her sister Diane, 
the eighth and ninth children, come 
from Hawaii to the family. Diane has 
no trouble fitting in, but Elaine has the 
srious problem of Laura. Outranking 
Laura by a few months, Elaine usurps 
the place of oldest girl, and Laura re- 
sponds with hateful naughtiness. 

The Really Real Family is a good 
story and an impressive lesson, present- 
ed in a first-person style which proves 
that a sensitive mother’s ears can catch 
the nuances of little-girl speech, and a 
patient adult’s sympathies can produce 
adeep identification with youngsters in 
trouble. The photographs are wonder- 
ful. If the book is not dog-eared within 
a week, your little girls are not as little 
girlish as they should be! (Ages 7-11) 

THE CONTEST AT PACA, writ- 
ten and illustrated by Mare Simont 
(Harper, $2.00), is a funny tale that 
turns on an ancient joke with which 
many adult reader will be familiar. In 
the small town of Paca, there is a riot- 
ous rivalry between soldier and student, 
which leads one group to play practical 
jokes on the other. When the rivalry 
becomes bitter, the Mayor of Paca sug- 
gests an eating contest: given a huge 
pot of stew and a collection of spoons 
with four-foot handles, each group tries 
to outdo the other in actually transport- 
ing stew to mouth. Have you heard this 
story before? The fun in The Contest at 
Paca is as explosive, and as ephemeral, 
as in any other bit of slapstick. The il- 
lustrating is good cartooning. (Ages 7-11) 

CHANTICLEER AND THE FOX 
(Crowell, $3.00), is illustrator Barbara 
Cooney’s adaptation of Chaucer's 
‘Nun’s Priest’s Tale.” She has wonder- 
fully maintained the vigorous humor 
and color of the original, and she has 
furnished pictures of splendid move- 
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ment, design and spirit. Youngest read- 
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ers, and their parents, will make a fa- 
vorite of Miss Cooney’s version of the 
fabled battle of wits between the proud 
rooster and the sly fox. Chanticleer and 
the Fox was awarded the Caldecott 
Medal for 1958. (Ages 4-8) 

EMMETT’S PIG CHarper, $2.50), 
is Mary Stolz’ contribution to the “I 
Can Read” series of self-help books for 
beginning readers. It is very nearly as 
good as the first book in the series, the 
small masterpiece Little Bear, by Else 
Holmelund Minarik. In the present 
book, a city boy named Emmett, devot- 
ed to pigs, wants more than anything 
else to have a real pig of his own, to be 
named King Emmett. On his birthday, 
he comes into ownership of a fine pig, 
one born and to be raised, under Em- 
mett’s remote control, on a farm. 

The idea is refreshing, and the small 
touches throughout the book are both 
clever and delightful. The story is warm 
and gentle, and interesting withal. 
Garth Williams’ pictures are excellent, 
catching all the endearing qualities of 
the text, and adding a corresponding 
humor and color of their own. (Ages 
4-8) 

PIKA AND THE ROSES, by Eliza- 
beth Coatsworth (Pantheon, $2.75), is 
a charming and exciting nature lesson 
for youngest readers. Pika is a rock rab- 
bit, just seven inches long. Helping his 
family assemble their haycock, Pika 
nibbles some flowers off a wild-rose bush 
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and is bringing them to the rabbit vil- 
lage to set them to dry in the sun. His 
Uncle Tom scolds him: the roses are 
so big that they hinder Pika’s vision, 
and a rock rabbit needs all senses alert 
at all times. Weasel is an ever-present 
threat. What happens when the over- 
burdened Pika meets Weasel makes a 
fast and satisfying climax to the little 
story. There is loveliness and feeling in 
Pika and the Roses, and the qualities of 
the text are happily supplemented by 
Kurt Wiese’s drawings. (Ages 4-7) 

A farmer moves into the domain of 
the small woods animals in THEN 
CAME MR. BILLY BARKER, by May 
Justus, with illustrations by Joan Bal- 
four Payne (Hastings House, $2.75). 
The animals, the coon and the possum 
particularly, are determined to drive Mr. 
Billy Barker away, but at the same 
time they consider hungrily the won- 
derful future moment when his crops 
will be ripe. Instead of furthering’ their 
mutual effort, they become rival thieves 
of the corn of Mr. Billy Barker. The 
farmer’s gun and his scarecrow soon put 
an end to the thieving. It seems impos- 
sible for the story to end happily for all, 
but, in a topsy-turvy maneuver, it does. 
Then Came Mr. Billy Barker has a 
good plot idea, but the book is with- 
out a spark. The story is overlong and 
dull, and badly needs color. (Ages 4-8) 

If a grammar-schooler has need to 
study the Evangelists, and has an adult 
at the ready to assist him, Katherine 
Wood’s THE FOUR EVANGELISTS 
(Kenedy, $2.50) could be a useful 
book. It is hard to imagine a youngster 
persevering through this book except in 
such a situation. The text is factual and 
reliable, and makes a few brief attempts 
at dramatic narration. But by and large 
it is merely sequential, and occasionally 
becomes a soporific monotony. That the 
book is oversize seems to be a produc- 
tion error. Type is brown, and the fre- 
quently massive illustrations are, too. 
Making each page confusingly heavy 
are repetitious marginal designs on a 
much larger scale than that of the illus- 
trations. (Ages 7-10) 

The familiar Gubbio legend is briefly 
re-told by Elizabeth Rose in HOW ST. 
FRANCIS TAMED THE WOLF’ 
(Harcourt, Brace, $2.75). The re-tell 
ing lacks drama, and is unremarkable. 
The illustrations, by Gerald Rose, have 
a broad humor which is tasteless and 
inappropriate. (Ages 5-9) 
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THE MISSION OF THE CHURCH 


by Charles Couturier—An exceptionally 
clear and profound survey guide to Cath- 
olic missionary theology and activity. 
This book is a vital contribution to the 
field of Catholic missiology because of 
the breadth, depth and balance of the 
synthesis it presents. $3.50 


THE LIFE OF ST. THOMAS AQUINAS 


by Kenelm Foster, O.P.— This book 
makes available to English - speaking 
readers such contemporary or near-con- 
temporary records as throw light on St. 
Thomas as an individual, the chief items 
being: the minutes of the official Enquiry 
held at Naples in 1319, in view of pos- 
sible canonization; the “Life” by Bernard 
Gui, written about the same time; and 
some chapters from a history of the 
Church written by a man who knew St. 
Thomas well, his fellow-Dominican Tolo- 
meo of Lucca. $5.50 





Popular Schwann 
Travel Guides 


Widely reviewed and highly 
praised, the Schwann Travel 
Guides cover a particular area or 
country—its Catholic heritage, art 
and culture through monuments 
and museums. Written by art his- 
torians, each guide is abundantly 
| illustrated with multi-colored maps, 
indexes, etc. It is designed for the 

traveler as well as the armchair 
historian. 


LOURDES AND 
CATHEDRAL TOUR 





Paris, Chartres, Reims, Amiens, 
[ etc. 
| ROME 

The entire city and the Vatican. 

BELGIUM 

The entire country. 

CENTRAL ITALY 

Florence, Assisi, Perugia, Siena, 

Pisa. 

$1.50 each 











GOSPEL MEDITATIONS 


by Alfred O’Rahilly; with a foreword by 
M. C. D’Arcy, S.J.—“This book gleams 
with originality and is charged with vi- 
tality. It is the vest thing in its category 
... one to stir the mind and delight the 
soul.”—-Msgr. John S. Kennedy, OUR 
SUNDAY VISITOR illus. $4.00 


PROPHET AND WITNESS 
IN JERUSALEM 


by Adrian Hastings—“Subtitled, A Study 
of the Teaching of St. Luke, this volume 
treats the Third Gospel and the Acts to- 
gether in such a profound, scholarly, and 
interestingly dramatic way that it can- 
not fail in its aim to give a coherent pic- 
ture of the total theological vision pecu- 
liar to Luke’s narrative of Jesus and the 
early Church. . . . The book should be 
read by all who would obtain a deeper 
understanding and appreciation.” — Vir- 
ginia Kirkus $4.00 


At all bookstores 
HELICON PRESS, BALTIMORE 27, MD. 
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Allen Tate 
(Continued from page 11) 


I do not know in what year Mr. 
Tate’s poem “The Buried Lake” was 
written; but there, with its address to 
the “Lady of Light,” and its concluding 
reassurance that “The dream is over and 
the dark expired,” perhaps there speaks 
the voice of conviction. At any rate, in 
1950, Mr. Tate was received into the 
Catholic Church. I have presumed to 
give this resume of Mr. Tate’s trajectory, 
familiar as it will be to American read- 
ers, since it has bearing upon how he 
regards poetry in England. Because he 
has, in many ways, stood for a reversion 
to traditional values in living, and be- 
cause he does not highly favour “the ag- 
gressive provincialism, which he calls 
American nationalism, of Mr. Sand- 
burg,” English critics have sometimes 
assumed that Mr. Tate was a British- 
minded poet. On this subject, Mr. ‘Tate 
speaks with a delightful irony which is 
one of his most attractive traits. “Our 
British friends occasionally tell us,” he 
writes in his Introduction to the anthol- 
ogy he edited with Lord David Cecil 
(Modern Verse in English, 1900-1950), 
“that Mr. Ransom is a very good poet 
who but for the unhappy agitation of 
1776 would be English.” This euphe- 
mism for the War of Independence is 
a figure of speech characteristic of his 
writing. John Crowe Ransom was Allen 
Tate’s teacher at Vanderbilt University; 
and both he and Mr. Tate (along with 
all the South and the North) were left 
unchangeably American by that “un- 
happy agitation” which broke out in 
1776. This is Mr. Tate’s firm, polite way 
of letting us make no mistake about it. 

It has taken certain critics in this 
country no little while to understand 
that one could be a traditionalist with- 
out appropriating modern English cul- 
ture. And this, of course, is what Mr. 
Tate has done. His own dream-picture 
of the Old South, and of the “planta- 
tion society” there, was in many points 
a better imaginative primer to tradition- 
al living than the English scene in all 
its welter of change and decay follow- 
ing upon the First World War. Mr. 
Tate believes that a case could be made 
out for the structure of the American 
language, as spoken by educated people 
in parts of the South and of New Eng- 
land, as approximating closer in phrase 
and diction to eighteenth-century Eng- 


lish usage than does the common idion 
in Britain today. 

At any rate, Mr. Tate would argue 
the whole of the modern tradition jp 
English-speaking verse was founded by 
two American-born poets: T. S. Eliot 
and Ezra Pound. These two figures- 
with W. H. Auden, later—have really 
established, thinks Mr. Tate, “an Anglo- 
American poetry that can only by con- 
vention be separated.” This is the up 
shot of his reflection on the relationship 
between British and American verse, and 
it is one which is borne out in practice, 
Before 1939, the tyro English poet, seek. 
ing stimulation, would cast his eye over 
the Channel to the Continent. Today, 
it is not to Paris, or Berlin, or Zurich, or 
Vienna that he naturally turns. Europe, 
to many British writers, is already a lost 
continent. Internal communism, a dic- 
tator in Spain and the omnipresent 
shadow of the Iron Curtain make it less 
a land of promise than a precarious caul- 
dron of menace. So the young English 
poet, the young English critic, looks, in- 
stead, across the Atlantic; and should he 
fail to ferry over, at least he acquaints 
himself with what is going on there. 
And, naturally, the trafic is a two-way 
process. Exchange lectureships and 
travelling grants bring the American 
poet to these shores, though he usually 
leaves us later to take a peep at Europe. 
The fundamental fact, then, is the slow 
creation of an Anglo-American poetic, 
both in verse-writing and critical theory. 
But this is a joint-effort not to be com 
pleted in a night; and, meanwhile, im- 
portant distinctions between English 
and American poetry remain. 


M.. Tate locates this distinction by 


the two words “parochial” and “provin- 
cial.” English poetry, he says, is insular. 
This is both its strength and its weak- 
ness: its sureness of tone, at its best, 
along with its lack of experimentation. 
Here, he instances Ralph Hodgson, 4 
fine minor poet who, he says, can as 
sume “that the language of his moment 
in British culture needs no further de- 
velopment.” American poetry, on the 
other hand, he views as being both “pro- 
vincial” and “cosmopolitan.” What Brit 
ish poet, he asks, would have dared end 
a poem with original words from the 
Upanishads? We heave only to juxtapose 
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the last ines of a poem by Ralph Hodg- 
on and IT. S. Eliot to notice the discrep- 
ancy in gimmick and intention. Ralph 
Hodgson’s poem on an old dying bull 
has lon, been admired. Here is the last 
stanza : 


And the dreamer turns away 

From his visionary herds 

And his splendid yesterday, 

Turns to meet the loathly birds 
Flocking round him from the skies, 


Waiting for the flesh that dies. 


This is a far call from the polyglot 
and polymath conclusion to T. S. Eliot's 
‘The Wasteland” written less than ten 
years later: 

London Bridge is falling down falling down 

falling down 

Poi s’'ascose nel foco gli affina (1) 

Quando fiam uti chelidon (2)—A swallow 

swallow 

Le Prince d’Aquitaine a la tour abolie (3) 

These fragments I have shored against my 

ruins 

Why then Ile fit you. Hieronymo’s mad 

againe. 

Datta. Dayadhvam. Damyata. (4) 

Shantih shantih shantih (5) 


With Hodgson’s verse we have, in 
Mr. Eliot’s words, “a conscious art prac- 
iced with natural ease:” with the latter 
excerpt, something quite different—a 
bold importation of foreign elements in- 
to the “common measure” of speech. It 
is rather, as Mr. Tate observed, like 
hearing someone of the First Church, 
Boston, talking Sanskrit. But whether 
we censure or approve, the adventure- 
smeness of the closing move remains. 
The frontiers of poetry have been ex- 
tended—by a pioneer activity typically 
American. 

Nor is this inventiveness—this inter- 
polation of translitoral culture into the 
substance of the poem—a trick which 
has been played exclusively by modern 
American poets. What English contem- 
porary of Longfellow would have writ- 
ttn a poem about Red Indians in a 
metre derived from the Finnish, asks W. 
H. Auden in his anthology Modern 
American Verse? English poets have 
found what they needed at home: 


_—— 


(1) “Then dived he back into that fire which 
refines them.” Purgatorio, Dante. 

(2) “When shall I be like the swallow?” Per- 
vigilinm Veneris. 

(3) “The Prince of Aquitaine to the ruined 
tower.” El Desdichado, D. de Nerval. 

(4) “Give, sympathize, control.” Upanishad. 

(5) “The Peace which passeth understand- 
ing.” Upanishad. 


Junz-Jury, 1959 


By ERIC PECHER 


More than 100 photographs, many of them 
previously unpublished, and a brilliant, au- 
thoritative text trace the highlights in the in- 
spiring life of Angelo Giuseppe Roncalli, from 
his early childhood until his coronation. 143 
pages. 107 photographs. 7”x 9%”. 


$4.95, now at your bookstore 
McGRAW-HILL 


























FRIENDSHIP HOUSE 


invites you to 





Summer Sessions on Interracial Justice 


In-service Training Weeks 
at Friendship House in Chicago 
July 6-10, July 13-17, August 17-21 


“You—and a new loved world’’—July 10-12 
“You—and the present moment’’—August 21-23 


at Childerley Farm, near Chicago 
operation desegregation . . . Friendship House techniques . . 
mapping plans... civil rights . . . approaches in the South... laity, 


liturgy, social action ... Sung Mass... Bible Vigil . . . Divine Office 
. . new friends from all over the country... 


please write ... Friendship House, 4233 S. Indiana Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
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American poets have had to look abroad. 
In their search for poetic material and 
technique Mr. Tate likens them to the 
mendicant friars of the Middle Ages, 
bound by no diocese or national fron- 
tier. The modern British poet, in com- 
parison, is culturally very much a stay- 
at-home figure. This sufhciency of home 
culture, in terms of poetic nutrition—at 
least up to 1914—is what has given to 
English poetry its strong parochial tradi- 
tion. But between the two wars—and 
even more today—the home-grown has 
become with the ersatz; and perhaps the 
only British poet of consequence, still 
to find the English-ness of England ade- 
quate, is John Betjeman, friend of Prin- 
cess Margaret, whose Collected Poems 
(published in November) have already 
sold 100,000 copies. 

Mr. Tate is of the opinion that the 
writing and reading of poems in Eng- 
land are more “natural” acts than in the 
States. By “natural,” he means “taken- 
for-granted;” something contained, and 
partly expected within the context of so- 
cial custom. As opposed to this accept- 
ance of poetry, he sees poetry in Ameri- 
ca being written against the prevailing 


ethos in a gesture of resistance which 
needs to be aggressive (hence the great- 
er irony and violence of so much Ameri- 
can verse). Here, he agrees with Mr. 
Stephen Spender who “observed that a 
modern American poem is frequently a 
‘cultural act,’ a conscious affirmation of 
an international culture above the com- 
mercialized mass culture of the United 
States at large.” In the United States, 
Mr. Tate maintained, many more poets 
took as their subject the creation of a 
poem, or employed the theme meta- 
phorically, than was the case in Britain. 
(Mr. Tate instanced as examples of 
this, Wallace Stevens’ “A High-toned 
Old Christian Woman” and Phelps Put- 
nam’s “Hasbruck and the Rose.”) The 
repercussion of these two expectations 
lead to distinct reading-habits which 
Mr. Tate found interesting. In England, 
he thought, more individual readers 
bought separate volumes of those poets 
whose work proved attractive to them; 
whereas, in America, the chief means by 
which a poet percolated to his public 
was the anthology and large poetry-read- 
ing. In other words, in England the po- 
et’s reception was a private individual 


affair as opposed to the collective organ, 
ized reception of his works in the State, 
Only two American poets, of regen 
years, Mr. Tate asserted, have been able 
to live on the proceeds from their verse. 
Edna St. Vincent Millay and Rober 
Frost. England, despite its small size 
supported a greater number of “fyl}. 
time” writing poets than this. Here, the 
British Broadcasting Company proved 
useful with their commissioning of 
verse-plays and scripts. On the othe 
hand, in England, there was no equiva 
lent of the University “patronage” sys 
tem, by which a poet found security in 
an atmosphere pertinent to his vocation, 
(The one exception to this was the Greg. 
ory Fellowship of Poetry established at 
the University of Leeds, where Mr. 
Tate has himself been lecturing.) Nei- 
ther were there, on a like scale, the 
grants and awards for poetry which are 
a feature of American patronage. 


eens oF his own formation as a 
poet, Mr. Tate described himself as a 
product of the Eliot-Pound revolution. 
Mr. Tate explained that fifty years ago 
St. Louis, Missouri Cwhere Mr. Eliot 





The author of Time Without Number (Lamont Poetry 
Selection, 1957) here provides a brilliant and deeply mov- 
ing explanation of the Church as the Bride of Jesus Christ. 
Set in the history of salvation and written with poetic in- 
tensity, the work appears to Father Killian McDonnell, 
O.S.B. “to be a prose poem in much the same sense that 
Kierkegaard’s Fear and Trembling is a philosophical poem 
and DeLubac’s The Splendor of the Church is a theological 
poem. THE BRIDE,” writes Father McDonnell, “will be 
one of the books of the year.” $3.50 


THE BRIDE 


Essays in the Church 
By DANIEL BERRIGAN, S. J. 


A critical appraisal of the challenges which American 
Catholics meet in contemporary society, this volume gives 
special attention to the religious-secular encounter of our 
times. Discussing the relationship of theology and tech- 
nology and the problem of effective communication between 
Church and Institution, Father Ong emphasizes throughout 
the need for a continuing dialogue between members of 
all faiths. $3.50 


AMERICAN CATHOLIC 
CROSSROADS 


By WALTER ONG, S.J. 


The Macmillan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y, 
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mode of | ving, a Southern town, though 







ecent ff its preset style was that of a Midwest- 
| able # em city. Someone in the audience want- 
tse: Fed to kaow whether this early semi- 
obert | Souther:. background had colored Mr. 





Eliot’s ixzagination. Mr. Tate thought it 
must have, and related how Mr. Eliot 
had told him that he once spoke with a 
Southern accent. “I cannot say I recog- 
nized its traces,” added Mr. Tate with 
asly dry smile. “To me, Mr. Eliot has 
always scemed to speak like the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury.” 

But though Mr. Tate describes him- 
glf as a product of the Eliot-Pound 
school, the greatest poet of this century, 
for him, has always been W. B. Yeats. 
I asked him if other poets—later than 
Pound, Eliot or Yeats—had left an influ- 
ence upon his writing; to which he re- 
plied, with modest irony, that no, by 
then he was too set in his ways. None 
the less, he has proved enthusiastic 
about a number of contemporary poets, 
English or American, and said he would 
have given his left hand to have written 
a certain line in Yvor Winter’s poem 
‘Sir Gawaine and the Green Knight.” 
.It was with Yvor Winters that Mr. 
Tate compared one of the English poet- 
critics whom he most admired—the re- 
cently deceased Edwin Muir. Mr. Tate 
thought that in America Yvor Winters 
had been neglected but was now coming 
into his due, as most of the latest anthol- 
ogies attest. Edwin Muir, long known 
as a fine critic, had similarly to wait for 
recognition (till his sixty-third year 
when his Collected Poems won the 
Foyle Poetry Prize in 1952). Both Win- 


ters and Muir, remarked Mr. Tate, were 





























quiet, almost muted, poets. Their verse 
attempted no high notes and avoided, for 
the most part, “the verbal shock, the vio- 
lent metaphor” which he took to be the 
house-badge of the modern tradition. 

I asked Mr. Tate what he thought of 
the influence of three important English 
poets on their American colleagues: Dy- 
lan Thomas, Robert Graves and Muir. 
The first, he said, was widespread and 
bad. Thomas was a splendidly original 
poet; but a poet who is purely lyrical— 
and personal—cannot well be imitated. 
Robert Graves’ influence was, he 
thought, smaller and sounder. Graves 
was an individual poet of value; though 
he wished someone could be got to edit 
and weed out his good and badpoems: 
it was something the poet couldn’t do 
himself. Muir, whom he thought the 
most consistent of the three, had had 
no effect on American poets. It was pos- 
sible his period of influence would come. 

Those who would like to view the 
stand-point from which Mr. Tate re- 
gards modern British verse—and, indeed, 
most poetry written in English—should 
read his early essay “A Note on Eliza- 
bethan Satire” (1932) in his book The 
Man of Letters in the Modern World. 
There is more of a tempered reflective 
revision of taste in the eight pages of 
this essay than in all the iconoclastic 
writings of F. R. Leavis put together. 

This year Mr. Tate celebrates his six- 
tieth birthday. Sewanee Review—one of 
America’s leading quarterlies—is to pub- 
lish a special number in his honor; and 
many poets and poetry-lovers, through- 
out the world, will want to add their 
wishes. Long may he live to delight and 
instruct us! 










“Ah! yes, from his letters. They mean 
fa‘ more to me than his poems. How I 
love that remark of his! I’d like to see it 
displayed in large letters over the plat- 
forms of all Catholic debaters.” 

“I notice too that you have a great af- 
fection for St. Thomas Aquinas.” 

“With the exception of our Lady— 
and she was my ‘baptismal gift’ at seven 
-the deepest devotion I have to any 
saint. And he goes back to my First 
Communion too. There was a prayer of 
his in a book of devotions we had, that I 
lved and love more than ever nearly 
fifty years later. And his Latin hymns. 


June-Juxy, 1959 




































Antonia White 
(Continued from page 12) 


Those were ‘radium needles’ too. Dur- 
ing the fifteen years I totally lapsed, I’d 
find myself saying them in my head as 
if I still believed every word! When I 
came back to the Church, I found Fa- 
ther Victor White was lecturing on St. 
Thomas and I attended these for about 
three years. I began to have a notion of 
the immense range of his thought. But 
it’s the combination of strong intellect 
and strong feeling—the marvellous 
wholeness and balance he achieved—the 
way he loved God with all his faculties. 
He wasn’t a calm, stoical person at all— 
he had every kind of subtle emotion and 

















Emperor Michael 
Palaeologus 


and the West, 
1258-1282 


A Study in Byzantine-Latin 
Relations 


By DENO JOHN 
GEANAKOPLOS. 


A fuliy documented ac- 
count of the life and 
career of Emperor Mich- 
ael VIII provides the 
brilliant foreground for 
this first book - length 
treatment of underlying 
problems in the rela- 
tions of Byzantium and 
the Latins, Eastern and 
Western Christendom, 
during the later Mid- 
dle Ages. Illustrations. 
Maps. 

$7.50 


Through your bookseller, 


or from 


HARVARD 
University Press 


79 Garden Street, 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 




















THE 


CAMPION AWARD 
of 1959 


presented by the 
CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB 


is awarded to 


SISTER 
M. MADELEVA, C-.S.c. 


for eminent and long-stand- 
ing service to the cause of 
Catholic letters. 


The Macmillan Company is 
proud to be the publisher 
of the following books by 
Sister M. Madeleva, C.S.C. 
My First Seventy Years 
American Twelfth Night 
and Other Poems 

Collected Poems 


The Macmillan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 

















CARMELITE SAINTS SERIES 


ST. MARY MAGDALENE DE’PAZZI, 
mystic extraordinary, in 

SERAPH AMONG ANGELS 
By Sr. M. Minima, Carmelite. First full- 
length, English life in sixty years. 
Translated from the Italian by the 
V. Rev. Gabriel Pausback, O. Carm. 
“One of the most remarkable saints .. . 
excellently translated.” — Paul Hallett 
in The Register. 1958. 
378 pages $3.95 


ST. THERESE OF THE CHILD JESUS in 

A LITTLE QUEEN’S REQUEST 
For teen-agers. A lively biography of 
the Little Flower, who died, at the age 
of twenty-four, when the grandparents 
of today’s teens were girls and boys. 
By Sr. M. Jean Helen, C.S.J., with illus- 
trations by Alexander McDonnell. 1957. 
172 pages, illustrated $3.00 


MOTHER MARY OF THE BL. SACRAMENT 
in 

GOD AND TWO DUCATS 
By Katherine Burton. The engaging 
history of the Corpus Christi Car- 
melites—NOT cloistered—and of their 
courageous foundress. Preface by Arch- 
bishop Finbar Ryan, O.P. 1958. 
232 pages, illustrated $3.50 


Send for our free complete list! 
At your bookstore or 


THE CARMELITE PRESS 
6428 Dante Ave. Chicago 37, Ill. 
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spiritual temptation. The prayer shows 
that. Get me off St. Thomas, I'll talk 
forever.” 

“Very well, let’s turn to your own sex. 
Have any women writers influenced 
you?” 

“In my youth, Virginia Woolf was a 
goddess to me and Katherine Mansfeld 
a demi-goddess. They made me feel I 
was blind and deaf, hopelessly pedes- 
trian and prosaic. And there was my 
own contemporary, young Elizabeth 
Bowen, writing with just as much ex- 
quisite sensibility as they. It was pretty 
depressing. Their ‘influence’ was to make 
me feel I’d better not attempt to write 
seriously and keep to being a slick copy- 
writer. I never even finished one short 
story till my late twenties. Yet of course 
they must have worked on me, con- 
sciously and unconsciously.” 

“Have you any ‘goddesses’ now?” 

“Two women writers who couldn’t be 
more unalike. George Eliot—at her best 
I think she is the most mature and 
subtle of all English novelists, male or 
female. And Colette—for her marvel- 
ous exact sensuous perception, her pre- 
cision, her wit.” 

“Would you consider yourself a reb- 
el?” 

“No. An outsider, yes. I long to fit 
into some neat category but I’m such 
a hybrid, I can’t. I feel isolated, yet des- 
perately trying to communicate with 
other people.” 

“Like the girl in the asylum sequences 
in Beyond the Glass? In your last novel, 
Clara Batchelor is seen in the last chap- 
ter recovering from her mental collapse. 
What other plans have you for her?” 

“I have two more novels in mind for 
this series—perhaps more. I began one, 
worked hard on it for six months—and 
destroyed it. It wasn’t the right book. 
Now I know where the next one must 
go. But I don’t want to talk about it, 
please. If I do, I won’t write it.” 

“Would you like to say anything of 
your methods of working?” 

“I prefer regular hours: 10 to 2, then 
a break for lunch and a walk, and then 
back to my desk—from 4:30 to 7. I 
write by hand, even translations.” 

“How many have you made?” 

“Twenty-one. I have just completed 
ten in a stretch in under three years. I 
have to work like this in order to buy 
myself the free time to work on my 
books, but ten on end has been rather 
much.” . 


“May I revert to your own work 
When you published Strangers a few 
years ago, you sandwiched your collec. 
tion of stories between two poems. The 
first you called “The Key,’ the second, 
‘Sed Tantum Dic Verbo. I feel tha 
the second holds the key to a great deal 
of your work, but there are some lines 
about Holy Communion in it which stil 
puzzle me: 





But in this other rite 

Tis I, I who invite 

And thou canst not refuse 
To come if I so choose. 


“Could I paraphrase your argument 
and say that whereas in the nineteenth 
century the emphasis was on man pur 
sued by God, the victim of ‘the hound 
of heaven,’ in our century God has be 
come the victim and man is free either 
to choose or reject Him?” 

“I’m nervous of generalizations. But. 
I do have this sense of Christ offering 
Himself to the modern world—on any 
terms, as it were. It is the Divine Hv- 
mility. That is how I see things like 
Sister Josefa’s visions—Christ begging 
us to do nothing more than just trust in 
Him, it’s as if He’d given up expecting 
love. Like a parent's last appeal to a 
frigid child. It’s frightening—the nearer 
we are, the more generous God is.” 

“You very seldom write poems?” 

“Very seldom indeed. They’re a kind 
of phenomenon with me. When | do, I 
am absorbed in a real passion of concen- 
eration, I can think of nothing else. 
But if it is not finished in twenty-four 
hours it goes stone dead and _ nothing 
can revive it. I would like to write more 
poems.” 








“Have you any other ambitions?” 

“My oldest of all, to write plays. | 
trained as an actress mainly because | 
was fascinated by the whole set-up of 
the theater. My stage career was brief 
and inglorious. In the 1930s, I worked 
for a time with Michel St. Denis at the 
London Theatre Studio, writing scem 
arios for his students and loved it.” 

“Have you ever attempted to write a 
play?” 

“I had a one-act play produced by 
the Stage Society when I was twenty- 
two—a Grand Guignol sort of piece. | 
wrote a three-act one many years ago; 
not bad in bits but never produced and 
long destroyed. My third—full-length 
too—is always being produced by ama 
teur societies! But it’s a guilty secret. It’ 
an efficient,’ manufactured little farce 
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and I'm ashamed of it. I think it’s the 
oly thi:.g I’ve ever written simply and 
glely in the hope of making money.” 

“And did you?” 

“Forty pounds down for all publishing 
rights. 1 \fty per cent of the performing 
fees, about ten pounds a year for the 
past fifteen years.” 

“Why no serious play?” 

“All too simple. I can’t find a good 
theme. |’'ve so horribly little inventive 
power. But more and more I visualize 
my novels in a series of scenes and 
write them as scenes.” 

“Who are the prose dramatists you 
most admire?” 

“Ibsen and Tchekhov.” 

“The poetry of situation?” 

“I like that expression of yours! Some- 
thing else too. The drama below the 
surface in both. The submerged iceberg. 
In Ibsen the past, in Tchekhov the se- 
cet inner life of each character. Never 
an irrevelant word in either of them, al- 
ways relevant, always revealing. If one 
could get that quality in a novel!” 

“What do you think about modern 
dramatists?” 

‘I saw The Entertainer and experi- 
enced the authentic chill down the 
pine. I cannot analyze it but it was 
wonderful to feel it in a theater again. 
| think too that Osborne in his first 
play, Look Back in Anger, said some- 
thing about married relationships that 
had never been presented in the theater 
before.” 

“And what of the other angry young 
men?” 

“Amis has funny scenes, but I don’t 
tally care for him. John Braine has a 
ally vital talent. There again in his re- 
ationship between the central character 
nd an older woman I felt that he had 
uid something absolutely authentic and 





ate in English writing. And there are 
ome admirable things about the father- 
on relationship in Thomas Hinde’s Mr. 
Nicholas.” 

“I was amused to find you suddenly 
miting of cat relationships instead of 
luman ones.” 

“Minka and Curdy? They can be very 
tense and highly complicated, as you 
inow. It was a lovely holiday from tran- 
‘ating. I had the idea, rang up a pub- 
sher and within a month the book was 
their hands. I did enjoy writing that.” 
+. you miss your cats in Ameri- 
Q i) 


‘Terribly. Think how you’d miss your 
jne-Juny, 1959 
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beautiful Siamese, Jeoffrey. If only I 
could explain that I haven’t abandoned 
them forever, that I’m coming back! 
Minka, the Siamese, has a passionate 
personal attachment to me. Curdy won't 
feel it so much, he’s a solid, comfort-lov- 
ing Briton. But Sister Madeleva at St. 
Mary’s College where I’m going for a 
semester has offered me a share in an 
American cat.” 

“How do you feel about going?” 

“Both excited and frightened. Fright- 
ened because I have a sort of dread of 
communal life, but excited at the pros- 
pect of living in a new continent. I’ve 
never been out of England for more 
than a month before. It’s rather an ad- 
venture to cross the Atlantic for the first 
time at sixty.” 

Outside it was quite dark; the street 
lamps had gone on, and downstairs I 
could hear the final preparations being 
made for dinner. We had been talking 
for more than an hour; we had begun 
by discussing American modern fiction 
and now we were discussing novels 
again. “I believe that The Power and 
the Glory is one of the finest books of 
the century . . . It is such a pity that the 





critics failed to understand Eva Bogoy 
The Mermaids . . . I admire the poy. 
els of Isobel English . . . You should 
try and find a copy of Shutter of 
Snow by Emily Holmes Coleman; it js 
a marvellous study of madness.” 

Voices were calling us; there was time 
for one last question. “Do you think.” 
I asked, “that Catholicism has impeded 
or strengthened your talent? What do 
you say of those that argue that to sub- 
scribe to a religious faith is to set bounds 
to one’s vision?” 

“I believe that the great thing is to 
present the truth as you see it. If you 
write the truth, it can only become par 
of a vision which is truly catholic in the 
widest sense. For years this is a subject 
over which I have worried. Last year | 
went to Downside Abbey to speak ata 
conference devoted to the Arts. And 
there I was confirmed in my belief. If 
you don’t tell the truth, if for one ree 
son or another you try and hold things 
back or disguise them, you are being un- 
truthful. That, in the long run, can only 
be as harmful for the practicing novel 
ist as it is for any member of the 


Church.” 
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The World of Music 
(Continued from page 61) 


wanted “television operas,” they meant 
to imply that the most successful dra- 
ma, musical or otherwise, on television, 
is that one which makes the greatest im- 
pact of immediacy upon the beholders. 
It is when we can identify ourselves in 
some way with the joy or sorrow, the 
hope or despair, the emotional situation 
before us, that we respond in the great- 
est degree. 

When people see The Cage, they will 
see a man whose shoulders sag as his 
spirit sags, from the burden of caring 
for his deaf mother, whose hold upon 
him is an ever-tightening thing, and 
whose occupation of elevator operator 
gives him no chance to do anything but 
ride up and down all day long in his 
cage, not even letting him look at the 
faces of those he carries, for that is 
against the rule. 

The Decorator is a brittle reflection of 
life in Suburbia, with its sudden fash- 
ions, and its customs which sometimes 
threaten to mold thousands of different 
personalities into a single, conforming 
shape. 

The tender meaning of The Juggler 


will reach many who feel the juggler’ 
desire to share his simple gifts and low 
ly talents with his friends, and to oF 
fer them to the Mother of God, since 
they are all he has. 

Dolcedo offers no pat answer to 2 
problem faced day after day. Why does 
this man or that man lose his faith, and 
how can he be brought back to it? Some 
times neither anger nor love are persut 
sive enough to turn him again, and it 
evitably men in this state, refusing 1 
turn their hearts, die in this state. 

The Rt. Rev. William J. McDonald, 
rector of Catholic University, spoke 
briefly at one evening’s performances 
of these four operas, noting that the 
collaboration of the National Countl 
of Catholic Men and the Catholic Uni 
versity was a highly reasonable thing 
since both are administered by the Bist 
ops of America. We think that. this 
kind of commission from the Nation# 
Council, executed on the high level # 
tained by these operas, is one of 
most imaginative and forward-looking 
events in the musical life of this cout 
try in many years. 
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